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Bishopric Stucco on Exterior Walls 


This Colonial Home, fitting any location, built of 


Bishopric Stucco over Bishopric Base 


will give you the greatest possible return in comfort 
and satisfaction. Real living comfort summer and 
winter, minimum fuel bills, resistance to change of 
temperature, — all depend absolutely upon the wall 
construction of your home, that “four walls and a 
roof over a good woman” which keeps us safe. 

With Bishopric Sheathing and Insulation; and 
with Plaster Base on the interior walls, and with 
Bishopric Stucco over Bishopric Base on the exterior 





walls, such a house sends you forth in the morning to 
toil that seems light, and invites you back when the 
day is done where you ean sleep sound by night, shut 
in from all the world without. 


We want you to know about BISHOPRIC as 
building material: what it is, what it can do for you in 
these days of high building costs. Send for * All 
Time and Clime,”’ 44 pages of pictures, text, dia- 
grams and information. Our compliments. 


[ SoLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE | 


THE BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 641 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York City Office: 2848 Grand Central Terminal 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Our FIFTH AVENUE LOOKING-GLASS 


UM MER its advane- 
ing in New York 
the 
shops are gay with the 
cool beauty of glazed 
chintz that seems, by 
its Verv nature, to repel 
the thought of heat. In 
a window on Madison 
Avenueisa green glazed 
chintz with a design of 
white calla lilies that is 
refreshment for the soul. Imagine a morning- 
room on a hot July day that welcomes one with 


and decorator’s 





GOOD EXAMPLES OF 

INDIAN POTTERY 

MAY BE FOUND THAT 

STILL SHOW A HIGH 

STANDARD OF NaA- 
TIVE ART 


such a serene background. 

A little farther along is one of those delight- 
ful little dress shops that one finds so unexpect- 
edly in what may euphoniously be called the 
“buy-ways’ of New York, that has taken down 
the taffeta curtains that graced it in the winter- 
time, and substituted bright yellow tarleton 
looped up with bows of Madonna blue ribbon. 
That they hang from the same rather formal 
brass cornice from which the taffeta curtains 
hung earlier in the season, has detracted noth- 
ing from their charm — indeed it adds some- 
thing to their air of inconsequence that is very 
refreshing. The idea of leaving the valance up 
in the summer and taking down the curtains Is 
very general, and one that is to be recom- 





THE SCRAP-BASKET PROBLEM IS A 
TROUBLESOME ONE. HERE IS A 
BASKET OF COARSE WEAVE AND 
BRILLIANT COLORS THAT WILL BE 
AT THE SAME TIME AN AMPLE RE- 
CEPTACLE AND A NOTE OF GAYETY 





Summer Substitutes and Colorful Devices 








COLORED GLASS IS GROWING IN 

FAVOR FOR THE MODERN DIN- 

NER TABLE. ON THIS TABLE ARE 

SHOWN A FLOWER BOWL, CAN- 

DLESTICKS, PLATES AND GOBLETS, 
ALL IN AMBER GLASS 


SUMMER FROCKS HAVE BECOME 
AS IMPORTANT FOR FURNITURE 
AS FOR HUMANS. HERE IS A DAV- 
ENPORT DAINTILY GOWNED IN 
NATURAL COLORED LINEN EM- 
BROIDERED IN TONES TO MATCH 
THE OTHER DECORATIONS 








mended if the house 
is to be used during 
the summer months. 
There is 
about an empty val- 
ance board that is 
particularly depress- 
ing, but the removal 
of heavy curtains that 
mav be replaced by 
net, tarleton 
or some equally sum- 


something 





THIS JAR IS PLAIN 
BLACK, WHILE THE 
ONE AT THE LEFT AND 
THE ONE BELOW HAVE 
THE CHARACTERISTIC 
INDIAN DESIGNS IN 
BLACK AND RED 


gauze, 


mery fabric is gener- 
ally looked on with 

Town is much less empty than it used to be 
in these months and most people keep their 
houses halfway open and come up at least 
once a week for midweek shopping. That is, 
those of us who are not in Europe, for this year 
may be called the year of the great migration. 
Never have the boats been so crowded or the 
holiday-makers so light-hearted. 
Surely all talk of bad times must be 
a thing of the past, for gay, happy 
and apparently prosperous people 
seem to be on every hand. 

To return to the subject of glazed 
chintz, one cannot help remarking 
on the enormous popularity of this 
material. One of the most attractive 


a very genuine relief. 





INDIANS 


THE 

ARE UNCHANGEABLE. THE CON- 

VENTIONALLY WORKED PATTERN 

IN THIS BASKET IS SIMILAR TO 

THOSE THAT HAVE BEEN MADE 
FOR YEARS 


THE DESIGNS OF 





I1HE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, July 1923. Vol. LIV. No. I. Published monthly. Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, CONCORD, N.H. 


$3.00 a year. 


Entered as second-class matter at the post-office at CONCORD, N.H., under the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
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sheet of Shee: 


il thickness of a 
trock is 38-inch 


of pure gypsum plaster 











Sheetrock now for the walls and ceilings 
of residences costing upward of $20,000 





Good builders everywhere are using | 


Popularity—the Greatest Endorsement 


The greatest endorsement of Sheetrock hascome from 
the builders themselves. While last year they were 
increasing building in general by 40 per cent, they 
were increasing the use of Sheetrock by more than 
20 per cent. 


Enough Sheetrock went into New York State build- 
ing alone in the last twelve months to wall and ceil 
11,000 homes. A single great construction company 
this year is building from 800 to 1,500 dwellings, and 
in every one of them is using Sheetrock, the fire- 
proof wallboard. 


Sheetrock is the modern wallboard made from the 





. 
, P . ™ 
| Sheetrock isthe eco nomical, easy-to-erect, "eg a 
. ? e 
and permanent, fireproof wallboard for ° 
new construction, alterations and repairs 


world’s oldest material for permanent walls and ceil- 
ings. It is plaster cast in sheets. It makes rigid, 


non-warping, fireproof walls and ceilings at low 
cost. 
You get Sheetrock all ready for use. The c carpenter 


nails it to the joists or studding. The result is an 
easily built, quickly erected and flat-surfaced wall 
that takes any decoration—wallpaper, paintor panels. 


Ask your lumber dealer or your dealer in builders’ 
supplies for Sheetrock. Write to us fora sample and 
a free copy of “Walls of Worth,” the booklet that 
pictures the qualities and uses of Sheetrock. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, General Offices: 209 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


W orla’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 


SHEETROCK 


Sheetrock is approved by The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


he FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 





.S. Pat. Of 











OUR FIFTH AVENUE LOOSING-GLASS 





FULPER 
eramico idor 


NO SPONGE BECAUSE 
INSIDE THE TOP IS 


Ponus 
t the Better a ey) 
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OF os TPAID 


“Whi nos unique and beautiful piece 
of genuine ae Pottery is offered~ 
to the smoker G's inches high and holds 
a pound of tobacco 
Special — the porous os poe 
fired into the top,which keeps contents 
at an even moisture, no sponge~ no 
bother ~ 

Made in dull gun metal a 
Very ee and useful for~the 
Den~ Club or Home. 

Fulper Tobacco Jar ®. 


TON, NEW JERSEY 

















LLOYD Wall Papers Make Homes 


UR importations, chiefly from England, France, 
and Japan, are uncommon, artistic, cheerful, en- 
chanting — beautiful, all of them. 





Chintz wall papers from England are particularly 
attractive; colorings are vivid and durable; they 
stand out like paintings. 


French scenic wall coverings make excellent hall 
decorations, especially the El Dorado, Chateau Coun- 
try, Classic, Italian Gardens, etc 


Booklet of These Sent Upon Request 














We specialize in imported wall papers of the better 
sort tter to us describing your requirements or 
requ samples and st stions will receive a 
n and courteous response 
W. H. S. LLOYD CO., Importers 
Telephone : Penn 2654 New York: 105-7 W. 40th Street 


PEWTER WARE 


3%" Diam, #52 7%" Diam, * 729 


MADE BY 


L. H. VAUGHAN, TAUNTON, MASS. 
For Sale at Arts and Crafts Galleries 


or sent direct, prepaid 

















Refined 
TABLE SERVICE WAGON 


Clears and sets entire table in one 
trip. Serves dinner without get- 
ting up. SAVES OCEANS OF STEPS 
nakes everybody want to help! 
Roominess the outstanding fea- 
ture — always find more uses for 
it. Serves guests with refine- 
ment. Large Table Top— 
Removable Glass Service Tray 
—Large Drawer—Double 
Handles — Large Deep Under- 
shelves— Rubber Tired Swivel 
Wheels. A ok grade piece of 
furniture GENERALLY “seit 
Write for pamphlet and deale 
name. COMBINATION PRODUCTS (o., 


500 Cunard Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Home 




















uses to which it has been put is the making of 
Its translucent quality is par- 
ticularly charming when the lamp is lighted. 
Some of the shades are plainly tailored, bound 
with a contrasting color, and some are pleated. 
This last type is very popular this season and 
they have the advantage of being adaptable to 
different sizes of lamps by the simple means 


lamp shades. 





QUAINT OLD PRINTS SUCH AS THOSE FOUND 
IN THE LADIES’ MAGAZINES OF FIVE OR SIX 
DECADES AGO FIND A FASCINATING USE IN 
ADORNING WASTE-PAPER BASKETS 
of using them over different sized frames. 
Glazed chintz is a material that is particularly 
suited to pleating and when used for curtains, 
perhaps, the most attractive are those which 
are finished with narrow box pleatings and 
rufflings. 
Opinions vary as to its suitability for loose 
covers, but there is no doubt that if loose cov- 
ers are made of it, it should be only what is 
otherwise it is apt to 
I think it is 
best on upholstered furniture and if used in 


known as ‘semi-glaze,’ 


wrinkle and crease. Personally, 
this way it retains its freshness indefinitely. 
Another material that is coming into its own 
for summer decoration is unbleached muslin, 
growing in popularity. 
coarseness of weave gives it a hand-woven air 


which is daily Its 
that is very charming in country houses. When 
dyed some warm gay color and bound with a 
contrasting color, it competes with many more 
One pretty bed- 
room recently seen had curtains of unbleached 
with 
white, and a bedspread that reversed the order 
and was white bound with yellow. 
also much used for summer draperies and has 


expensive fabrics in beauty. 


muslin dyed a clear yellow, bound 


Voile is 





RED LACQUERED WOODEN BOUILLON BOWLS 
ADD A CHARMING NEW NOTE TO THE DINNER 
TABLE 
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This BOOK 
On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 








SON Contains practical suggestions 
} on how to make your home 
artistic, cheery and inviting — 
explains how you can easily 
and economic ally refinish and 
keep woodwork, furniture and floors in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


Doubtless you want the most house for the least money. 

Our book will he Ip you realize that ambition without 
“cutting corners.”” Explains how inexpensive woods can 
be finished as beautifully as more costly varieties. If, 
after receiving book, you wish further information, write 
our Individual Service Department. Experts will gladly 
solve your problem for you without charge. 


sc JOHNSON 


fe as 





We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the 
name and address of one of the best painters in your locality 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. B. 7, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


(Canadian Factory — Brantford) 


























A Pewter 
INK Pot 


Reproduced from a 
quaint old model 


7” size $6.50 
5” size $4.50 


Brass Colonial 
Candlesticks 
5} high $6 pair 


GLASNER 
BROTHERS 


NEW YORK CITY 











19 EAST 48TH STREET - - 





bt; 


Undecorated Grey Iron Castings 
You may decorate in colors, enamel or the 
various shades of bronze 
1 pair Book Ends, 1 pair Candle Sticks, 1 Door Stop 
Door Knocker, | pair Book Ends, 1 Ash Tray. 


Above lot $3.00 F. O. B. Albany, N. Y. 


Shipment will be m ati by 
snd for complete catal 


N. Y. 











Remittance must accompany al Il ore hers rs. 
Express, unless otherwise ordered. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY, ALBANY, 

















A Men Dealers Association 


lising in 


ver of American Antique 
Special 

New & England Antiquities 

Originals Only—No Reproductions 


I. SACK 


For 18 years at 85 Charles Street, Boston, Mass. 











( GENUINE NAVAJO INDIAN 
RUGS AND BLANKETS 


Can buy direct from the Indian 
Sealed to each rug is the 
U. S. INDIAN AGENT'S GUARANTEE 
that it is genuine 
Send for illustrated booklet and price list 


W. S. DALTON, Indian Trader, Box 277, painted 





copii <" Antiques from My Attic 
Sold privately to Collectors and Dealers 
Phone Spruce 2505 for Appointment. Correspondence Solicited. 


ESTHER WALKER 


1819 DeLancey Place. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Note how the charming scheme of decoration successfully 
harmonizes with oak floors 


Interior Decorators say: 
“start with the floor!” 


Start with the floors. To give attention to your 
wall tones and the character and harmony of the 
appointments, to the exclusion of your floors, is to 
overlook the beauty spots that lend the final touch 
of refinement to every phase of interior design. 


Many leading decorators now specify Perfection 
oak flooring because of its wonderful finishing qual- 
ities, perfect uniformity and gratifying durability. 


No home now may be said to be really modern that 
lacks this everlasting wood in every room. You will 
find that broad expanses, lustrous and velvety, give 
perspective for a more effective setting. Your care- 
fully selected pieces show to better advantage. Your 
walls, pictures and hangings indicate a finer taste. 
And above all, there is a homelike spirit pervad- 
ing each room. 


If you do not find Perfection Brand Oak Floor- 
ing on sale, write us and we will give you the name 
of a good lumber dealer near you. 


We would like to mail you a copy of our latest 
booklet, “The Overlooked Beauty Spots in Your 
Home.” Simply drop a postal and ask for it. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CoMPANY 
PINE BLUFF, ARK, 


PGEREECIION 


Brand Oak Flooring 
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FURNITURE 





This shop-mark is inset 
in every Berkey & Gay 
production 


It is the 
customer's protec- 
tion when buying and 
his pride ever after. 








A July Furniture Opportunity— 
“TheCambridge’—EspeciallyPriced! 


July brings you a Super-value in this Colonial Dining Suite. 
Seldom, indeed, can you buy furniture of such distinction so 
inexpensively. For‘‘The Cambridge” is a demonstration value. 

Built throughout of beautifully figured American walnut, 
drawers and cabinets mahogany - lined, it interprets for 
modern use some of the finest traditions of Colonial cabinet- 
making. In beauty of design, in sincere, honest craftsman- 
ship, it worthily expresses those ideals that have marked 
Berkey & Gay furniture for over 60 years. 

“The Cambridge” is featured nationally this month to 
make it clear that you can buy Berkey & Gay quality at as 
low a price as true economy will permit. See it at your 
Berkey & Gay merchant’s. (To the uniform prices quoted 
below he adds freight charges.) 


Sideboard $150 Chest $75 
China Cabinet 100 Armchair 27 
Table 120 Chair 20 


Our brochure, illustrating and describing “The Cambridge, 
together with name of nearest dealer, sent on request 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 
$54 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 


(Admittance by letter of introduction from your merchant or decorator) 
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Berkey & Gay 
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i | the advantage of being very easy to handle. 
( | One pretty finish is to hemstitch the hems by 
P LA N B O O K S hand, which gives them a very light summery 
look. 
For slip covers there is nothing better than 


linen or a good quality cretonne. In the picture 
on page 2 is shown a linen in natural color 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE 
FURNISHINGS 
They Gladden the Hearth 


Andirons, Grates, Fire Sets, ete., ina 
wide range of Colonial and other 
period designs in hand-wrought iron, 
polished or hammered brass 

or any desired finish. Speci 

designs to order. E 






<=" Much of your pleasure in 
your fireplace comes from the 








embroidered in a scroll design in soft blue and 4) nacee ee oe oe 
rose. It is dignified enough for a library, but fe Oa ads cool oe ee 
- 7 ic ither i lete -— 

gay enough for a morning-room, and it has the Serr cecvice and ccmneay Since = somes : 
. : : . : . sod a | A . “ 

“COLONIAL HOUSES” — 13} x 109 inches, 27 two- advantage of being almost impervious to dust | Frrite today for meets ieee Sint PRE. 

Se eee Se Ree Pee Pee and to creasing. It is rather suggestive of the COLONIAL FIREPLACE Co, 3 

; ie . -¢ $0 Years Building Fireplaces 

old Jacobean designs and though it costs $4.50 Pelican cee pay > ell ee \ 


“STUCCO HOUSES” — Cloth, 14 x 26 inches, 24 : aie : 
designs, mostly two-story, $15,000 to $140,000. Price per vard, it should repay in its wearing quali- 2 
$10.00 delivered. : : ze es 














ties. If one is willing to wait long enough, it 


Rack Conteint: can be ordered in colors that match the decora- I fr ¢ ARTISTIC MAIL BOX 


Iexterior Views, Plans, Descriptions, Current i ¥ a e 
Estimates, Page of Building Advice. tions of one’s own room without any extra cost. A 
rl 1 : $ ; of wrought or 

q os — . , : > f finish 
Before building a large house or an especially fine ve flounced slip cover 1s now much more Ce See 


small house, you will need these. usually seen than the ‘summer cover’ that just 
covered and did not decorate. It is used in 


To comply with the new law 
effective January |, 1923, re- 
quiring mail boxes or letter 
slots for all private residences. 


Price, stpaid, $6.00 
with lock and key, $6.50 


Illustrated leaflet B sent on request 
The H. W. Covert Company 


137 East 46th Street 
New York 


Send check or money order or call 

and see the books. England almost exclusively, for the slip-cover 

HENRY T. CHILD, Architect habit is an all-vear affair there, just as it is be- 

Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave. at 40th St. New York ginning to be here. When it is piped = welted 

Planning, Supervision, Alterations, Interior Decoration with . solid color the chintz awed ” greatly 

Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty improved in appearance, and this treatment 

y, allows a note of the dominating color of the 
— -- room to be introduced. 

What one can do with a little ingenuity and 

a few yards of tape and linen was exemplified in 


P. SARTI | some delightful cushions that are being shown 
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M A H J O N G TABLE COVER 




















' _ : at one smart New York shop. Thev were pri- nsaareiaee ae 
Bird Bath - a Garden and Hall Furniture a: ee : | c | . - = : F Worked in on rs Red on Pi 7 hie cro- 
Pompeian i Wi marily designec for the porch or summer home, cheted corner ornaments in Black touched with Red. Three sym- 
Stone Jardinieres, indow Boxes eee é . . bols of the game in one corner and ‘*Four Winds’? in Black and 
; and among the prettiest are those of plain Chinese Red. Four white linen napkins in character complete 
26 inches high | i : : - ° this unique set. Complete materials for working Cover 30/’x ; - 
18 inches wide ! P. Mapes "S cream linen striped from corner to corner in $2.25; Napkins x 9” $1.00. r. 
H ompelan tone ; Sal ea ae ° EMMA A. SYLVESTER — 149 Tremont Street, Room 710, Boston, Mass. 
Special Price | and Compositions bias tape of various shades of tan, the stripes 
-enaned being about half an inch apart. Another of | someenoneeebaa 
F.0.B Benches and Tables cob : oe ° ° 
New York orange linen was bound in black tape which | —" inese orceldain 








<d squares in each corner. Others agai = Boe: Rae ; 
119 East 34th Street formed -— Pe en oe i wai thers ag a This genuine Chinese hand-made porcelain 
NEW YORK, N. Y. had a little woolen fringe, some were of 


checked gingham, and others of flowered 


vase, 10’ high, comes in plain black, pow- 


der blue, turquoise, burnt orange, egg-shell 
crackle and blue and white Hawthorne pat- 
tern illustrated, $5.50 each, postpaid. 


VERA SCOTT, 33 West 49th Street, New York 











glazed chintz or toile de jouy bound or ruched 





with ruchings in plain color. All of these 


ANTIQUE ORIENTAL covers were made so that they could be remoy- 
RUG CERTAINTY ed for laundering, a practical and sensible plan, 
Because Persia is exhausted and other for there is nothing that gets so soiled, espe- COLONIAL ANTIQUES 





roan st 4 Pay innate a ga cially in the country house where they do duty ; ‘ becca 
0 = : i ; an Attractive Se x 
tiques, and BECAUSE: through fore- | out of doors as often as indoors. eae ere 


sight based upon consular reports, I Color is becoming more and more a part of 7 

own a large stock of thick antiques, in- Sener. ‘i patrons an wis WEBSTER PLACE ANTIQUE SHOP 

cluding Persians, you are invited to know our daily life, and the days when a table glass 

these glories by writing for new descriptive was content to be white, are a thing of the past. 
Blue, amber, green, and ruby are finding their 





on Daniel Webster Highway 


list, prices at the low. at Franklin, N. H. 


Read the list, note the credentials, indicate your 


preferences. I adhere to your requirements and | place on even the most formal dinner tables. BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


ee ee ae That they must be of high quality and good 








(Correspondence Courses) 








! 
| a ee a Se ov | | Course A— Professional Training Course 
books show that my customers invariably buy . — sana ;. - ae oe ourse A— sore pig pea tap 
pe »S1g xoes Without sayin a for immediately, | Course B — Domestic Course. How to Plan Your Own House. ' 
more than they anticipated. | des Ign, 8 . m i 8 : | Runoitarent Limited. " rite Sor prospectus. ; ae 
L. B. LAWTON, SKANEATELES, N.Y they strike a decorative note they cease to be | p.0. Box 143 Boston, Copley Station, Massachusetts 
e ° > IN. XY. ’ - | 


merely drinking vessels and become part of the 
scheme of decoration, and there is nothing less 
attractive than badly designed glassware, es- 


Colonial Black Cat Foot Scraper 
Solid metal, carefully milled, finished black. All ready 
to attach to steps or porch where it will lend unusual charm. 
Other animal designs. $3.00 each, postpaid. 





Quilts and Comforters 


Hand quilted in charming designs with scalloped 











er Bon Somer pnaglhc meagre mg hoor | pecially if . draws a to itself by being Household Patent Co. Reading, Mass. 
tub fabrics or silks. No. patchwork - sap colored. The illustration on page 2 shows old | 
ah ——— eee ini Bristol glass of a warm amber color. Those | THE CHINTZ SHOP 
) Write for complete price list, samples and booklet io | illustrated are old ones and cannot be dupli- 431 Madison Ave., at 49th Street New York 
SNS ELEANOR BEARD | cated as they are private property. They are | Everything in Chintz, Linen and Cretonne. 
“Hedgelands Hardinsburg, Kentucky a ie being nial suggestive sei late | Imported and Domestic. Samples Submitted. 





5s is charm speaks for itself, but most of the good GOLD FISH I™rted_ Japanese and American 
5 si gta fed - ; 2c} 7 specimens. Aquarium plants, castles, 
Italian Antiques china shops 7 showing beautiful designs ™ globes and supplies. We make artistic aquariums suitable for 


Furniture — Mirrors — Pictures Venetian and cut glass | beautiful homes, conservatories, the office, etc. 
Processional Lamps : pts : : Illustrated circular free. d - 
MISS PAULINE KRECH, 626 Lexington Ave., New York | Another dinner-table innovation is the use PIONEER AQUARIUM WORKS Racine, Wisconsin 
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Ventilator 


y Day a Shady 
etreat; by Night a 
ool Sleeping Porch 


iM 
QOnw 


= You will never know the full 

? === ~ 3 comfort and luxury of your 

% porch until it is enclosed with 

. | r Vudor Ventilating Porch Shades. 

‘ ant ra, \ ey Salt” af =| Vudor Porch Shades shut out 

Lose | ea the heat, making your porch 

| hia | cool, shady, restful all summer 
es" ts ise ~—sdong—day and night. 

' \ A, Afternoon card parties and 

\ P q%) dances take on a new enjoy- 

ry << Pg ment. And when the sun goes 


down—what a delightful, health- 
ful place for the children to sleep. 


Vudor Porch Shades are made of 
wood slats beautifully stained in 
permanent colors—arranged so that 
you see passers-by but they cannot 
see you. Ventilator woven in top— 
exclusive Vudor feature—assures 
perfect ventilation. There's noth- 
ing quite like them for appearance, 
utility. and comfort. Write for 
color illustrations, prices and name 
of local dealer. 


Hough Shade Corporation 
Ventilating 255 Mills St. Janesville, Wis. 


Porch Shades 





VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 






















Inside the House Beautiful 


By Henrietta C. Peabody 


MISS PEABODY is editor of two popular books derived from 
I the HousE BEAUTIFUL, Hlomemakers’ Questions and Answers 
and What Makes the House Beautiful. Her new volume contains 
many skillful designs for interior furnishings presented in most 
attractive form. 

Among the chapter subjects are The Hospitable Hall, Mak- 
ing the Living-Room Livable, Curtains and Hangings, Books 
and Their Placing, Pictures and Wall Hangings, and many 
others. $3.00 


Homemakers’ Questions and Answers 
By Henrietta C. Peabody 


HIS is an enlarged and revised edition of the little hand-book 

which has proved such an excellent and practical aid for all 
home-makers. The early problems of financing, selection of site 
and design, construction problems, practical guidance in heating, 
lighting, plumbing and ventilating — all these are discussed from 
an experience based upon thousands of everyday building and 
decorating problems which have come to the Readers’ Service 
Department of the HousE BEAUTIFUL. $1.00 


At All Booksellers, or The Atlantic Monthly Press 


eee 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY Press, INC., 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find and mail, postpaid, 
Inside the House Beautiful 
Homemakers’ Questions and Answers 


sired... 


Cay... oe shina ane iatacad State. . 
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The SHOWER 


is a family affair 


—every member enjoys bathing in 
its sparkling, cleansing sprays 


ATHER, mother, the children, and 

even the older folks are invigorated by 
a few minutes under the shower. Those 
scintillating jets do more than cleanse— 
they massage. 


And Speakman Showers, because of 
the Anyforce Head, do this as gently or 
as vigorously as you desire. 


We have a booklet which will aid you in 
selecting the right type of shower. The 
title is ‘““Once-Used Water.” When you 
send for it, if you have a regular plumber, 
please mention his name. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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OUR FIFTH AVENUE LOOKING. GLASS | 
Eat and Be Well! 


A condensed set of health rules — many of which may be easily 
followed right in your own home, or while traveling. You will 
find in this little book a wealth of information about food 

elements and their relation to physical welfare. 




















| of quaint Japanese lacquer bouillon bowls. 


or: 9 | These litthe wooden bowls measuring about 
a) Koll’s Columns .. S measuring ah 
/ yale many uses five and a half inches across are of black lac- 


EFORE coming to a decision as to 


















quer lined with brilliant red. They are charm- 
ing for use at luncheon or the informal dinner, 
and introduce a gay and unusual note. At 
first one might be inclined to believe that 





the kind of columns to use, it will 
pay you to get all the facts about 
KOLL’S) Patent Lock-Joint Wood 
Columns either from your architect 
or us. We, as column specialists, can 













Control Your Weight Without Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 

Effective weight control diets, acid and bland 
diets, laxative and blood- building diets, and 
diets used in the correction of various chronic 






































= ae or edi linge aig oat painted wood is hardly a suitable material for \ geen ay Se sict 
Hg gee erpai alee 8 | | soup bowls, but they are quite impervious to vin, o mall coder abremtconen tae cae 
LST PINS, “Scnd so cents in | heat and though one may question their prac- * mew Soe a 
stamps for Catalogue M-47 ticality one can rest assured that food in them — ecte \ 
HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. will be untainted if they are real Chinese ge Ba ep dy ig eed nergy A 
Fac tory and Main Offic e: lacquer. _ 

ran eM ttotan Soe ete, || A practical accessory tothe summer porch 

ihe garden umbrella. That is an umbrella that 

one can carry in the garden while inspecting 82 ae The FlornemTine CRAFTSMEN 

~~ MASTERS of The MeTAL ARTS 





| the growth of the borders, or studying the lat- 
est blooming of one’s favorite roses. A change 


253 CHURCH ST; France st, 
Geenows NEW YORK- 

1 QePRODVCTIONS = FRANKUN 4304 

{ ENGLSH LANTERN, 

jit? Size Ae [AN ABS Paanecne ron tC 

til? 5" xis Ku" 232+ 

ime yy 6 XIexIs on $26 7 





| from the usual linen umbrella is the colorful 
| Japanese paper umbrella such as is illustrated 
here. It is waterproofed to withstand a light 





| shower, though it should not be subjected to a 
: : J ; : weare the ! Fuanished Compes z oubdpor- 
| thunderstorm, and can be had in all sizes in Macers of | Back ‘nish wi m= with 
: ee Sas el sina . . a bt WwHTe | 
many different prices ranging from $3.50 up. fine wrong 1 “eae = ov Use 
: : iron ie 
All the old print books are being brought Same re Re | gf ath oat chain -with canofy- 








fot hall use - wited-complete-ot the same prices 











down from the attic, and their contents are 
being pressed into house decoration. There is | - 

seemingly no end to their use. Lamp shades, ° . ° 

| trinket boxes, candle shades, blotters, port- Open fire without a fireplace 
STUDY | folios, and waste-paper baskets, are among the ee ae 


INTERIOR DECORATION | most charming uses that they are put to. regular flue. Can be i 


used in a fireplace or 
| Some of the most elaborate ones are colored, 

















without mantel. 


A r HOME. ‘ : : Gives more heat than 
while others are black and white and are given 

Complete instruction by correspondence in : : . also improves poor 

iod styles, color harmony, proportion and asoft tone by means of the glazing and anti- draft. Burns coal or 


peri 
composition. Textiles, rugs, tapestries, furni- 
ture arrangement, curtains and draperies, period 


wood on andirons. 


ordinary fireplace and = 
| 
Send for booklet; also separate 


quing process they undergo. The waste-paper 





ve é s,etc. (€ ses f ofessi | i . e x 
boone sa AER basket illustrated on page 4 Is of the type ane of andirons and of 
Start at once. Send for Catalog B4 that 1S very popula and can be used equally EdwinA Jackson& Bro Inc. 

r \. ANC, 





47 Beekman St., New York, N.Y. 








Che NEW YORK SCHQ@DL of | happily in bedroom or living-room. Very often 

INTERIOR DECORATION these baskets are lined with a brilliant colored - —— 

IOl PARK AVE ‘NEW YORK CITY paper that matches the decoration of the room. 
Estebbiched 1956 This one had a green border lined with the Stillwell 

same shade and is very dignified and lovely. PLAN BOOKS 

—Show Pictures, Floor Plans, and 

Estimated Costs of Building over 





























: | The same idea may be carried out by using 

















ORNAMENTAL | decorative wall paper, only here the design will 200 Selected Designs of 
SHIP | ¢ : = : Rete e. 3 CALIFORNIA STYLE HOMES 
| form the whole article rather than be in insert —for any climate 
— ; 4 se : ° 1 , **Representative Gal. Homes*’ “West Coast Bungalows” 
, as is the print. There is one shop in New York 50 Houses—7 to 1 rooms-$1 ‘50 Houses 6 & 7 Rooms—$1 
q i | : : : “The New Colonials’’ “Little Bungalows"’ 

A wall decoration . | that has built up an enormous trade in making 60 Houses—6to 10 Rooms-$1 75 Houses 3-4-5 Rooms—$1 

: 2 : “sae ECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for any three of 
great beauty and | ir dhoard boxes covered with brilliant colored Heese books and ect Gorege, Folder FRRE 

| charm. Designed by yaper Among their -ustomers are the high Money back if not satisfied 

Fred Dana Marsh, | Hullo amare itp x E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 882 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
A.N.A. Hand painted | class hat-shops which can get from them a more 
relief 123’ by 11” exclusive design than the great factories of ae 
ready to fasten against boxes give them. 
wall. Price $12.00 


We Have Moved 


toa more accessible location on the main highway south 
of P. oughke epsie. Stop atour C olonial Kitchen showroom 
displaying h and-wrought iron, antiques and interior deco- 
rations. Send for circular. 


HALF MOON FORGE 
POUGHKEEPSIE NEW YORK 


postpaid. 
Illustrated leaflet B 4 


sent on request 














JAMES R. MARSH - 101 Park Ave., New York 


WITCH BROOM 


Made of full-length broom corn, 
with rough sapling handle and 
rawhide thong — about 42 in. long. 














“POINTS”? AND OTHER 
STYLES FIFTY CENTS 
A YARD 


For COUNTERPANES, 
ScARFS, VALANCES, 
CURTAINS 








For the fireplace, or for your summer | 
cottage, bungalow, or country home. | 
$2.00, postpaid 


“Home-Making as a Profession” 


FREE. Home-study domestic science courses: 





in neat carton container Avini sn peanalianthonk fest 
diet. health, house planning, nursing, TEA ROOM, lunch- 


THE ARDEN FORGE THE JAPANESE PAPER UMBRELLA OFFERS Soe Orys Se coc. Fisting for mate well peid pestelone end heavecthcioney, 


: Arden, Delaware A GAY BARRIER AGAINST THE SUN AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 831 East 58th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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POIPERY 


“Gives the 
i Gs o atial 


ouch” 


BIRD BATH will make 
a delightful spot in your 
garden bringing the birds 
with their merry note. Vases 
and shapely Jars form charm- 


ing contrasts in nature’ 
setting. 

Our collection of enduring 
Terra Cottas also includes 
Flower Pots, Boxes, Fonts, 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globes, 
Benches and other interest- 


ing accessories for the garden, 
sun room and house. 
A catalogue illustrating 300 
numbers will be sent upon re- 
ceipt of 20c in stamps. 


GALLOWAY TERRA~COTTA COMPANY 


3220WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


| 























Originated 
by 
0. F. Brand & Son 


America’s 
Foremost 
Hy bridizers 
of the 
Peony 


Vl. Brand 


New Brand Peony Mrs. Archu 


Carrying this season the largest stock of strictly first- 
class peonies we have ever grown, in such 


Wonderful Brand Varieties 


as: Benjamin Franklin, Brand’s Magnificent, Charles MeKellip, Chestine Gowdy, 


Lk. B. Browning, Frances Willard, Henry Avery, Luetta Pfeiffer, Judge Berry, Lora 
Dexheimer, | ongfellow, Martha Bulloch. Marv Brand, Phoebe Carey, and Richard 
Carvel. Also a complete assortment of the most beautiful varieties of other grower 

both European and American 

All are fully described in our beautiful new peony catalog the most complet 
and exhaustive book ever written on the peony This catalog, which cost us more 
than fifty cents each to print, is free to every intending peony purchaser for the 
asking 


THE BRAND PEONY FARMS 


Box 22, Faribault, Minnesota 








The Brand Peonies’ 


IeZz3 a) 


\ MON TAMOWER; 


A Greatly Simplified and Efficient 
Lawn Mower 







From the hundreds of attempts to 

produce and improve the lawn 

mower, Montamower stands out 

alone as the only real advance- 
ment in generations 


°15 


Direct to you from 
the manufacturer. 
No dealers or 
jobbers. 














The blades gather the grass in 
little bunches and shear them 
off smoothly and evenly. 


More Practical Than Any Other Lawn Mower 






Montamower—the result of eight 
years of development is guaran- 
teed mechanically perfect. Owner 
satisfaction proves it. Simple— 
durable—with an excess of 
strength in every part—it gives 
years of service without trouble. 
Montamower does not run close 
enough to the ground to pick up 
sticks, twigs, etc.—it cannot grasp 
small stones that wouldinjure the 


blades. Weighs only 7/2 Ibs. — 
can easily be handled bya 
woman or child—silent in oper- 
ation—blades may be sharpened 
or replaced by new ones at less 
expense than necessary to 
sharpen an ordinary lawn 
mower. Drive wheels do not 
mat the grass—grass catcher can 
be easily attached. Cuts a 16- 
inch swath. 


























Cuts and Trims 
at Same Time 
Montamower cuts the 
lawn perfectly and trims 
clear to walls, fences, etc. 

—no fringe left. 


Cuts pe Grass 
Easily 


Cuts tall grass—cuts dan- 


delions—June grass, etc. 
rdinary mower just 
pushes them over. 








Trims Close—No 
Harm to Trees 
Montamower cuts clear 
to trees, shrubs, etc. with- 
out harming—no cutting 

by hand necessary. 


MONTAMOWER SALES COMPANY 


Perkins Building 
GRAND RAPIDS - 


MICHIGAN 


Reference—Grand Rapids Savings Bank 


,-a2eeeMAIL COUPON TODAY=+----* 


Enclosed find remittance of $15.00. Please send one 
Montamower to this address: on condition that if it is 
not as represented my money will be refunded on re- 
turn of the Montamower. 


Name 


Address 





aaegegeaaae 





Order a 
Montamower Today 


Guaranteed to be as repre- 
sented or money refunded. 
Send check or draft for 
$15 00. Delivery charges 
prepaid if remittance ac- 
companies order. 
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5 Protect Your 


Home 


From fire, light- 
ning and weather, 
and add security 
to good service 

and lasting sat- 
‘ amen isfaction. For 
better tin roofs and sheet metal work, use 


Galvanized ff YG 
Sheets and KEYSTONE 


Roofing Tin Plates Snpeg ste 


This copper-steel alloy material assures greater wear and resist- 
ance to rust for all forms of exposed sheet metal work — roofing, 
siding, spouting, gutters, eaves trouch, and similar uses. Look 
for the Keystone added to regular brands. 

APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets will give increased wear 
and added permanence to the sheet metal work on your buildings. 
KEYSTONE COPPER STEFL Koofing Tin Plates make clean, safe, 
attractiveand satisfactory roofs. Supplied in grades upto 40 pounds 
coating— specially adapted to residences and public buildings. 
Metal roofs may be painted to harmonize with the color scheme 
of the building—an important feature which is often overlooked. 
Keystone quality products are sold by leading metal merchants 
and are used by first-class roofers and sheet metal workers. Send 
for our booklet, ““Copper—Its Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin." 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 
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Casement}... 














Who 
Cleans 
Your Windows? 


N‘ ) matter who does it, if it’s hard to do, and 
risky in the doing, they won't be cleaned 


as often as they should be 





It is just one more reason for casement win- 
dows; there are at least ten other good ones: 


That is to say, if they are outswung and 
equipped with Win-Dor operators All eleven 
of the eleven reasons are given in our booklet 
called, ‘‘Things You Ought to Know About 
Casement Windows.” 


The Casement Hardware 
225 East Ohio Street 
CHICAGO 
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“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES’? 


Ninthe 
cal boo 





. A useful and practi- 
gued to as 









sist you in 
tion. 


plete 


solving your 
] Size 9x12 
designs with 15U illustrations 
B Colonial. Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
ber, and other styles of Architec- 
' ture. Information forthe building 
of a good house Estimates are 
present market prices. Floor plans with dimensions. Plans and special 
sketches furnished. Designs costing $7,000 to $42,000. 


Price $3.00, Prepaid 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, 


building pre 








inches, 


Architect, 334 Fifth Ave, New York City 





material and design of your house. 
ing a brick house, one would think first of a 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


WE are prepared to give information on 
all matters pertaining to the house, its 
planning, its building, its equipment, and 
its furnishing; and also pertaining to the 
grounds about the house, their organization 
into service- and pleasure-units, and their 
planting. 

If this information is given in the form of 
sketches or drawings, the prices vary and 
may be had upon application. If given in 
the form of a letter, the charge is two dollars 
for one to four questions, and fifty cents 
for each additional question. 


Questions should be paragraphed and 
numbered and the money should be en- 
closed with the letter. There is no charge 
for questions about our own House Bean- 
tiful houses. Address all communications 
on the subjects mentioned above to the 
Home Builders’ Guide, Readers’ Service, 
House Beautiful Publishing Co., 8 Arling- 
ton Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


Letters are answered by mail immedi- 
ately, but we retain the privilege of publish- 
ing such letters in whole or in part, unless 
especially requested not to do so. Also, 
we reserve the right to decline to answer 
any question or to make any plans or 
sketches if for any reason it seems best to 
do so. 


Question: | want to build a masonry 
wall around a small garden directly in 
back of my house. | want it high enough 
so that one cannot see over the top and 
of such a character as to form a pleasing 
background for the planting. Can you 
help me with some suggestions: 


NSWER: 


your wall depend largely upon 


The material and design for 
the 
Assum- 








brick garden wall, for a stone house a stone 
wall, and for a house finished with stucco, a 


wall covered with the same material. 


not invariable rule however, as stucco- 


an 


This is 


finished walls and brick houses or brick walls | 
and stucco-finished houses may be used to- | 


gether with success. 


One usually regrets a 


brick wall or a stucco-finished wall brought 


into close relation with a stone house, and in 


skill should be used. Again, a high solid wall 


with no openings can be oppressive, no matter 


| 
such a combination of materials the greatest | 
| 
| 
| 


how skillfully the garden is planted. A care- 
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EXCELSIOR RUSTPROOF 


Ornamental Wire Fences and Gates 












These high grade wire products will give ample 
protection as well as improve the appearance of any 
estate, yard or garden. The fabric, made of heavy 
gauge wire, is hot galvanized after construction which | 
gives it long-wearing qualities not found in any other 
fence. Made in chain link and ornamental (clamp | 
construction) types in heights up to and including | 
eight feet. | 

Our new catalog on fence, flower bed guard, trellis, 
lawn border and arches will be sent upon request. 


| 
| 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CORPORATION 
41 East Forty-second Street, New York 


Worcester Buffalo Detroit Chicago San Francisco 








EALTH, the 
priceless jewel 
of youth, is ably 
protected by a Ke- 
wanee Sewage Dis- 
posal System. Send for 
Bulletins explaining 
about 200 styles and 
sizes of Kewanee Sew- 
age Disposal, Electric 
Light and Water Sup- 
ply Systems, 
KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
439 So. Franklin St., Kewanee, Ill. 


EWANEF 


Water, Light, Sewage Disposal 











Concrete 

Construction 2 ‘ Vy 
Lasts Le 

Forever 





Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Posi- 
tively will not rust. Can be purchased 
direct or through any reliable Hard- 
ware or Housefurnishing Store. Send 
for catalog and price list. 


FELLOWS & CoO., Inc. 
47 High Street Boston, Mass. 

















PILGRIM TRAILS: *"*s:y.o"" 
By Frances Lester Warner 
15 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY wan 8 Arlington St., Bo:ton (17), Mass. 
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Making Money Go 
a Long Way 


~©) 
@ 


EORGE WASHINGTON, it is related, 


threw a silver dollar across the 


Potomac River. At the spot where the 
feat is said to have been performed, the 
stream is approximately a mile in width. 
But admittedly, 


then, than now. 


a dollar went farther 


You can make your dollar go farther 
than it otherwise would by reading the 


advertisements. 


Guided by advertising, 


chandise of established reputation. If 


you buy mer- 


it’s clothing, you know how well it should 
If it’s 
a musical instrument, you know what to 
If it’s 


you know what kind 


wear and what the style should be. 


expect in tone and workmanship. 
a vacuum cleaner, 
of service it should give. 

It pays toread advertising. It willsave 
you time, money and effort. It will help 
you dress better, eat better, sleep better 
and live better. 





Make every dollar travel far 
Read the advertisements 











1923 














All Cay FE 7 EP. i st qv xtures 


HE average householder has been unable by appearance 

| to distinguish the difference between All-Clay China 

and Porcelain plumbing fixtures and other plumbing on 

¢ market — white in color, to be sure, but totally different 

otherwise. It is for the safeguard and guidance of such people 

truly interested in securing the genuine and best that we 

‘lace this trade mark our pride-mark on cach and every 
piece of ware we manufacture. 





Stands for Excellence 


*Tepeco”’ Fixtures are true china and porcelain, gleaming 
white, but far more important, sanitary beyond any other 
terial from which plumbing fixtures can be made. The 
cientific reason for this is because glaze can be tired or baked 
on clay at such a high degree of temperature. Instead of 
merely coating the surface it fuses into the body itself, making 
and peeling an impossibility. This high heat also 
i a close, impenetrably hard surtace which resists the 
lhesion of soil All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures are 
t affected by the action of cleansing preparations, medicine, 
t or ordinary A dampened cloth quickly re- 
moves any trace of dirt. 


chipping 
*Tepeco”’ 


acid stains. 


Because it is hard for people outside the plumbing trade to 
distinguish between All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures and other 
materials, we urge you to insist that the “ trade mark, 
the Star within the Circle, be upon your plumbing fixture 


Tepeco”’ 


purcnases. 


Literature or 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


2 request 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
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There is a mediaeval grandeur of scale and rug- | 
gedness of construction in this Tudor Stone Roof, ? 
which harmonizes with the architecture of the I 
building. Tudor Stone is enduring rock—the } 
chosen roofing for many of our fink 
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t residences 






Write for new booklet. 


FAising-and Pelson- Sfate-ompany 
Quarries and Main Office: West Pawlet, Vt. 
Architects’ Service Department 
101 Park Avenue, NEW YORK 
Boston Philadelphia 
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UP-TO-DATE 


HOUSE OWNERS 
are particular about 
having no disrepu- 
tablecornerson the 





Estate. 


Does YOUR Backyard 
look like this? 


~ 


~—S ‘L_ 
tran saa aE MASS 


UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER keeps the 
garbage away from Flies, Sun, Frost and Prowling 
Cats and Dogs. The inside bucket is protected by 
the Metal Receiver. A PERMANENT INVESTMENT. 

Sold Direct or Catalogue 


send f 





Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
23 Farrar Street 


Lynn, Mass. 





HODGSON tse 
“Withstood All Kinds of Weather” 


Sp gage] HOUSES are carefully constructed 
trom red cedar, the must durable wood known. 

Send for catalog J. 
Hodyson Ho 


“3, poultry-house 


It shows many beautiful 
al photoyraphs), also ga- 
Ss, camps, ete. Write for it 


uses (act 








E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 

















fully designed opening, on the other hand, 
may be as attractive as a window in a room, 
through which one catches a glimpse of a 
distant view. These openings should not com- 
pete to distract one’s interest from the garden 
itself. 

In building a garden wall it is of the utmost 
importance that it be carried below the freez- 
ing line, and that its footings be broad enough 
to prevent settling. It should be thick enough 
to be stiff, but need not be built as the wall of 
a house is, to carry loads other than its own 
weight. A brick garden wall four inches thick, 
for example, would not be satisfactory as it 
has not enough mass to give it inherent 
strength. Another important consideration 
is the treatment of the top, often called the 
coping, of the wall. Fortunately, the broken 
glass bottles or the jagged pointed stones so 
often used in the Victorian era as proper deco- 
rations for walls are no longer common. It 
is well to make the coping of materials having 
few vertical joints, because through these joints 
water will gradually work its way, to freeze 
inside the wall and cause ugly cracks. One of 
the finest of coping materials is bluestone, 
which may be laid on the wall in lengths vary- 
ing from three to five or six feet. An equally 
good material is slate in long slabs. In both 
cases, the thickness of the coping will be hardly 
more than two or at most three inches and the 
projection beyond the faces of the wall not 
over a quarter of an inch. Bluestone or slate 
rough hewn are somewhat informal in char- 
acter. For a more formal treatment, particu- 
larly on a wall of cut stone, or one finished in 
stucco, limestone blocks may be used. If stone 
proves too expensive, cast concrete may be 
used instead, but it is difficult to get the same 
character in a concrete coping that one can 
get with bluestone or slate. For a brick wall, 
particularly of old brick, dark of tone and 
rough of texture, nothing is more satisfactory 
than a bluestone coping. A less expensive 
coping, but one less permanent, may be con- 
structed of wood planks, two, or better, three 
inches thick, the top beveled to shed water 
and the planks firmly bolted to the wall. 

For a wall finished with stucco surfaces, 
concrete blocks or hollow terra cotta blocks 


may be used. If the wall is extensive, it is 
often advantageous to break the surface with 
panels in order to make it less monotonous. 
Proper flashing with lead, zinc, or copper di- 
rectly under the coping prevents water from 


working down inside the wall. 
* kK 


Ovrstion: Can you suggest a substi- 


tute for tile for bathroom walls 

NSWER: If one can afford it, there is 

nothing better for lining a bathroom wall 
than glazed tile, but a waterproof wall can be 


obtained at less expense. 
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St Good Jime to Install 
Automatic Heat Ontrol 


When you have your furnace cleaned 
out and putin shape for the winter, in- 
stall automatic heat control. The Min- 
neapolis Heat Regulator is quickly 
and easily installed in old or new homes, 
on any type of heating system, burning 
any kind of fuel. 
The Minneapolis Heat Regulator pro- 
vides a uniform, comfortable tempera- 
ture at all times. Drafts, dampers and 
valves are controlled automatically and 
the temperature never varies. A lower 
night temperature is maintained and 
the change to day temperature is made 
automatically in the morning. Half a 
millioninuse, Write for booklet 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
2745 4th Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Service Branches in 20 principal Cities 


TM INMEAROLS 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 





































CASEMENT WINDOWS 


Home-owners, builders and architects 
tell us that there would be far more ecase- 
ment windows used if people knew the | 
advantages of Hoffman Casements. 
These easements are cheapest to install, | gi 
easiest to operate, insure full ventilation, |i 
are cleaned from the inside and have no 
operating mechanism and, therefore, no 

repairs. : 
Send for new picture booklet, showing |f 
installations of Hoffman type casements 
in all types of buildings. 








Andrew Hoffman Mfg Co. 
903 Steger Big, CHICAGO 
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Teller’s Colonial 


Wrought Iron Hardware 


HE mud scraper shown, an old Baltimore 

design in hand wrought iron, will grace the 
doorstep of cottage or mansion, and serve a 
gentle re_inder for those who enter to clean 
their muddy boots. 

Door knockers, latches, strap hinges, wall 
irons and such reproduced in wrought iron 
that truly express the character of the old 
No. 51-12 VEE 
Brochure of designs and information on request with four cents postage. 


Myron 5S. Teller, 280 Wall Street, Kingston, N.Y. 





CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS 


BEFORE YOU BUILD, get my 
(4 page up-totdate book of 
arious types of bun 
ve Shows exteriors 
floor plans of 08 bun 
Sto ll reome 
arefully ected from 
theusands of beautiful 
The best bungalew book published rice $2.00 post 
No Stamps please 
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bungalows 
paid anywhere es : 
George Palmer Telling, 351 Kensington Place, Pasadena, California 
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| I would suggest that the frame walls of the 
bathroom be covered with expanded metal 
| 


S Snow White 


lath to which can be applied cement plaster. 





> HESS STEEL ze , 
. | , ‘re ye » nl pai c 
MEDICINE. CABINETS | The plaster can be painte dw ith ( nt whi h 
and | may be washed as freely as tile. If the floor 1s 
LAVATORY MIRRORS to be of tile a tile sanitary base ts desirable. 
‘ 4 Sometimes the cement plaster is marked off 
Sanitary Beautiful in squares or rectangles, thus giving an effect 
Better than wood —never | of tile 
sag, shrink, warp or stain. | . an Ss 
Easily cleaned with soap | eae LEADER-TRAHERN_TANKSSPUMPS AND POWER 
and water. The enamel is a 





guaranteed never to crack, 
blister or peel. 


QOueEsTIoN: How can | make wooden Trained in service 


Low in price, but fine gate posts secure? Those who demand unobtrusive, dependable service, 
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ile oilin rough cedar posts which can be buried three | noise and mechanical li ability has been their aim 
: : | : s 3 é | Some of the finest estates in the East are Leader served. 
This dealer or or four feet in the ground. As an added pre- Whatever your water problem may be consult Leader 
mark write us for } anti tl ° rh — oe as | engineers. It is good insurance that obligates you in no way. 
guarantees illustrated | CAUEION: CEE) Ons may © dipped im creasore 3 Leader Tanks and Equipment for water, air and oil. 
best booklet |} Another method is to make the foundation of Experienced water supply men wanted. 
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too small to fit over a cedar post. 

















Mrs. Ruggles’ Home-Made QUESTION: Kindly enlighten me as to the ya 
proper time of year to transplant cedar EROLU x 
CREAM CARAMELS trees and other evergreens taken from the ques 1-1-7 


woods on a New York State property and VENTILATING 






































































CAN NOW BE PURCHASED BY MAIL transferred to my home grounds. These | PORCH SHADES 
; ai : . ‘ — j ee facswel 
One-pound box, assoried, mailed anywhere, parcel trees of course are native and Vv hardy | / ‘a 
post insured, on receipt of $1.00 The idea is to use trees about four feet in | What Use Is a Sunbaked Porch? 
ne eee RR ee eo weal? height. Kindly tell me also how deep the 3X installing 2 set. of Acrotux 
c luc g stage entilating Porch S| 
Perhaps somewhere in this world someone can make holes should be can convert the hardest, | 
better caramels, but mine are the best | know how to = : F : | porch ; cluded outc 
make NSWER: The time that ts usually con- | tendon 
Quality Guaranteed. If not all I claim, a post card , : These de 
will refund your money sidered the best for transplanting ever- seamed t 
, . ‘lL ERC ree , , -} ar Wl and 4 olor U sur 
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are ! HOMES A beautiful book of 8 pages, showing ing a ball of earth about the roots. To do this, 2348 Oakland Ave., Waukesha 
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e old cost of thousands of dollar keep the fibrous roots from drying out. In 
‘ Price ONE DOLLAR postpaid resetting them the holes must be dug deep 
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probably should be dug not less than two feet 
deep and three feet wide and some good top 
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Tue rear purpose of the Estey Organ is music, the greatest 
music that One instrument can produce, the nearest to that of 
the orchestra with its numerous picces. 
A pipe organ is easily installed in any home, old or about 
to be built. The volume of sound, the size of the pipes, are 
proportioned to the space, so that the music is perfect and 
harmonious. Each residence organ is designed for its specific 
purpose. And cach organ is equipped with the Estey Organist, 
a device for playing any music as a master would interpret it, 
while you merely sit and listen. 
RESIDENCE PIPE 
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JOHN HOWARD PAYNE HOMESTEAD 


The Shrine of Homes —‘Home, Sweet Home’ 


F you should happen to be a 

visitor in the quaint, charm- 
ing village of Easthampton, Long 
Island, this summer, in that 
dreamy little town, with its 
weather-stained houses, tucked 
away at the foot of the rolling 
Shinnecock hills, on the south 
coast of Long Island, you must 
not pass unobserved a delightful 
landmark which should be en- 
deared to the heart of every true 
American. 

Tucked away so_ peacefully 
that the eye of the chance visitor 
might pass it by unnoticed is the 
little vine-covered cottage that 
inspired the writing of that un- 
dying song, ‘Home, Sweet 
Home.’ But very few persons 
even know of its existence or of 
its history-making character. 
Here it stands to-day, the John 
Howard Payne homestead, an 
emblem and symbol of all that 
the word ‘home’ should mean. 
And it is of this humble cottage 
that Payne wrote when, sorrow- 
ful and poor, stranded in gay 
Paris, away from all that was 
dear to him, he thought of the 
peaceful quiet village of East- 
hampton, the scene of his child- 
hood, and penned his poem. 

Down the long elm-shaded 
street you may pass, to the old 
ducking pond, where the road 
divides. If you are not careful you may 
completely miss the house. There is no sign 
or shingle to mark the spot. But keep your 
eyes open for a gray, weather-stained, un- 
pretentious little cottage nestled down under 
overhanging tree tops which lovingly caress 


BY ELIZABETH and CYRUS KAUFFMAN 





the moss-covered roof. Back from the street 
it stands, a bower of loveliness, half hidden by 
an abundance of pale wistaria and golden- 
white honeysuckle blossoms, through which in- 
vitingly shine innumerable Georgian paned 
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windows. The wind and the rain, the sun 
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AN ABUNDANCE OF Of 
PALE WISTARIA AND GOLDEN-WHITE HONEYSUCKLE 


and the snow have painted 
the exterior, not in colors but 
in the soft tones of Nature’s own 
making. Only a tiny board 
walk leads from the moss-cov- 
ered fence, past the sundial, 
right to the fine old Colonial door 
with its brass knocker, on which 
are inscribed those immortal 
words, ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 
A huge hand-wrought key pro- 
trudes from the escutcheon, 
and the  cock’s-head _ hinges 
show the mark of the forge. 
Ihe whole place breathes of 
Welcome. 

To-day, this homestead is the 
charming summer residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Buek of 
Brooklyn, New York, who by 
chance found the house just as 
it was about to be demolished. 
It was in a frightfully dilapi- 
dated condition. Rank vines 
completely covered the windows 
and blocked the doorway, and 
floors, in many rooms, had sunk 
to the level of the ground. 

Mr. Buek persuaded the own- 
ers to let him buy the place. 
With the fine sentiment for the 
beauty of the past, which is his, 
Mr. Buek labored to restore the 
house and repair the ravages 
time. Door sills were 

rotted and the fine old paneling 
was cracked and water-stained. 
The house had been standing since about 
1660 and houses of that day were built for per- 
The great beams were of solid 





manence. 
cedar, and the floor planks of hard oak. Love, 
skill, and persistence worked wonders. To-day 
it is a perfect representation of the earliest type 
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DOWN THE LONG ELM-SHADED STREET YOU COME UPON IT BY THE DUCKING POND 


of Pilgrim architecture, dating back to the 
seventeenth century. It is one of the most 
attractive pictures of early Colonial life which 
has been preserved for us. 

It was an evening in June, when nuptials 
had been said, that two young, very young per- 
sons, hand in hand, starting upon life’s journey 
together, drew up before the gateway of 
‘Home, Sweet Home.’ Their vehicle was a 
modern Franklin 1921 model — but waft your 
wand, oh mistress enchantress! would that it 
were a four-in-hand and a maid with her band- 
boxes, her queer-shaped leather trunk up be- 
hind, alighting from her coach. She is assisted 
by her bridegroom husband, in knee breeches 
and lace-edged sleeves. Be that as it may. The 
past is gone. It is in truth the present day. 
Dusk is falling and lights shine from every 
window of ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ Choir boys 
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THE GRAY-SHINGLED, VINE-COVERED COTTAGE RESTORED BY ITS APPRECIATIVE OWNERS 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





are rehearsing for the Sunday serv- 
ice on the morrow in Maidstone 
Church, close by, which we learn 
later is a replica of the old Episco- 
pal Church in Maidstone, England. 

But look, down the little old 
boardwalk, with arms outstretched, 
comes our hostess, Mrs. Buek. She 
is attired in a simple white gown, 
with a soft, flimsy lace fichu about 
her throat caught up with an ex- 
quisite, finely carved, cameo 
brooch. Her hair is a soft silken 
white and her arms are extended 
to embrace her husband and her 
two arriving guests, the ‘newly 
weds’ and give to them the wel- 
come that is ‘Home, Sweet Home’s.’ 

Should you be but a visitor in 
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this town, and fortunate enough to pass over 
the old millstone which flags the doorstep, its 
grooves worn smooth by generations, and over 
the sill, you will, at once, be impressed by the 
entry, with its tiny closet under the stairs and 
by the diminutive winding staircase, with its 
hand-carved spindles and hand-wrought rail. 
The sundial has caught the last shafts of the 
declining day, the sun has set and the lights are 
lit. 

We will enter the dining-room first, with its 
beautiful old, white wall paneling. The table 
is set for four, mine host and hostess and the 
two guests. The lustrous mahogany table is 
lighted with four snow white tapers in shining 
old pewter candlesticks and set with thin spar- 
kling silver. Can you believe your eyes? The 
table is a glittering mass of gold — the dinner 
service is a set of gold Spode ware. We learn 
later that it was the bridal set, over one hun- 
dred years ago, of an unhappy maiden who 
languished into despair and whose wedding 
never took place; and that this was the first 
time the set had been used in many years. 
Our hands almost tremble as we lift the deli- 
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THE OLD KITCHEN WHICH IS NOW USED AS 
THE CURIO ROOM 


cate pieces that have been used in our honor. 

The linen is matchless white and the bright 
burning tapers light up the rich mahogany and 
white paneling. Our eyes restlessly rove from 
one exquisite piece of rare mahogany, pewter 
or china, back to the sweet face of our delight- 
ful hostess or the more jovial face of our host. 
In the cupboards are rare pieces of lustre of a 
delicate rose hue, sets of ‘old blue,’ a green and 
pink sprigged pattern on a cream ground, with 
more of the gold Spode bridal set, and rare 
pieces of old glass, and there on the buffet is 
a huge glass bowl which sends out peals of 
clear, crystal music at the slightest tap. Al- 
most with fear we watch the plates, a century 
old, cleared away, and heavy cut glass goblets, 
equally old, entrusted to the experienced hands 
of the servant. 

In the living-room a merry fire sputters on 
the hearth and we draw our chairs about the 
fireplace which is of Old English sun-dried 
bricks of a deep red hue. The evenings are 
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cool here in Easthampton, even in summer, 
and the warmth from the fire cuts the damp- 
ness. Coffee is served from a tall pewter pot 
and poured into exquisite cups of pink lustre 
ware. As we sip our coffee, our host tells us 
that the iron and pothook and great iron 
crane there in the chimney are the original ones 
which he found behind the fire board when he 
started to restore the old place. 

Mr. Buek has gathered unexampled treas- 
ures of Pilgrim and early Colonial days and 
harmoniously fitted them in place. Not an in- 
congruous note exists. Every chair, every dish, 
even the tick of the great grandfather’s clock 
in the corner all blend together to make this 
home an expression of the love and the labor 
of those who produced and first lived in it. 
The large sitting-room is lighted by electricity 
but the light is soft and mellow. On the table 
the fixtures are those of old glass oil-burning 
lamps with deep, long prisms, now electrified, 
and the lighting effect on the wall carries out 
the candle idea. 

On the snowy breast of the broad chimney, 
lovingly clings the Williard portrait of Payne, 
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THE BED ROOM WITH THE BIG MAHOGANY 
FOUR POSTER AND BLUE COVERLET 


which Mr. Buek found in a dingy, basement 
shop in Boston. Here in the little Easthamp- 
ton cottage where John Howard Payne was 
born, it belongs, and should rightfully stay. 
In one corner of the room is the spinet piano 
and from its ivory keys, more than once, has 
swelled that haunting melody — the sweetest 
strains that ’ere were heard. Windsors and 
ladder-backs, Chippendales and Hepplewhites, 
Sheratons and fiddle-backs, they are all here, a 
profusion of rarity and charm, such treasures! 
deftly fitting into their beautiful yet simple 
surroundings. There beside the fireplace is a 
chair-table with its turnable top silhouetted 
against the white wainscoting. Some ship’s 
carpenter must have lent a hand in making 
this room for the wainscoting, from floor to 
ceiling, is made of wood panels resembling a 
ship’s cabin or an Old English manor house. 
The ship’s carpenter was a man of fine tastes 
and broad experience and the most skilled 
mechanic in the craft. The enormous width of 





Brown Brothers 
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IN THE LIVING-ROOM AGAINST THE OLD PANELING HANGS THE WILLARD PORTRAIT OF PAYNE 


Brown Brothers 


the panels bespeak of those bygone 
days when trees of mammoth 
girth were cut in nearby forests. 

In the living-room simple, white 
curtains adorn the windows and 
are held back by opalescent curtain 
knobs. The woodwork, wainscot- 
ing, and paneling are all white. 
Leading off the living-room is the 
treasure room or Mr. Buek’s own 
room where are to be found a vast 
collection of Payne’s works, letters 
to the poet, Payne relics, his manu- 
scripts, appropriately bound or 
framed. 

On the wall we read the poet’s let- 
ter to his sister on his first appear- 
ance at Drury Lane in Douglas. 
Here is, indeed, the Payne shrine. 


We are anxious to see the great old kitchen, 
or, now, curio, or smoking-room. It is reached 
from both the living-room and from the dining- 
room and forms the centre back portion of the 
old homestead. The great room is most pic- 
turesque with its immense chimney of ruddy 
sun-baked bricks, the iron crane, fowling 
piece, pothook, iron, brass, and copper kettles, 
the long-handled warming pan, the great Dutch 
oven, pewter plates, porringers, and mugs. 
On the mantel are the old wine and brandy 
measurers and over all hangs the ship’s lantern. 
Among the many curiosities may be found 
candle-dipping irons, Betty lamps, snuffers 
and pipe tongs, fire boxes, Indian heads and a 
hord of other interesting pewter, iron, and cop- 
per relics. Here may be found a recurrence of 
wall paneling but of extreme simplicity. 

For the homemaker (Continued on page 68) 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE LIVING-ROOM WITH ITS FINE OLD FURNITURE 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


A COLONIAL HOUSE 


Planned to Take Advantage of the Ocean 
View at the Rear 


WILLIAM D. CRAWFORD, ESQ., OWNER 


FRANK HARPER BISSELL, ARCHITECT 


AT THE REAR OF THIS HOUSE IS A GORGEOUS VIEW OF LONG ISLAND 
SOUND, WITH ITS CURVING SHORE LINE AND FLAT MARSHES, AND A 
STUDY OF THE FLOOR PLANS WILL SHOW THAT THE DISPOSITION OF 
THE ROOMS TAKES FULL ADVANTAGE OF THIS FACT. ON THE FIRST 
FLOOR ALL THE PRINCIPAL ROOMS, THE LIVING-ROOM, DINING-ROOM 
AND LIBRARY, LOOK OUT UPON THE REAR AND THERE IS ALSO A DINING- 
PORCH OFF THE DINING-ROOM WHICH EMBRACES THE WATER VIEW. ON 
THE SECOND FLOOR, BY PLACING THE STAIR, HALL, CLOSETS, AND BATHS 
ON THE FRONT OF THE HOUSE, EACH OF THE FOUR BEDROOMS ALSO 
SHARES THIS VIEW. THE HOUSE IS PLACED CLOSE TO THE GROUND, 
SETTING COMFORTABLY INTO ITS SURROUNDINGS, AND THUS DOES NOT 
SEEM AN INTERLOPER IN THIS GROVE OF BIRCH, OAK, AND CEDAR TREES 











WITH WIDE WHITE SHINGLES, GREEN 
BLINDS, AND A ROOF THE COLOR 
OF THE SALT MARSHES, THIS HOUSE 
CONFORMS, EVEN TO THE PICTUR- 
ESQUE ROOF-RAIL ABOUT THE SERV- 
ICE WING, TO COLONIAL STANDARDS, 
AND IS THE EMBODIMENT OF ARCHI- 
TECTURAL EXCELLENCE AND HOSPI- 
TABLE APPEAL 


THIS PICTURESQUE GROUP OF SILVER 
BIRCHES IS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
COMBINED CHARM OF SEASHORE 
AND COUNTRY CHARACTERISTIC OF 
THE CRAWFORD PLACE, WHERE FIRS, 
CEDARS, AND OTHER NAT TREES 
ABOUND ON THE ACRE AND A HALF 
THAT FORM THE SITE, WHILE THE 
350 FEET OF WATER FRONT SUPPLY 
THE ADDED ATTRACTIONS OF BOAT- 
ING AND BATHING 
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FURNISHING THE SMALL HOUSE 
II. Practical Suggestions for the Dining-Room 


PLANNED AND Drawn By VERNA Cook SALOMONSKY 


ARTICLES SELECTED AND PHOTOGRAPHED BY ANTOINETTE PERRETT 


Note: The names and addresses of dealers from whom articles 


shown may be purchased will be gladly furnished. 


Please refer 


to articles by number, and address The Readers’ Service, House 


Beautiful Publishing Co., 8 


Arlington Street, Boston, Mass., 


and enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope. —'Tue Epirors 


HE dining-room is to-day a much more 

flexible room than it was a few years ago. 
less austere and formal, its uses often di- 
verted to other purposes than dining, and not 
infrequently abandoned for the more intimate 
kitchen-dining-alcove, it demands a_ wider 
scope in its furnishings than did the familiar 
stereotyped dining-room of yesterday. 

But even for the house where the dining- 
room is used for dining purposes only, the 
modern point of view in house decoration 
accords with the new psychology of a gayer, 
more sanely proportioned outlook on life than 
our ancestors possessed, and demands furnish- 
ings that dispel gloom and super-seriousness. 

Decorators and manufacturers of household 


furniture to-day offer a wealth of material so 
that the householder has a latitude of choice 
that rangesall the way from bright gayly painted 
furniture— inexpensive but effective —through 
furniture of oak and walnut, now well designed 
to bring out all the beauty of these woods, to 
maple, for reproductions of early American 
pieces, and mahogany which has long been 
and still is used for furniture of more delicate 
design and elegance. 

In style of furniture also there is a choice as 
wide, for one may choose whether he will dine 
in a Jacobean room, an Italian, an English, an 
early American, a later Colonial, or a purely 
modern American one. 

In the sketch, the dining-room shown is a 

















modern one showing the English influence in 
its long refectory table and dresser, though the 
chairs used are the American type of Windsor 
rather than the English, and the walls are of 
plain plaster instead of paneled. The result, 
nevertheless, is a delightful room which should 
instill cheer and insure a family comaraderie. 
The floor is covered with linoleum, here in 
black and white, to simulate marble, and the 
linen shown in Fig. 21 is used as a hanging. 
One of the less expensive chintzes might be 
substituted for this, but there are times when 
a very lovely hanging will transform a whole 
room and so its expense be entirely justified. 
The lighting of the dining-room is a problem 
which has several solutions, and the one to be 
chosen depends upon the tastes and habits of 
the family in question. There may be a central 
light above or a central light and side lights; 
there may be side lights alone, to be used as 
auxiliary for candles; or all three sources of 
light may be depended upon. If the family pre- 
fers the general use of candles, a concealed 
ceiling light is a very good expedient for the 
more mechanical uses of the room. If the room 
is used for other purposes than dining, some 
sort of general illumination is almost necessary, 
although plugs may be placed to accommo- 
date table lamps, which, during meals, could 
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The central 


be replaced by electric candles. 
fixture shown in the sketch is a hand-forged 
iron pendant with nine lights and may be 
purchased for ninety dollars. 


KEY TO PHOTOGRAPHS 


16. Imported —. pewter flagon, 113” high, $16.50; 
bowl, 23’ deep, 8” diameter, $6.75; shallow plate, 93" 
diameter, $6.50; measure, I pint, $7.50. 

17. Hand-forged iron three-bracket candle sconce, $18. 

18. Hand-forged iron single sconce for candle or electric 
light, $18. 

19. Hand- forged iron candelabra, adjustable, $18 each, $35 
a pair. 

20. famed English pewter bowl, 8’ diameter, $6.75; 
pepper-box (large) $3. 50, (smaller) $3.00; Farnham 
Cup (to right) 33” high, 4%” diameter, $3.50; Wiltshire 
Cup, small, $1. 75, large, $3.00. 

21. Heavy ecru linen stitched with gray leaves, green and 
black vines with blue, lavender and red-brown buds 
and flowers, 34’ wide, $24.75 a yard. 

22. Derryvale hand-printed linen, red, blue and lavender on 
natural colored background, 50” wide, $6.75 a yard. 

23. Glazed chintz with gay bouquets of flowers, 30” wide, 
$5.75 a yard. : 

24. Refectory table, dark oak with solid lyre-shaped 
trestles and iron bracings, $126.00. 

25. Stratford dresser in walnut, $480.00. 

26. Knickerbocker bench in medium and dark tones of wal- 
nut, $65.00. 

27. Luncheon set with runner, 18” x 54” and 12 mats, 12”” 


x 18’, $55.00. 
28. Refectory table, hand-made and hand-finished, in wal- 
nut, $158. 


29. Refectory chock from Taormina, Sicily, 54’ wide, 72” 
long, $70. 00; 90” _ lone, $85.00; 108” long, $100.00; 
Napkins, 20” x 20’, $47.50 for 12. 

30. Small Colonial table, $31: Windsor side chair with bent 
rungs, $31.50; Windsor High-Bow chair, $44.00. 

31. Welsh dresser in oak, 54” long and 72” high, $110.00. 

32. Four-gate table with beautifully turned legs, reproduced 
from old model, $125.00. 
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THESE SILHOUETTES CAME FROM A SHOP OF DIGNITY WHERE 


Wednesday 
Dear ISABEL, 

By this time you must have had my letter 
written on the steamer, a doleful enough note, 
too, | am afraid, for in spite of my proud boast 
of Newburyport seafaring ancestry, | am a 
sailor who loves the ocean best near the shore. 
Of course there were moments of joy; times 
when the wide expanse of water looked like 
crumpled silver, or resembled a great blue 
Staffordshire platter with a rim of lilac lustre 
— and | was happy just to be alive. But then, 
suddenly, a black curtain of misery would fall, 
and I am honestly bound to confess that it 
stayed down most of the voyage! Which was a 
pity for there were so many interesting people 
on board: a pretty violinist who has just been 
touring the United States; a minor Parisian 
musical troupe; an artist, a Basque, who 
looked, with his dark face and swirling cape, 
as if Goya had just painted his portrait, and 
who, in the evening, obligingly danced fan- 
dangos, and accompanied himself with nimbly 
clicking castanets. (By the way, he turns out 
to be a distinguished portrait painter, and | 
1ave been admiring a most engaging canvas of 





ONE OF THE ‘BOITES AUX MOUCHES’ WAS RE- 
DUCED TO 45 FRANCS SO I BOUGHT IT FOR YOU 


“CURIOSITES MILITAIRES’ WERE FOR SALE 


COLLECTING LETTERS 


I. ‘-Au Temps Fads’ 
BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


his in the Luxembourg.) How you would have 
enjoyed it all, you to whom a life on the rough- 


est Ocean wave presents no problems! When 
you do come over let me 





recommend the R 
for the captain is blandly 
agreeable, the food very 
good, while the constant 
gayety makes the ship like 
a floating cabaret, all 
advantages if you are a 
secure sailor. 

But how blessedly dear 
land did seem to me! 
Only a sense of O——’s 
vivid chagrin kept me 
from kneeling like Colum- 
bus at San Salvador, and 
kissing the ground in 
gratitude at my escape 
from the sea. It was a little shock at the cus- 
toms to find that I had to pay a rather heavy 
duty on my well-worn, familiar typewriter, 
but that was the only blot on perfection. 
Spring has come graciously early to France 
this year, and the countryside from Havre to 
Paris was all gentle green. Picture the wonder 
of it to me for at home Hillsover would have 
still been knee-deep in February snows, and the 
most daring blade of grass could not have ap- 
peared before April. But here, all along the 
way, men dressed in soft, dull blues (colors 
which fell in agreeably with the landscape) 
were working in thrifty gardens, and genista 
and dandelions and primroses brightened the 
world with their varied yellows. And every 
now and then a prunier in full bloom, or the 
deep, sweet pink of a Judas-tree against a 
cloudy sky! Normandy is infinitely lovelier 
than | had fancied; less flat, with rolling, rich 
meadows, and rounded hills which remind you 
of New England. And, my dear, the houses! 
Little fermes, clay-walled and softly-thatched; 
larger manor houses, red-roofed and set in 
square enclosures of tall poplars, and, occasion- 





A LOVELY BLACK AND GOLD EMPIRE 
LADY IN A HUSSAR’S COAT 


ally, high, high up, the flash of a white chateau. 
You may imagine the largesse of antiquities 
with which I endowed them all, and the agonies 
I endured at having to 
pass them by unsearched. 
And it was an equal grief 
to go straight through 
Rouen; to see just a very 
ugly railway station, and, 
at a distance, the lovely, 
reaching spires of the 
Cathedral. But I shall 
return; it is only an hour 
or two away from Paris, 
and unlike the less for- 
tunate Conrad, for me 
there shail be a road back 
to Rouen. 

We are quite settled 
here now in a little hotel 
on the Rue Monsigny, a street only sixty or 
seventy years old, they tell me, but which 
looks, with its antiquated iron lamps — the 
sort, you know, that I have longed to install in 
Hillsover — and its sedate houses of softly 





MY FIRST SILHOUETTE—A GRACIOUS 18TH 
CENTURY GENTLEMAN IN FADED BLUE SILK 





shaded brown-gray stone, quite as if it had 
been built in the eighteenth century. It rained 
that first night; of course it rained, and I should 
have been disappointed if it had not, for in 
Maupassant’s stories —he who knew Paris 
better than anybody else — don’t you remem- 
ber how always ‘une pluie fine, interminable’ 
seems to be falling? And the next morning it 
poured torrents! But how could it rain in my 
heart, even if it rained in 
the city, when outside all 
Paris was waiting for me; 
sights and sounds | had 
dreamed of for years: a 
baker’s boy scuttling by 
with a huge basket of 
petits pains on his head; 
the clopin-clopant of horses’ 
hoofs on the wooden-paved 
streets, and, suddenly, 
under my windows, a burly 
water-vender who cried, 
‘Ab, de lVeau, de l'eau, de 
l'eau, de l'eau’ in a falling 
melody, so cadenced, so 
musical that it was not diffi- 
cult to believethat his wares 
came from some enchant- 
ed spring. I am, you perceive, a romantic. 

In the afternoon the weather changed as if 
by magic; the wind veered, and the sky became 
blue with masses of featherbed clouds, We 
hurried out while Paris smiled to enjoy it all; 
up by the Louvre, across the Cours de Carou- 
sal, through the Tuileries, where small boys 
were sailing boats and early spring flowers 
bloomed in prim beds, and took an omnibus 
for the Left Bank, our destination being the 
Bon Marché for gloves, and a visit to the 
M——s who have been here now for a fort- 
night. And naturally enough, I hoped for 
antiquity shops; literally, Isabel, on certain 
streets they are as thick as pdtisseries, and 
these seem to grow every few feet. After we 
had bought our gloves, and stopped to eat our 
first real babas, bien arrosés, and, oh, so deli- 
cious, we walked down a few steps into a tiny 
place where there was a scramble of every- 
thing in the windows: miniatures, engravings, 
frames, purses, glass and china. But the patron 
had never heard of the silhouettes my heart 
desired, nor had the patronne 
in the next little shop where 
there was the same jumble of 
the past: it needs a practised 
treasures. 


EARLY 
STICKS, 


eye to discover 
Still, that’s just the way it is 
at home; you know how we 
have to poke and prowl about 
in New England to find what 
we want, and the only differ- 
ence is that here in Paris, 
there seem to be about fifty 
times as many chances, and 
at a fraction of what we are 
asked in America. 

After the second refusal we 
grew a little discouraged 
remember, it was our first 


ad THREE 
day, and we were in a strange 


THESE 





19TH CENTURY CANDLE- 
TALL AND DELICATELY 
FLUTED 


JULY 1923 


city — and, besides, it was late. So not seeing 
a bus we decided to take a short cut from 
Boulevard Saint Germain across to Boul Mich 
where the M——-s are en pension. Ah, the 
lucky walk, the fortunate decision, for, at 
Boulevard Raspail, at a windy corner where 
we stopped to ask a direction, there was an 
horloger; in his windows modern clocks and old 
clocks, with a sprinkling of miniatures and 
engravings. In we went 
again, and this was how we 
made our wants known, 
a double enterprise since 
O—— is new at the an- 
tique game, and | am very 
new at French! After the 
first ‘Bonjour, Madame,’ 
for you must never enter a 
French shop without a 
figurative hat in hand, and 
courteous greetings upon 
your lips, O—— proffered 
his request. ‘Madame, 
tenez-vous, par hasard, quel- 
ques vieilles silhouettes, des 
profiles anciennes, en noir, 
vous comprenez?’ Madame 
her head blankly; 





shook 
then suddenly in some for- 
gotten mental corner she 
must have found a vague 
memory, for, rummaging in 
the drawers of an old walnut 
secretary, full of miniatures, 
she took out my first French 
silhouette! You'll him 
when I come home, of course, 
but I do wish you could be- 
hold him now, this gracious 
eighteenth century gentleman 
in a round gilt frame backed 
with faded blue silk. It is a 
small profile, the frame not 
quite three inches across, the 
head itself just an inch and a half in height. 
But it is beautifully done; painted in India ink, 


see 


and then touched lightly with a faint gravish- 
blue shade so that the stock-collar, the lace 
frills, the military frogs and buttons on the 
Even his hair, tied 


coat all are clear and fine. 


in a becoming queue, seems lightly powdered, 





CANDLESTICKS | BOUGHT FOR 


A PEWTER PLATE, NINE INCHES 
IN DIAMETER, SLIGHTLY HOL- 
LOW AND WELL HALL-MARKED 





20 FRANCS FROM A *‘PATRONNE, 
OBLIGING AND EASY TO UNDERSTAND 


tw 
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and from the way it is 
dressed, and from his 
costume as well, I 
should put him in the 
last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. 
Just think, he might 
have been a friend of 
Lafayette, or gone 
gaily with a smile on 
his lips to a rendezvous 
with Madame Guillo- 
tine, but just who this 
gallant gentleman was, 
alas, and alas, I shall probably never know. 

But let me come back to practical matters, 
to the price I paid. Madame said, ‘Trente 





THE 


LOUIS TREIZE 
CANDLESTICK 


francs,’ but O—, rankling with a sense of in- 


justice done him that morning when a shop- 
keeper had dextrously added five francs to the 
price already marked on a most necessary um- 
brella, turned to me and said, ‘C'est un peu 
trop cher, n’est-ce pas?’ whereupon the patronne 
immediately replied, ‘Vingt cing, et c’est mon 
dernier prix.’ Of course I took it gladly and 
without more ado. Who would n’t? At the 
present rate of exchange it amounted to only 
a little more than a dollar and a half even be- 
fore the fall of the franc it still 
would not have been dear to 
our wav of thinking, about six 
dollars, although, in that 
case, it also would not have 
been marked so high, for 
prices have certainly beer 
pushed up to adjust them- 
selves to lowered money val- 





A WARMING-PAN WITH AN AP- 
PEALING DESIGN OF HEARTS, 
SPADES, CLUBS AND DIAMONDS 


ues. However, I cannot get 
used to bargaining; just be- 
cause it is n’t done in Ameri- 
ca, | suppose, but here — at 
least in antiquity shops 
every body ts expected to tr\ 
to make un meilleur marché, 
and I do endeavor, with the 
result that my timid manner 
becomes more boldly success- 
ful, although I trust it yet 
remains ingratiating. But 
imagine how infuriated our 
Favorite Dealer would be if 
we tried to cheapen prices 
with him! 
The next 
sight- (Continued on page 70) 


dav we went 











THE SIMPLE AND WELL- 
PLANTED POOL AT THE 
RIGHT IS AT ‘PROSPECT,’ 
PRINCETON, THE FORM- 
ER HOME OF WOODROW 
WILSON 


ARCHITECTURE IN THE GARDEN 


Formal Structures Help Tie the Grounds to the House 





A TEA-HOUSE OF SIMPLE DE- 
SIGN AND FINE PROPOR- 
TIONS WHICH IS WELL TIED 
TO THE LANDSCAPE. ESTATE 
OF FRANK VANDERLIP, ESQ., 
SCARBORO-ON-THE-HUDSON 
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Antoinette Perrett 


A COMPOSITION OF BREADTH AND DIGNITY IN WHICH THE WHITE BORDER AND WHITE SEAT HELP TO FOCUS 
THE ATTENTION ON THE MAGNIFICENT ELM. GARDEN OF JOHN T. PRATT, ESQ., GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND 
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THE ROSE GARDEN AT ASHDOWN PLACE NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


A LITTLE GARDEN HUNT IN ENGLAND 


OME of us can remember the devastating 
S influence of Albertian plus Victorian taste 
in the last century. But whocan tell how many 
beautiful relics of the past were ruthlessly 
swept away then to make room for vast 
stretches of lawn and artificial lakes? Daz- 
zling ribbon borders of scarlet geraniums and 
blue lobelias such as.decorated the approach to 
Prince Albert’s supreme creation, the much 
admired Crystal Palace, were the rage. Mo- 
notony, rigidity, and artificiality were the key- 


III. Modern Gardens 


BY ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS 


notes of the new order. This régime lasted 
about fifty years and still persists here and 
there. 

It was not until the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century that a true sense of beauty 
again asserted itself and there was a revival of 
interest in the arts and crafts of the Middle 
Ages and of the Renaissance. Two architects, 
Mr. George Devey and his partner Mr. James 
Williams, were among the pioneers prepared 
to ‘garden finely,’ as Bacon advises, and not 


afraid to look to the past for inspiration. 
Their adoption of ideas borrowed from old- 
fashioned gardens aroused the enthusiasm of 
numerous disciples, but was vigorously con- 
demned by the members of the budding 
naturalistic school to whom a straight line was 
as a red rag to a bull. Both of these new 
schools, however, agreed that the bedding-out 
in geometrical patterns of thousands of lobe- 
lias, geraniums, and other greenhouse plants 
was an altogether damnable practice. 
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The controversy between the lovers of the 
formal and the wild garden was at its height 
about 1900 and spread to this side of the 
Atlantic. All the artists in Cornish where | 
lived then, as now, became champions and 
exponents of the so-called ‘formal’ school and 
were among the first to revive old-fashioned 
gardens in this country. 
We eagerly read John 
Sedding’s Garden Craft 
Old and New and got ideas 
from the Formal Garden in 
England written and illus- 
trated by Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield and Mr. F. Inigo 
Thomas. A _ few years 
later on a garden pilgrim- 
age in England I met Mr. 
Thomas and saw some of 
the charming gardens he 
so ably designed, for he 
was well fitted to practise 
what he preached. | also 
had the pleasure of visit- 
ing Mr. William Robinson 
who conducted the oppo- 
sition movement and in- 
spired his followers to 
spread the irregular plant- 
ing of wild and Alpine 
flowers. Miss Gertrude 
Jekyll, a friend of both 
William Robinson and E. 
L. Lutyens, helped to rec- 
oncile their diverse the- 
ories and to develop a 
pleasing combination of 
the formal and the natural 
in garden design. When 
this study first absorbed 
my attention | had an 
interesting discussion re- 
garding their various the- 
ories with Miss Jekyll in 
the picturesque cottage 
that Mr. Lutyens built for 
her at Munstead Wood 
near Godalming in Surrey. 
The terrace also shows the 
hand of Mr. Lutyens, but 
the grounds are planted 
rather more in accordance 
with Mr. Robinson’s pref- 
erence seeming to give free 
rein tonature. Oneof Miss 
Jekyll’s important and 
progressive contributions 
is her book in appreciation 
of the value of a well- 
considered color scheme. 

Sussex and Surrey are the counties especially 
celebrated for their beautiful gardens. Tender 
plants and shrubs such as rhododendrons grow 
to greater perfection in Cornwall and Devon- 
shire, but where nature is so flourishing art is 
less frequently called upon to serve as her hand- 
maiden. Garden designers have been given 
more scope in a less propitious climate. 

Tunbridge Wells overlooking the boundaries 
between Sussex and Surrey was the centre 
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A CHARMING FRAME IS MADE OF THE LIME TREES CLIPPED FLAT ON TOP AND ARCHED 
BENEATH. ANOTHER VIEW OF THE GARDEN AT OLD PLACE 
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where | stayed last summer when visiting most 
of the gardens | am going to describe in this 
article. It isa pleasant old watering-place rival- 
ing Bath with its Pump Room and Spa. The 
hotels there are good, comfortable and true to 
the best English type. There are delightful 
walks to quaint villages and fine old places, in 








every direction. For the motorist the possibil- 
ities for excursions over smooth roads are 
endless. 

As early as 1875 Lord de I’Isle and Dudley 
showed his good taste by employing the afore- 
said Mr. Devey to materialize his theories, in 
favor of the revival of formal design, at Pens- 
hurst Place. They then evolved the pleasure 
grounds now existing there which form a series 
of beautiful enclosures where art and nature 


290 


are so happily combined that no lover of either 
could possibly take offence. Beyond the rather 
formal pleasance, directly connected with the 
palace and carried out along corresponding 
lines, is the flowery orchard, reminiscent of the 
Middle Ages, with paths, centring on a sundial 
at the crossways, bordered by tall spikes of fox- 
gloves and other peren- 
nials that lend themselves 
to naturalization. An- 
other enclosure formed by 
a high yew hedge screens 
a large and well-designed 
swimming tank called 
Diana’s Pool. Long grass 
walks flanked by herba- 
ceous borders and barred 
by good wrought-iron 
gates are skilfully fitted 
into the general scheme. 
Fortunately this beautiful 
place is freely and fre- 
quently thrown open to 
visitors, who can reach it 
easily from Sevenoaks or 
Tunbridge Wells. It is 
only about an hour and a 
half by motor from 
London. 

Mr. Walter H. Godfrey 
and his partner Mr. Ed- 
mund L. Wratten, for- 
merly pupils of Mr. Will- 
iams and Mr. Devey, are 
now their successors and 
continue to perfect the 
grounds laid out by the 
charter members of the 
firm, beside originating 
many plans on their own 
account. Mr. Godfrey has 
described a number of 
them in detail clearly 
showing his aims and 
principles with examples 
of his work in an excellent 
book called Gardens in the 
Making published by Bats- 
ford in 1914. 

Several of the smaller 
estates planned by Mr. 
Godfrey I visited last 
summer. One of these was 
Dalingridge Place at West 
Hoathley, in Sussex, not 
so very far from Tunbridge 
Wells. Here, within the 
compass of a few acres, is 
all that is essential for the 
environment of a country 
home. My friends and | approached the house 
by a shady woodland drive terminating in a 
circular forecourt. After having tea indoors, 
we went across a square lawn, adjoining the 
drawing-room, down some stone steps to a 
terrace planted with roses and then down to a 
lower terrace where the beds were filled with 
other flowers. Close by were a bowling green 
and a tennis court. The photograph shows the 
steps leading from the lawn to the terraced 
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rose garden with a picturesque background of 
trees and rhododendrons. The retaining wall, 
broken at intervals with bastion-like projec- 
tions, is well built of uncemented stone. The 
walled kitchen garden, about one hundred and 
fifty feet long by one hundred feet wide, has a 
path four feet wide down the 
centre bordered with flowers 
for picking, backed by espal- 
iers of trained fruit trees and 
overtopped by a row of dwarf 
apples and pears on each side. 
This is one of the most satis- 
factory ways of combining 
flowers, fruit trees, and vege- 
tables. 

Ashdown Place at Forest 
Row is also in the Tunbridge 
Wells region. Though not on 
a large scale it has the effect of 
being spacious and is one of 
Mr. Godfrey’s most successful 
achievements. The simple and 
logical plan is roughly speak- 
ing in the shape of a cross, 
with the long bowling green 
running at right angles with 
the main axis, forming its arms 
and running parallel with the house. The 
pleasure grounds lie south of the living-rooms. 
The lawn and rose-garden are practically level 
but beyond them there is an upward slope 
difficult to handle. The rose-garden appears in 
the foreground of the photograph connected by 
a scarcely perceptible lawn with the pleasant 
rambling house. Above the rose-garden is a 
ramp connecting it with the bowling green, as 


shown in the photograph. This ramp _ is 


formed by wide low steps in pairs with turf 
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levels between them, arranged to avoid the 
necessity of a retaining wall, while it prevents 
the sloping ground from looking as though it 
were going to slide down into the rose beds. 
The bowling green is two hundred and twenty 
feet long by twenty-five feet wide. At one end, 
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THE DIPPING WELL IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN AT ‘ORCHARDS,’ NEAR 


GODALMING, IN SURREY 


where there is a comfortable wooden bench, 
stretches a beautiful view over the undulating 
country. Above the bowling green is the upper- 
most terrace forming the top of the cross, and 
treated as a rectangular lawn. 

The English architect best known in this 
country and also perhaps in England is, | sup- 
pose, Sir Edwin Lutyens. The development 
and character of his work has been carefully 
described in an illustrated book written by Mr. 
Lawrence Weaver. It shows the debt owed by 


TIVE DESIGN. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE GARDEN AT MARI- 
NERS, NEAR LIMPSFIELD, A DELIGHT- 
FUL GARDEN WHICH HAS BEEN LAID 
OUT WITH A KEEN SENSE OF DECORA- 
THE FLAGGED WALKS 


USED HERE SEEMED TO US ESPECIALLY 
ATTRACTIVE 





modern garden-lovers to leaders like George 
Devey. Lutyens’ early friendship with Miss 
Jekyll greatly stimulated his interest in garden 
design. Many of the gardens he planned were 
planted under her supervision. 

My first introduction to the work of Mr. 
Lutyens was at the ‘Orchards’ 
near Godalming in Surrey. 
Here, about 1902, he had car- 
ried out plans for the house 

An and grounds belonging to Sir 
; : William Chance. Nothing 
could be more typical of his 
style at this period. The 
Dutch garden near the house 
suggests no reminiscence of 
Holland and is not especially 
interesting, but the walled 
kitchen garden is delightful. 
A view of this is shown which 
depicts the dipping well in the 
centre of the four quarters 
into which the enclosure is 
divided by the two main paths. 
The arches and chains now 
covered with roses enhance 
the effect of this central fea- 
ture. A walk on the top of the 
wall is a vantage point for an extensive view 
and a little pavilion at the corner contains a 
store-room for fruit. 

Many of the other gardens designed by Sir 
Edwin Lutyens would repay a visit. Their 
treatment covers a wide range but in many 
ways they are similar. The masonry and the 
architectural features are rather oppressively 
solid while the planting often seems too casual 
for its studied environment. Robust plants 
two or three feet high (Continued on page 76) 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE GARDEN AT 

MARINERS SHOWING THE SUMMER- 

HOUSE AND A BIT OF THE TRELLIS. 

THIS TRELLIS, OF UNSTAINED OAK, 

RATHER HEAVY IN DESIGN, IS PARTIC- 

ULARLY INTERESTING AND SEEMS TO 
FIT WELL INTO THIS GARDEN 
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THUS WE RESTORED THE HOUSE THAT WE FIRST GLIMPSED FROM THIS ANGLE AT THE CROSSROADS 


HOMESTEADING IN CONNECTICUT 
How We (ame Back to Reconstruct a Home in the Wilderness 


E found our Homestead last year. The 
day after we had seen it we returned 
with our money to buy it. 

We had been wandering over country roads 
one Sunday morning, and pausing at a cross- 
ways to choose our next direction we saw it 
standing above the little river Aspetuck in all 
its tattered dignity. Its graceful gambrel roof 
was moss-covered, its large, well-set, and very 
tiny-paned windows gleamed greenish against 
the sun. The narrow irregular clapboards, 
despite their lack of paint, emphasized the 
perfect proportions of the house and little 
wing. It charmed us. 

Neither of us had been brought up in an 
early American atmosphere. We were not 
educated to the meanings of antiquity. | 
think that I had been heard to say at one time 
that I did not like antiques. Old houses — 
Bah! 

Unlike these clever people we like to read 
about, and we know a few, we are not clever. 
I cannot sew at all. | know nothing about 
decoration or about colorings. | cannot paint. 
And if I attempt it, my husband always looks 


BY MARGARET M. HEVENOR 


disappointed at the result. Even a fine job on 
the cellar stairs failed to call forth praise. 

The country folk, not knowing what to call 
my husband, called him an artist. But his 
friends knew that he was taking a vear’s vaca- 
tion trying to be rid of German gas, which per- 
sisted in attacking him. He is not an artist and 
he is sure that our purchase of an old house was 
regarded with amazement. 

Once having looked upon this house, having 
entered and felt and seen all that it held, we 
were lured — we just had to have it. 

‘Let’s pull this down before someone else 
sees it,’ | said with eagerness, pointing to the 
‘For Sale’ sign nailed glaringly to the old 
maple by the door. It was well weather-worn. 

The owner of the place said nothing as he 
led us to the doorway with its wide massive 
door on which hung a blackened knocker. 

‘Is this a brass knocker?’ | asked. 

‘Don’t know,’ replied the owner despair- 
ingly. He had become accustomed to sight- 
seers and no longer had hopes. He thumbed 
the heavy latch, throwing the door wide open, 
its long hinges squeaking a welcome. 


We stepped directly into a room forty feet 
long and about eighteen feet wide. Along one 
side ran an enormous fireplace, the high man- 
tel of which measured ten feet in length. And 
above the mantel were two little cupboards 
with ‘H’ hinges. The ceiling met them at the 
top of their frames. The windows, too, reached 
up, their frames imbedded in the plaster of the 
ceiling. 

Thirteen-inch floor-boards of oak stretched 
the length of the room. Four doors led off it, 
all having raised paneling, and ‘HL’ hinges. 
The charm grew. 

The owner led the way into the library, as 
we afterwards called it, which might have 
been a parlor in the early days. The finely 
proportioned mantel, the three large sunny 
windows, the corner posts, and most interest- 
ing of all, the brass knobs on the doors, egg 
shaped, with funny spring catches, attracted 
us. 

Lifting one of the latches, we were surprised 
to find ourselves looking into a little front hall. 
The front stairs led up, with sharp cut steps, 
reminding one that the (continwed on page 78) 
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THE AMENITIES OF HOME BUILDING 


T is nearly three months now, since we 

moved into our new house. Three months 
used to seem like quite a long time to me, but 
three months is nothing at all, when you are 
trying to fit yourself into a new house, and set- 
tle down. The floors are waxed, the rugs are 
laid, the furniture is placed, the pictures hang 
on the walls. The curtains, even, are up; ex- 
ternally, I suppose, we are settled. It is the 
internal arrangements which hold me back, 
which defy efficiency, the things in the bureau 
drawers, in the chests, in the attic. Does every 
housewife, I wonder, at the end of three 
months in her new home, find herself almost 
daily shifting armfuls of clothes from upstairs 
to downstairs, irom one room to the other? 
Does she drag her hat boxes from under the 
bed and hide them in the closet, and then when 
they get in the way of her best dresses, does 
she seize upon them once more and destroy 
them, squeezing her hats uncomfortably into 
the bottom highboy drawer? 

It is all, no doubt, a matter of efficiency. 
There is plenty of room in our house for my 
clothes, and my husband’s clothes, and the 
baby’s clothes, and Ahna’s clothes. There is 
room for three times our modest wardrobes, 
even though the house is small. We call it a 
small house, but compact; other people, we 
find, call it a bungalow. This, we feel, is un- 
fair, because technically we are not a bunga- 
low. Also, we are snobbish enough, provincial 
enough, to look down upon the term bungalow. 
It was a distinct shock to us, the first time we 
heard ourselves called a bungalow. We were 
at the hardware store, my husband and I, 
directing the salesman where to send sundry 
clothes poles, ash cans, pails, a carpet sweeper, 
a lawn mower (we had sown grass seed the day 
before) and a coal shovel. 

‘That new, two-story house at the head of 
Sullivan Lane,’ my husband told the clerk. 
‘You can’t miss it, it stands up on the embank- 
ment above the road.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the clerk, ‘Yes. 
brick bungalow.’ 

We used to protest, at first, that it was not a 
bungalow, but we have become resigned by 
now, just as we have become resigned to the 
erratic way the rain flows off the roof, the way 


That new little 


ITI. We Move in and Settle Down 


BY MRS. EZRA BOWEN 


the cellar floor collects, at times, excessive 
moisture. Briskly now, over the telephone, 
I tell the tradespeople and other friendly in- 
quirers, ‘Yes, that new little brick bungalow.’ 
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DOES EVERY HOUSEWIFE AT THE END OF 
THREE MONTHS IN HER NEW HOME FIND 
HERSELF DAILY SHIFTING ARMFULS OF 
CLOTHES FROM UPSTAIRS TO DOWNSTAIRS 
AND FROM ONE ROOM TO ANOTHER? 


Bungalow or little house, whatever it is, now 
that we are in it, and can sit back in our chairs 
of an evening and philosophize easily on the 
joys and problems of the householder, what 
surprises me most about the whole establish- 
ment is its entire difference from what we 
thought it would be! We had planned so care- 
fully; every detail, as we thought, every stick 
of furniture, had been settled upon months 
before we were ready for it, and yet, somehow, 
when the house got beyond a certain stage it 
began to build itself. Without any regard for 
us it went ahead, as it were, and arranged it- 
self. There was Ahna, for instance. Ahna is 
the kitchen force, and there is no doubt at all 
the house brought us Ahna. We had not in- 
tended to have an Ahna; we had planned to 





have a Japanese man, an up-to-date, spry, 
efficient Jap, who would cook and wait on 
table and clean house and mow the lawn and, 
once in a while, wash the automobile. He was 
to sleep in the downstairs room, next to the 
kitchen. 

It was to be a plain little room, with a plain 
little* bathroom attached; clean, spare, per- 
haps a bit meagre; in my mind’s eye it used to 
take on something the appearance of a private 
room in a hospital. But when the white paint 
went on the woodwork, when the walls, with 
their sandfloat finish, absorbed the delicate 
blue water color, it began to look less like hos- 
pital, and more like a boudoir. The varnish 
on the pine floor dried, and | put down gaily 
striped rag rugs. I had a Japanese print that 
just happened to melt in with the brightness 
of the rugs and the delicacy of the walls, so 
I hung it over the bed; my husband remarked 
that it would make Yokohama — as we had 
formed the habit of calling our prospective 
Jap — feel at home. I had a piece of fine old 
chintz with blue and red birds on it; it was 
never intended for Yokohama’s room, but the 
decorator’s impulse got the better of me, and 
I curtained the two windows with it. I stepped 
to the door and surveyed my handwork, then 
I called my husband. 

‘We can never,’ I said firmly, ‘put a Japa- 
nese Yokohama-man in this room, or any other 
man, for that matter. He would be utterly out 
of harmony with the whole scheme. This is a 
girl’s room, a young girl, preferably, with 
yellow hair.’ 

‘You are right,’ replied my husband, ‘but 
such a person will never consent to wash the 
automobile. I shall have to wash it, myself.’ 

He sighed as he said it, and I was ready to 
strip down the curtains and the print, and roll 
up the rugs, only fate intervened, and the very 
next morning delivered Ahna into our hands — 
small, sturdy Ahna, with her blue eyes and 
straw colored hair. Her sister brought her, in 
answer, as she said, to our advertisement in 
the local paper. 

‘But,’ I exclaimed, ‘the advertisement said 
a man, a Japanese man. Your Ahna is not a 
man, and certainly she is not a Japanese.’ 

‘No,’ said her sister, (Continued on page 81) 
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HOUSE AT TENAFLY, NEW JERSEY, IS A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE 
TAIL AND AMPLE PROPORTIONS, THE SUN-ROOM WITH THE SLEEPING- 


STRAIGHTFORWARD COLONIAL HOUSE OF STURDY DE- . 
PORCH ABOVE IS PARTICULARLY WELL INCORPORATED 
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THE AMENITIES OF HOME BUILDING 


I is nearly three months now, since we 

moved into our new house. Three months 
used to seem like quite a long time to me, but 
three months is nothing at all, when you are 
trving to fit yourself into a new house, and set- 
tle down. The floors are waxed, the rugs are 
laid, the furniture is placed, the pictures hang 
on the walls. The curtains, even, are up; ex- 
ternally, I suppose, we are settled. It is the 
internal arrangements which hold me back, 
which defy efficiency, the things in the bureau 
drawers, in the chests, in the attic. Does every 
housewife, I wonder, at the end of three 
months in her new home, find herself almost 
daily shifting armfuls of clothes from upstairs 
to downstairs, irom one room to the other? 
Does she drag her hat boxes from under the 
bed and hide them in the closet, and then when 
they get in the way of her best dresses, does 
she seize upon them once more and destroy 
them, squeezing her hats uncomfortably into 
the bottom highboy drawer? 

It is all, no doubt, a matter of efficiency. 
There is plenty of room in our house for my 
clothes, and my husband’s clothes, and the 
baby’s clothes, and Ahna’s clothes. There is 
room for three times our modest wardrobes, 
even though the house is small. We call it a 
small house, but compact; other people, we 
find, call it a bungalow. This, we feel, is un- 
fair, because technically we are not a bunga- 
low. Also, we are snobbish enough, provincial 
enough, to look down upon the term bungalow. 
It was a distinct shock to us, the first time we 
heard ourselves called a bungalow. We were 
at the hardware store, mv husband and I, 
directing the salesman where to send sundry 
clothes poles, ash cans, pails, a carpet sweeper, 
a lawn mower (we had sown grass seed the day 
before) and a coal shovel. 

‘That new, two-story house at the head of 
Sullivan Lane,’ my husband told the clerk. 
‘You can’t miss it, it stands up on the embank- 
ment above the road.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the clerk, ‘Yes. That new little 
brick bungalow.’ 

We used to protest, at first, that it was not a 
bungalow, but we have become resigned by 
now, just as we have become resigned to the 
erratic way the rain flows off the roof, the way 
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the cellar floor collects, at times, excessive 
moisture. Briskly now, over the telephone, 
I tell the tradespeople and other friendly in- 
quirers, ‘Yes, that new little brick bungalow.’ 
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DOES EVERY HOUSEWIFE AT THE END OF 
THREE MONTHS IN HER NEW HOME FIND 


HERSELF DAILY SHIFTING ARMFULS OF 
CLOTHES FROM UPSTAIRS TO DOWNSTAIRS 
AND FROM ONE ROOM TO ANOTHER? 


Bungalow or little house, whatever it is, now 
that we are in it, and can sit back in our chairs 
of an evening and philosophize easily on the 
joys and problems of the householder, what 
surprises me most about the whole establish- 
ment is its entire difference from what we 
thought it would be! We had planned so care- 
fully; every detail, as we thought, every stick 
of furniture, had been settled upon months 
before we were ready for it, and yet, somehow, 
when the house got beyond a certain stage it 
began to build itself. Without any regard for 
us it went ahead, as it were, and arranged it- 
self. There was Ahna, for instance. Ahna is 
the kitchen force, and there is no doubt at all 
the house brought us Ahna. We had not in- 
tended to have an Ahna; we had planned to 


have a Japanese man, an up-to-date, sprv, 
efficient Jap, who would cook and wait on 
table and clean house and mow the lawn and, 
once in a while, wash the automobile. He was 
to sleep in the downstairs room, next to the 
kitchen. 

It was to be a plain little room, with a plain 
little: bathroom attached; clean, spare, per- 
haps a bit meagre; in my mind’s eye it used to 
take on something the appearance of a private 
room in a hospital. But when the white paint 
went on the woodwork, when the walls, with 
their sandfloat finish, absorbed the delicate 
blue water color, it began to look less like hos- 
pital, and more like a boudoir. The varnish 
on the pine floor dried, and | put down gaily 
striped rag rugs. | had a Japanese print that 
just happened to melt in with the brightness 
of the rugs and the delicacy of the walls, so 
I hung it over the bed; my husband remarked 
that it would make Yokohama — as we had 
formed the habit of calling our prospective 
Jap — feel at home. I had a piece of fine old 
chintz with blue and red birds on it; it was 
never intended for Yokohama’s room, but the 
decorator’s impulse got the better of me, and 
I curtained the two windows with it. I stepped 
to the door and surveyed my handwork, then 
I called my husband. 

‘We can never,’ I said firmly, ‘put a Japa- 
nese Yokohama-man in this room, or any other 
man, for that matter. He would be utterly out 
of harmony with the whole scheme. This is a 
girl’s room, a young girl, preferably, with 
yellow hair.’ 

‘You are right,’ replied my husband, ‘but 
such a person will never consent to wash the 
automobile. | shall have to wash it, myself.’ 

He sighed as he said it, and | was ready to 
strip down the curtains and the print, and roll 
up the rugs, only fate intervened, and the very 
next morning delivered Ahna into our hands — 
small, sturdy Ahna, with her blue eyes and 
straw colored hair. Her sister brought her, in 
answer, as she said, to our advertisement in 
the local paper. 

‘But,’ I exclaimed, ‘the advertisement said 
a man, a Japanese man. Your Ahna is not a 
man, and certainly she is not a Japanese.’ 

‘No,’ said her sister, (Continued on page 81) 
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THIS HOUSE AT TENAFLY, NEW JERSEY, IS A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE STRAIGHTFORWARD COLONIAL HOUSE OF STURDY DE- 
TAIL AND AMPLE PROPORTIONS. THE SUN-ROOM WITH THE SLEEPING-PORCH ABOVE IS PARTICULARLY WELL INCORPORATED 
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THE HOUSE OF A. VU. OLCOTT, ESQ. 
RIV ERDALE-ON-THE-HUDSON 


‘Dwight “fames Baum, Architect 


: 42 OL wt 
BATH 
THIS HOUSE IS AN INTERESTING —_ Iror 


boom BED DHOOM 


EXAMPLE OF A COLONIAL HOUSE 4° Es 

OF A LIGHTER, MORE DELICATE DE- 

TAIL THAN THE ONE SHOWN ON MALL 

PAGE 33, YET AN EQUALLY GOOD Tl Treen |] 

VARIANT. IT IS OF 24INCH SHIN- roiocn 


GLES LAID 10 INCHES TO THE 22> x 00x 
WEATHER AND STAINED WHITE a) 
WITH THE CHIMNEY OF COMMON | 

BRICK, WHITEWASHED. THE ; 
BLINDS ARE GRAY-GREEN AND THE SECOND PLOOR PLAN 
ROOF OF SHINGLES OF TWO 

SHADES OF MOSS-GREEN. A ie: 

GARAGE, OVER WHICH IS A SLEEP. erat 

ING-PORCH, BALANCES THE PORCH i 


AT THE LEFT “TFS 


GADAGE 
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THE 
HOUSE OF 
W.. GF. SCOTT, 86. 


SCARSDALE, 


NEW YORK 





JULY 1923 





W. Stanwood Phillips, 


Architect 


THIS HOUSE, ALSO OF THE TWO 
STORY RECTANGULAR SHAPE 
SHOWS AN INTERESTING PLAN 
WITH A MAID’S ROOM AND BATH 
ON THE FIRST FLOOR. BUILT OF 
BRICK VENEER OVER FRAME CON- 
STRUCTION, IT HAS A ROOF .OF 
VARIEGATED SLATE AND TRIM 
PAINTED WHITE. ASENSE OF SPACE 
HAS BEEN GIVEN TO THE GROUNDS 
ABOUT THE HOUSE BY KEEPING 
THE PATH TO THE FRONT DOOR 
TO THE SIDE AND SO PRESERVING 
THE LAWN IN FRONT UNBROKEN, 
WHICH ADDS CONSIDERABLY TO 
THE APPEARANCE AND DIGNITY OF 
THE HOUSE 
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THE 
HOUSE OF 
GEORGE TAYLOR 
ESQ. 
MOUNT UERNON 













NEW YORK 


Lewis Bowman 


Architect 


THIS CHARMING STUCCO 
HOUSE WAS BUILT SEVERAL 
YEARS AGO SO THAT THE 
PLANTING HAS HAD TIME TO 
DEVELOP AND ADD THE 
PRIVACY AND SOFTEN- 
ING EFFECT SO DESIRABLE. 
THE FOUNDATIONS AND 
CHIMNEY ARE OF STONE, 
THE WALLS OF ROUGH PLAS- 
TER, AND THE TOP OF THE 
CHIMNEY OF BRICK LAID 
TO SIMULATE CHIMNEY POTS 





























WooD FOR INTERIOR FINISH 
II. ‘Different Woods and Their Charactertsttes 


ESIGN and finish of the interior wood- 

work of a house go a long wav toward de- 
termining its architectural character. No de- 
tail of a building, particularly if it be intended 
for a residence, engages more of an architect’s 
time and thought than the 
planning of such apparently 
minor details as architraves and 
panels and particularly of 
mouldings which in one form or 
another enter into the designing 
of almost all woodwork. But 
scarcely of less importance than 
the matter of careful, discrimi- 
nating design is the considera- 
tion of its finish, and the matter 
of finish is dependent in no 
small degree upon the variety of 
With 
many architects the use of cer- 


wood selected for use. 


tain woods becomes a_ habit; 
they find that for work of dif- 
ferent kinds —say for 
dences of moderate cost — use 
of certain woods makes possible 
the utmost in the way of archi- 
tectural effect and wearing 
qualities at a minimum of cost, 
and with success attained in one 


resi- 


instance the use of the wood is 
likely to be continued. 
Lumbermen divide 
into a vast number of ‘grades’ 
or qualities determined by den- 
sity, fineness of texture, grain or 
figure, upon color, freedom from 
blemishes, such as knots, and 
many other considerations. Cer- 
tain kinds of wood, of course, 
are of much greater cost than 
others, this being largely a mat- 
ter of the scarcity of the wood, 
the distance it must be brought 
to the mills, and so forth; but 
experience has taught most ar- 
chitects and builders that far 
better results are likely to be attained by using 
the best quality of a comparatively inexpensive 


woods 


wood than a low grade of a wood generally held 
to be more valuable. Much depends upon the 
finish which the architect or the owner of the 
house wishes to have used; but with the ques- 
tion of grain and figure settled the matter of 
finish may to some extent be managed to 
make the wood supply the necessary char- 
acter, for the firms which manufacture finish- 
ing materials such as fillers, shellac, stains, wax 
and varnish have made possible astonishing re- 
sults which may be attained when good quali- 
ties of wood are finished by careful and ex- 
perienced workmen with appropriate finishing 
materials. 

The lumber which is carefully ‘graded’ by 


WOODWORK OF LATE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
WALNUT, STAINED AND WAXED. LIVING-ROOM OF HOFFMAN RESIDENCE, 
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the dealers is used with equal care at the mills 
where interior woodwork is made. The tend- 
ency is, of course, to use wood of a compara- 
tively plain character for small details and for 


such purposes as baseboards which, while not 
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small, are relatively unimportant, and to re- 
serve the woods of rich grain or figure for such 
important uses as panels for doors or walls, for 
mantels or for the large panels which are some- 
times used above mantels or across chimney 
breasts. Finer examples of many woods are 
cut, as was described in the first article of this 
series, into veneers, and it is the use of such 
veneers which often makes possible the highly 
interesting effect seen in large panels where the 
grain or figure is so well ‘matched’ by using 
two, four, or even more sections of veneer cut 
from the same lumber that the panel has all the 
appearance of having been cut from one large 
width of wood. This use of veneers for build- 
ing up large panels requires, however, the ut- 
most skill in ‘joinery’ as well as finishing; it is 
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the part of good craftsmanship to so manage 
the matching, joinery, and finishing that the 
joints are permanently invisible so that the 
panel possesses all the architectural and deco- 
rative value of one piece of wood. 

Wood for interior finish is cut 
from forests In many parts of 
the United States, and so great 
is the variety that quite a num- 
ber of these pages would be re- 
quired were it attempted to 
describe the qualities of even all 
the woods most used. There are 
certain woods, however, which 
enjoy such wide popularity or 
which are so extensively used in 
all parts of the country that 
their qualities should be men- 
tioned and their advantages for 
certain purposes pointed out. 

Cypress. There are several 
reasons for the popularity of this 
wood. It is found in several 
widely different from 
what ts almost white in Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, and Tennessee to 


colors, 


a color so dark as to be almost 
black in Florida and Louisiana. 
It is what is known as a ‘close- 
grained’ wood; its grain is quite 
characteristic and easily rec- 
ognized and its pattern Is varied, 
lacy, and beautiful. Beingrather 
oily, cypress when reasonably 
well seasoned or cured is not 
likely to shrink or swell; it has 
little or no pitch, and since it is 
easily worked and does not 
readily splinter or split it often 
costs less than some other woods 
which are less desirable. Cypress 
supplies an excellent base for 
painting or enameling, but ts 
more frequently when 
natural finishes are to be used, 
and it is readily had in wide, 


used 


clear boards which means that it is not neces- 
sary to use veneers when pieces of some width 
are required. This wood presents many in- 
teresting possibilities when the matter of finish 
is considered, and some of them will be dis- 
cussed in the next article when the questions of 
finish will be taken up. 

Birch is among the most important and 
valuable woods used in present-day interiors 
valuable in the sense of its being extremely use- 
ful and adaptable rather than costly. Until 
the introduction of drving ovens or kilns it was 
thought to be impossible to season birch suf- 
ficiently evenly to render its otherwise ex- 
cellent qualities available. Birch is heavy, 
hard, and strong — qualities which wood- 
workers find useful; in color it is brown tinged 
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WoOoD FOR INTERIOR FINISH 
II. Different Woods and Their (haractertsttes 


ESIGN and finish of the interior wood- 
work of a house go a long way toward de- 
termining its architectural character. No de- 
tail of a building, particularly if it be intended 
for a residence, engages more of an architect’s 
time and thought than the 
planning of such apparently 
minor details as architraves and 
panels and particularly of 
mouldings which in one form or 
another enter into the designing 
of almost all woodwork. But 
scarcely of less importance than 
the matter of careful, discrimi- 
nating design is the considera- 
tion of its finish, and the matter 
of finish is dependent in no 
small degree upon the variety of 
wood selected for use. With 
many architects the use of cer- 
tain woods becomes a habit; 
they find that for work of dif- 
ferent kinds —say for resi- 
dences of moderate cost — use 
of certain woods makes possible 
the utmost in the way of archi- 
tectural effect and wearing 
qualities at a minimum of cost, 
and with success attained in one 
instance the use of the wood is 
likely to be continued. 
Lumbermen divide woods 
into a vast number of ‘grades’ 
or qualities determined by den- 
sity, fineness of texture, grain or 
figure, upon color, freedom from 
blemishes, such as knots, and 
many other considerations. Cer- 
tain kinds of wood, of course, 
are of much greater cost than 
others, this being largely a mat- 
ter of the scarcity of the wood, 
the distance it must be brought 
to the mills, and so forth; but 
experience has taught most ar- 
chitects and builders that far 
better results are likely to be attained by using 
the best quality of a comparatively inexpensive 
wood than a low grade of a wood generally held 
to be more valuable. Much depends upon the 
finish which the architect or the owner of the 
house wishes to have used; but with the ques- 
tion of grain and figure settled the matter of 
finish may to some extent be managed to 
make the wood supply the necessary char- 
acter, for the firms which manufacture finish- 
ing materials such as fillers, shellac, stains, wax 
and varnish have made possible astonishing re- 
sults which may be attained when good quali- 
ties of wood are finished by careful and ex- 
perienced workmen with appropriate finishing 
materials. 
The lumber which is carefully ‘graded’ by 
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ency is, of course, to use wood of a compara- 
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such purposes as baseboards which, while not 
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small, are relatively unimportant, and to re- 
serve the woods of rich grain or figure for such 
important uses as panels for doors or walls, for 
mantels or for the large panels which are some- 
times used above mantels or across chimney 
breasts. Finer examples of many woods are 
cut, as was described in the first article of this 
series, into veneers, and it is the use of such 
veneers which often makes possible the highly 
interesting effect seen in large panels where the 
grain or figure is so well ‘matched’ by using 
two, four, or even more sections of veneer cut 
from the same lumber that the panel has all the 
appearance of having been cut from one large 
width of wood. This use of veneers for build- 
ing up large panels requires, however, the ut- 
most skill in ‘joinery’ as well as finishing; it is 
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thé part of good craftsmanship to so manage 
the matching, joinery, and finishing that the 
joints are permanently invisible so that the 
panel possesses all the architectural and deco- 
rative value of one piece of wood. 

Wood for interior finish is cut 
from forests in many parts of 
the United States, and so great 
is the variety that quite a num- 
ber of these pages would be re- 
quired were it attempted to 
describe the qualities of even all 
the woods most used. There are 
certain woods, however, which 
enjoy such wide popularity or 
which are so extensively used in 
all parts of the country that 
their qualities should be men- 
tioned and their advantages for 
certain purposes pointed out. 

Cypress. There are several 
reasons for the popularity of this 
wood. It is found in several 
widely different colors, from 
what is almost white in Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, and Tennessee to 
a color so dark as to be almost 
black in Florida and Louisiana. 
It is what is known as a ‘close- 
grained’ wood; its grain is quite 
characteristic and easily rec- 
ognized and its pattern is varied, 
lacy,and beautiful. Beingrather 
oily, cypress when reasonably 
well seasoned or cured is not 
likely to shrink or swell; it has 
little or no pitch, and since it is 
easily worked and does not 
readily splinter or split it often 
costs less than some other woods 
which are less desirable. Cypress 
supplies an excellent base for 
painting or enameling, but is 
more frequently used when 
natural finishes are to be used, 
and it is readily had in wide, 
clear boards which means that it is not neces- 
sary to use veneers when pieces of some width 
are required. This wood presents many in- 
teresting possibilities when the matter of finish 
is considered, and some of them will be dis- 
cussed in the next article when the questions of 
finish will be taken up. 

Birch is among the most important and 
valuable woods used in present-day interiors — 
valuable in the sense of its being extremely use- 
ful and adaptable rather than costly. Until 
the introduction of drying ovens or kilns it was 
thought to be impossible to season birch suf- 
ficiently evenly to render its otherwise ex- 
cellent qualities available. Birch is heavy, 
hard, and strong — qualities which wood- 
workers find useful; in color it is brown tinged 
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with red. Its medullary rays are numerous but war go per cent of the production of this grain it often possesses great beauty of figure. ‘ 
too fine to give much figure, but instead of | country was exported. During the war, as Burl walnut is wood cut from ‘burls,’ large g 
figure they give a satin-like gloss which adds to _it is the one wood suitable for the making of — knots or excrescences sometimes found near 
the wood’s attractiveness when finished. When — gunstocks and propellers of airplanes, its out- _ the bases of large and old trees, and such wood i 
this finishing is well done birch can be made to —_— put was practically under governmental control. | when finished is very beautiful. Walnut is 
assume a high gloss or to take a not often used for interior wood- : 
‘dead’ or natural finish. Owing work excepting in the form of i 
to its adaptability birch is fre- veneers, but few woods are as 3 
quently used as a substitute for , beautiful, and the interior in 
other woods, and the terms >) which it is appropriately used is 
‘cherry birch’ and ‘mahogany likely to possess an individuality 
birch’ are now widely used, worth the cost. 4 
meaning birch stained and fin- Pine is by far the most useful : 
ished to resemble cherry and wood with which American § 
mahogany. architects and builders have to 
Walnut. What is popularly do, for it is at once a structural 
known as ‘black walnut’ is prob- wood, used for framing and en- 
ably the most luxurious wood closing wooden buildings and 
which America produces. Wal- an ornamental wood used for the 
nut has had what might be de- interior woodwork or trim. There 
scribed as a ‘terrible past,’ mem- are many varieties of pine, but 
ory of which lingers even yet in those best known and most 4 
the public mind, for with it are widely used are known as ‘white’ % 
associated all those gloomy hor- pine and ‘yellow’ pine —the ; 
rors in the way of furniture and Dent hte anmer, latter also known as ‘Arkansas H 
interior woodwork which were in WHEN WOODWORK Is PAINTED, USE MAY BE MADE OF ANY WOOD WELL- soft pine’ or ‘Southern yellow 
high vogue from the time of the SEASONED AND FREE FROM KNOTS OR OTHER BLEMISHES pine.” White pine is_ highly 
Civil War until the beginning of . favored by architects and build- 
the ‘golden oak’ period. The rare beauty of | Since then the value of walnut as a decora- __ ers for interior woodwork which is to be painted 
this wood, however, is bringing it rapidly tive wood has become so largely recognized _ or enameled, for it has a reasonably hard sur- 
back into popular favor. There isa belief in that its production will undoubtedly be con- face which prevents its being easily dented 
the public mind that walnut is very scarce, sumed in this country. and is free from the ‘pitchy’ spots which, as 
created doubtless by the fact that before the While much walnut has a plain, straight has already been explained, tend to discolor 
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Richardson, Barott & Richardson, Architects 


SHEATHING OF COUNTRY PINE, WAXED, FAITHFULLY CARRIES OUT THE FEELING OF EARLY AMERICAN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. RESIDENCE OF 
B. A. BEHREND, BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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paint or enamel, particularly white. 

Yellow pine possesses a spirited 
and often beautiful grain, and when 
use is to be made of an appropriate 
finish this wood gives excellent re- 
sults. The extreme yellowness of the 
wood prevents its being finished in 
tones of gray, but for other finishes 
its use is to be recommended. Other 
varieties of pine are known as Oregon 
pine and fir, and their use is almost 
always successful since they lack the 
strong yellow of the Southern pine 
and yet have grain and sometimes 
figure which makes possible their 
being finished to resemble more 
costly woods and to be used as sub- 
stitutes for them. 

Gumwood, like certain other woods 
which are now being extensively 
used, was the despair of lumbermen 
and the makers of interior woodwork 
until modern methods of seasoning 
came into use. Gum is very closely 
knit and possesses fine texture, and 
its figure is such that it sometimes 
closely resembles that of the costly 
wood known as Circassian walnut; 
the finest grades of gum are sometimes ‘ quarter 
sawed,’ cut into veneers and made to resemble 
this luxurious wood. The less interesting 


qualities of gum are much used where paint or 
enamel are to be the finishing materials, and its 
firm, hard body render it highly serviceable. 
Whitewood. What is called by this name is 
really the white wood separated from yellow 
poplar or cottonwood in the process of cutting 
these trees 


into marketable lumber. Like 
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LATE TUDOR WALL TREATMENT, 
IN OAK, SHOWING THE CHARAC- 
TERISTIC LINEN-FOLD PANELING 


THE GRAIN AND FIGURE OF 

GUMWOOD AFFORD STRIKING 

EFFECT WHEN USED FOR LARGE 

SURFACES. RESIDENCE AT FIELD- 
STON, NEW YORK 


JULY 1923 





Murphy 4 Dana, Architects 


PANELING OF BIRCH, A WOOD POSSESSING BEAUTIFUL FIGURE AND TEXTURE 


every variety of cottonwood (there are eleven), 
a wood grown chiefly in the Mississippi Valley, 
whitewood was difficult to season or dry, and 
until the use of kilns or drying ovens became 
general it was but little used. This is the wood 
which one sees frequently used for partitions in 
the drawers of desks. It is also much used for 
‘building up’ paneled doors which as has al- 
ready been explained are made of several 
layers or ‘plies’ to prevent warping, the inner 
layers made of some inferior wood and the 
outer layers or facings made of veneers of some 





suitably figured wood. Whitewood possesses 
very little character, hence its use for such 
lowly purposes. It is often used for woodwork 
which is to be painted or enameled, but its 
softness renders it far less desirable for this 
purpose than pine and certain other woods, for 
it is readily dented, and such dents cannot be 
removed. 

Mahogany is the most luxurious of all the 
woods used to-day for interior woodwork or 
finish; it is invariably associated with the best. 
Unlike the other woods (Continued on page 8 3) 
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A HOME OF 
THE AMERICAN 
FARMHOUSE TYPE 


BY 
HARRIET SISSON GILLESPIE 


ORE and more the American architect 

is considering the house he is designing 

in relation to its entourage, a point charmingly 
exemplified in this low, rambling structure, de- 
signed by Julius Gregory for Allen Tobey at 
Scarsdale, New York. Ten acres of picturesque 
Westchester County land form the setting, with 
fair reaches of undulating ground dotted with 
ancient pines and hemlocks adjacent to the 
A PICTURESQUE VIEW OF THE HOUSE THROUGH FOREST TREES, SHOWING THE PORCH WITH PLAIN _ house, and, beyond, more heavily wooded por- 
WOODEN SUPPORTS tions. Although there is scarcely a habitation 
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in sight, yet the house is but a stone’s throw from the 
Heathcote station of the Boston & Westchester Rail- 
road, an important factor in a busy man’s life. 

Looking as though built in Revolutionary days, it 
forms a picture that the home-seeker loves to dwell 
upon, embodying as it does the features distinctive of 
the American farmhouse type. A feeling of age is pro- 
vided by a succession of wings that give the house the 
appearance of having been added to from time to time, 
and contributing also to its Colonial aspect is the fact 
that the house is formed from three old-time buildings, 
including a tenant farmhouse with its accompanying 
barns, the most modern of which is more than a century 
old. 

Much of Mr. Gregory’s success lies in his intuitional 
grasp of his clients’ desires and his ability to interpret 
them architecturally, and in the planning of this house 
he was ably assisted by both the owner and his wife. 
From beneath a low, slanting-roofed porch, upheld by 
the simplest of wooden pillars, access is had by way of 
an entry to the main hall, running the depth of the 
house and, with the rear door open, disclosing a charm- 
ing vista of a vine-clad arbor, whose weathered appear- 
ance stamps it as a relic of other days. To the left the 
hall opens into the living-room, ceiled and studded 
with the original oak beams, while beyond is the sun- 
room leading to an old-fashioned garden in the rear. 

A unique feature is a replica of a Colonial tap-room in 
the basement, planned by the owner and his wife, 
where upon occasion their friends enjoy an appetizing 
beefsteak dinner, the piéce de résistance being broiled 
over the wood coals in the fireplace, while the blaze of 
great logs casts reflections on the oaken beams of the 
low-hung ceiling and accentuates the soft light of candles 
hung on the walls. This quaint room is reached by a 
primitive trapdoor in the main hall, which, as it lifts 
up brings into play a light wooden railing designed to 
protect the unwary from the stairway well and guide 
them to the flight of crude steps by which the guests 
reach the hospitality of the tap-room below. 





Lhotographs by John Wallace Gillies 


A PLEASING VISTA THROUGH THE AN- 

CIENT GRAPE ARBOR, ITS STAUNCH SUP- 

PORTS NOW WEATHERED TO A SILVERY 
GRAY BY THE PASSAGE OF TIME 
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A FEELING OF AGE IS PROVIDED BY A 
SUCCESSION OF WINGS THAT GIVE THE 


APPEARANCE OF HAVING BEEN 
ON FROM TIME TO TIME 
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AN ALL-THE-YEAR HOME, ALBEIT OF LOGS, SET IN A GROVE OF LIVE OAKS AND EUCALYPTUS 


TREES, WITHIN THE CITY LIMITS OF A METROPOLIS IN CALIFORNIA 


THE LOG CABIN OF THE YEAR 1923 
The Luxuriously Primitive Within (ity Lymits 
BY MARY ROBINSON THOMAS 


HE earliest wooden dwellings the world 
over were of logs. No one knows when 
the first log cabin was built, but approxi- 
mately about fifteen hundred years ago. Aside 
from caves and stone huts it is probably the 





first and most primitive expression of man’s 
need to protect himself from the elements. The 
log cabin is indigenous to Norwegian soil and 
there through centuries it has remained the 
favorite type of architecture. The Norsemen 
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STEPPING-STONES, OF COURSE, FORM THE APPROACH TO THIS CABIN 











of saga days — king, chieftain, or serf — lived 
in log houses, but to-day only the affluent 
afford them. Other building materials have 
superseded the logs in nearly every country. 
Clapboards and shingles express the ordinary 
and do not afford the opportunities for the 
unusual. Log cabins are said to be more sani- 
tary than other houses; cool in summer and 
easy to heat in winter. 

The marvelous changes wrought by wonder- 
ful inventions can be realized and appreciated 
only by comparisons. Centuries ago the world 
held, as now, the same latent possibilities. 
Then they were unused, but gradually man 
has learned about them and used them to the 
advancement of science. Hundreds of years 
ago, in the time of Peer Gynt, when log cabins 
were the common shelter in Norway, the build- 
ers never dreamed that electricity existed, to 
say nothing of using it for power in the manu- 
facturing world and as an efficiency expert in 
the home. The hardy Norsemen would rub 
their eyes and stare and become firm believers 
in the supernatural if they could see the com- 
fortable, attractive, modern type of log cabin. 
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Log cabins in these days are usually found in 
summer gathering-places and are used chiefly 
for camping. The mountains and the seashore 
seem to be the favorite locations for them. 
The summer hotels simulate this type of archi- 
tecture and make most attractive and appro- 
priate resorts. The wonder Arizona Canyon 
has a log-cabin-hotel, and it fits into this rug- 
gedness and grandeur perfectly. There are to 
be found good examples of the log cabin in the 
rigorous climates of Norway and Maine, so, 
also, in the soft balmy climate of California. 
Whether the log cabin is large or small, it usu- 
ally lacks most of the modern conveniences; 
possibly because it is used more as a staying- 
place than as a home. 

A log cabin in California is the motive for 
the accompanying group of interesting pic- 
tures. It is the exception in many ways; it is 
not a camping-place, it is an all-the-year-round 
home; it is within the city limits, therefore has 
the modern conveniences. It is located in the 
centre of many acres of hill and dale, with 
charming vistas in all directions of hills, val- 
leys, brooks, and giant specimens of live oak, 
eucalypti, pine, and fruit-bearing trees. In 














THE MASSIVE STONE FIREPLACE DOMINATES THE LIVING-ROOM AS IN 


THE OLDEN DAYS 


fact, the setting is exactly right! While it is 
within the city limits and has all the modern 
conveniences the following quotation from 
Cowper expresses its atmosphere: 





Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless continuity of shade, 
Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful and successful war, 
Might never reach me more. 


Crude materials and workmanship were suc- 
cessfully combined with the most finished in 
creating this log cabin within the city limits. 
The logs of Red Fir were imported from Ore- 
gon. They were selected especially for straight- 
ness, unusual length, and uniformity of size. 
Each log was wrapped in burlap in order to 
make the journey without marring the bark. 
As is clearly shown in the photographs, the 
bark is intact on each and every log, and in 
order to give permanent satisfaction and to 
prevent insects attacking the sap and eventu- 
ally ruining the entire surface, a certain poison 
was injected at regular distances and the holes 
plugged afterwards. Usuaily log cabins are 
built of logs from which the bark has been re- 
moved, as this treatment of preservation is just 


THE ELECTRIC BUTTONS AT THE HEAD OF THE LOG BEDSTEAD START 
THE ELECTRIC HEATERS IN EVERY ROOM, ALSO THE WATER FOR THE 
BATH AND CULINARY PURPOSES AND EVEN THE PERCOLATER 


JULY 1923 


a recent discovery — one step ahead in science 
which adds not only to durability but to 
charm. Sand-blasted oak was used for the in- 
side finish of windows, doors, and floors. The 
hardwood so treated gives a home-spun and 
old-time atmosphere to the interior which is 
in keeping. 

In early days the sod roof prevailed. This 
was made water-tight by the following means: 
a board roof, a layer of birch bark, a laver of 
sod (grass down), a thick layer of earth, an- 
other layer of sod (grass up), and upon this a 
riot of varicolored flowers; the pansy, the 
daisy, and the wild rose were generally the 
favorites. 

Such a roof topping off the dark brown struc- 
tures was exquisitely picturesque! The roof 
of this particular cabin was made of logs and 
water-tight as well. It was laid according to 
the principles used for the sod roof. The logs 
were halved lengthwise and the round side ex- 
posed as the ceiling of the living-room, a ‘T’ 
and ‘G’ board roof was nailed on to the flat 
side, then a layer of very heavy roofing paper, 
and the other half of the logs put on top with 
the round side out. From inside or outside the 
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THE LOGS WERE IMPORTED FROM OREGON AND WERE WRAPPED IN 
BURLAP FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE BARK 


logs have the appearance of being whole. 

One cannot imagine a log house without a 
stone chimney! The stone chimney, inside or 
outside, cements the structure together; and 
the hearth plays a most important part in 
family reunions. Without robbing the site of 
its boulders, rocks for this structural feature 
were found on the surrounding land. It is a 
long stride from the days when the log cabins 
had no chimneys and the smoke from the fire 
in the middle of the room escaped through an 
opening in the roof to the radiant, smokeless 
fireplace and chimney of this day. Then the 
fireplace consisted of a raised square of stones 
for the fire in the centre of the room, and di- 
rectly above was an opening resembling a sky- 
light, only glass was unknown, so the wooden 
frame was covered with the transparent mem- 
brane of a sheep’s stomach. When closed, this 
skylight gave a soft, mellow glow to the room, 
while when the fire was burning, it was opened 
to allow the smoke to escape. This log house 
of the year 1923 has not only the fireplace and 
modern chimney to supply warmth but in addi- 
tion electric heat in the bathroom. All elec- 
tric appliances are (Continued on page 84) 
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LUXURY IS ALSO APPARENT IN THE KITCHEN WHICH IS EQUIPPED WITH 
EVERY MODERN DEVICE WHICH MAKES FOR CONVENIENCE IN THE 
PREPARATION, COOKING AND CARE OF FOOD 





SOME GARDEN PICTURES 


Formal Flowers Will Often Lend Themselves to Informal Planting and Give a New 
Note toa Naturalistic Setting 


Antoinette Perrett 


A VIEW OF A GLADE ON THE ESTATE OF WILLIAM K. WALLBRIDGE, ESQ., IN SHORT HILLS, 
NEW JERSEY, WHERE IRIS AND ARABIS ADD THEIR PROFUSION TO MIDSUMMER BLOOM 


AN UNUSUAL PLANTING OF VERBENAS BY A SMALL WATERWAY, A NICE TRANSITION FROM A FORMAL 
TO A WHOLLY INFORMAL GROWTH. IN THE GARDEN OF E. H. HUTTON, ESQ., ROSLYN, LONG ISLAND 
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Antoinette Perrett Mrs. Ellen M. Shipman, Landscape Architect 


MALLOWS AND RHODODEN- 
DRONS ADD THEIR REFLEC- 
TIONS TO THIS SEMI-FORMAL 
LILY POOL. IN THE BACK- 
GROUND THE SUMMER-HOUSE 
GIVES DESIGN TO THE THICK 
PLANTING OF EVERGREENS. 
IN THE GARDEN OF MRS. H. 
W. CROFT, GREENWICH, 
CONNECTICUT 


FOXGLOVES, IRIS, AND COLUM- 
BINE BRING THE GARDEN 

NOTE INTO THE MORE NAT- 

URAL PLANTING OF FERNS, 

AZALEAS, AND HUCKLEBERRIES 

ALONG THIS ALLURING WOOD- 

LAND PATH. ESTATE OF J. 

AMORY HASKELL, ESQ., RED- 

BANK, NEW JERSEY i fan ' : 


Charles Wellford Leavitt, Landscape Architect 


Harry G. Healy 











THE GREEN PARLOR 





cAn Outdoor Living-room Where We May (arry on Our Daily Tasks 


VEN in winter the outdoor 

world calls: a crisp blue 
morning invites us out to walk 
with the dogs; the first snow 
tempts us to forget indoor duties 
and bring down from the attic 
the skiis and snowshoes; and a 
milder day after freezing nights 
summons us all to the river with 
a voice not to be disobeved by 
skaters. Long joyous days we 
may spend in the open (if busi- 
ness and household cares will 
permit), but as the early dusk 
shuts in we think longingly of 
home and tea and soft chairs by 
the fire. With what content we 
settle down. Our hours in the 
open were sallies into a more 
exciting country, but this, after 
all, is living. 

Then spring comes. The snow 
melts, the air is full of the fresh odor of the 
earth, and the long hours of daylight are bright 
with early flowers and new green, but how close 
and bald and musty the house feels! We throw 
up the windows, hoping to catch the little va- 
grant breezes; we run into the garden to see 
whether the daffodils are open; we plant the 
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ALTHOUGH WE CANNOT ALL HAVE A PIECE OF STATUARY AND A DISTANT 
VIEW, WE CAN HAVE AN OPEN TERRACE, HOLLYHOCK BORDERED 





BY ROSE GREELY 





THE SUCCESSFUL GREEN PARLOR HAS THREE REQUIREMENTS — SECLUSION, 
BEAUTY, AND COMFORT. THIS PERGOLA-COVERED OPEN TERRACE FACING 


THE GARDEN SATISFIES THEM ALL 


first hardy annuals. How near and dear our 
garden seems on these first warm days — an 
intimate ‘home’ part of the great outdoor 
world. Here we saunter in the sun; here we tie 
up the long sprays of climbing roses and plant 
new seeds. It is to us a promenade, a work- 
room, but curiously enough it is rarely a 
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Hartley Dennett, Architect 


‘Green Parlor’ —a living-room 
into which we carry our daily 
household tasks. 

To many of us in America the 
thought of living out-of-doors is 
distasteful. We think of it as a 
luxury of the very rich who can 
afford elaborate garden settings; 
or as a necessity of the very poor 
who must overflow into the 
streets; or as a social outlet of 
the tenants of cheap suburban 
houses, where neighbors banter 
back and forth from front porch- 
es. We know that privacy is pos- 
sible in large gardens, but on the 
simple suburban lot living out- 
of-doors seems equivalent to liv- 
ing in the public eye. This is our 
conception and there is reason in 
it. For the last fifty years, the 
average house in America has 
been built with no idea of seclusion in house or 
grounds. Departing from the old Colonial 
precedent, front yards have been unfenced and 
unhedged; living-room and porch have faced 
the street, and the back of the house, which 
might have opened on a secluded garden, has 
been delegated to the (Continued on page 84) 








A GRAVEL-FLOORED TERRACE ON THREE LEVELS COMMANDS A WILD 
GARDEN OF NATURAL BEAUTY AND OFFERS PEACEFUL SECLUSION 




















THE RETURN OF THE LIGHTNING ROD 
But ‘Recently ‘Derided with the Cupola and the (ast Iron Deer, Now an Accepted Safeguard 


R. GEORGE F. LEWIS, Deputy Fire 

Marshal of Ontario, in an address de- 
livered in 1920 before the Fifteenth Annual 
Convention of the Fire Marshals Association 
of North America, stated that not more than 
15 or 20 per cent of the buildings in the United 
States liable to lightning are protected against 
it in any way. This statement is startling, es- 
pecially when taken in connection with the 
statistics compiled by the Fire Protection 
Committee of the Massachusetts Farm Bu- 
reau, from which we learn that of the farm fire 
losses in the United States, amounting to $18,- 
000,000 per annum, no less than $4,000,000 or 
22 per cent are directly traceable to lightning, 
and that there has been practically not a single 
fire loss by lightning where buildings were 
equipped with lightning rods. If lightning is 
such a devastating force, and lightning rods 
are practically a perfect protection against it, 
why are not all buildings equipped with light- 
ning rods? The answer is twofold — scientific 
and psychological. 

When Benjamin Franklin flew a kite in a 
thunderstorm and got shocked — lightning 
probably being one of the few things that 
could shock Franklin—he assumed two 
things first, that a thunderstorm is electrical 
in origin, and second, that if you have a con- 
ductor to attract the lightning it will pass 
harmlessly into the earth. 

On this simple principle of Franklin’s wet 
string and key, the first lightning rod was con- 
structed. Here was a device, apparently scien- 
tific and effective, that would result in an 
enormous saving of property and life. Is it 
any wonder that the public became excited 
over this new invention? The use of lightning 
rods spread rapidly, although many of the 
churches of the stricter sects protested against 
them as being impious, a reflection against the 
wisdom of Divine Providence. Lightning-rod 
factories sprang up everywhere. 

No one as yet fully understood the principle 
of the lightning rod and it must be confessed 
that many of the manufacturers made no at- 
tempt to understand it. It was their business 
to sell lightning rods, and there came a time 
when it seemed as if the chief purpose of light- 
ning rods was to conduct money out of the 
consumer’s pockets. 

Historically, this was the period of the cast 
iron deer, the stone rabbit, the Mansard roof, 
the cupola. Lightning-rod salesmen swarmed 
the earth and gradually got in the same class 
with tree salesmen, those delightful optimists 
who went from house to house with gorgeously 
colored lithographs of impossible floricultural 
combinations — peaches as large as melons, 
strawberries growing on trees the size of oaks. 
The writer can vouch for the authenticity of 
the strawberry tree because he bought one 
himself. 


BY RICHARD BOWLAND KIMBALL 


You remember what those old-fashioned 
rods looked like — clumsy, twisted, galvanized 
iron rods with frequent joints, running up the 
side of the building and down into little pipes 
in the earth. Sometimes the rods were orna- 
mented with silver balls of glass, the kind you 
break in shooting galleries if you are skillful or 
lucky, and usually the rods had loosened at the 
joints, giving the most spick-and-span building 
an appearance of forlornness, and making the 
most ignorant layman wonder as he noticed 





the disconnected rod what would happen if 
the house were struck by lightning. Fearsome 
looking things —those old lightning rods — 
and useless when they were not actually dan- 
gerous. 

Lightning-rod salesmen got into the comic 
papers, got on the vaudeville stage, got even 
into literature. Many of us remember Mark 
Twain’s story about the lightning-rod agent 
who interrupted him while he was trying to 
understand a book on political economy. 
Mark Twain was reading the same sentence 
over and over, at times reading it backward 
in an attempt to get its meaning, and at regular 
intervals an ingratiating lightning-rod sales- 
man stuck his head in the doorway and Mark 
Twain absently said, ‘Yes! Yes!’ and went on 
turning the sentence upside down. The result 
was that the house was plastered with light- 
ning rods. You could n’t see the house for the 
rods. People came for miles to admire it. It 
became almost a public institution and a very 
serviceable one, too, for it attracted all the 
lightning from a large area so that the rest of 
the countryside was immune. 

Mark Twain’s portrait of the lightning-rod 
agent was doubtless essentially correct, but 
his assumption that a lightning rod was a finger 
pointing to Heaven with the mute appeal, 
‘Please strike me!’ was quite contrary to the 
later findings of science. For while lightning 
rods had become a joke with the general public, 
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the scientists were not idle. Horn-spectacled 
government scientists at Washington took it 
up, bearded scientists in Europe took it up and, 
perhaps most intensively, our cousins across 
the Dominion border investigated it, for loss by 
lightning was an enormous economic waste. 

The scientists found that the first assump- 
tion of Franklin was correct: thunderstorms 
are electrical, a flash of lightning being nothing 
but an electric spark on a large scale, a rushing 
together of positive and negative electricity. 
It was easy to make an artificial thunder- 
storm on a small scale and have it strike minia- 
ture buildings. A child of any age would be de- 
lighted with the apparatus designed by these 
big-wig scientists — little barns, little houses, 
little sheep and cattle supposedly grazing next 
Lilliputian fences of wire. Press a button and 
the house was struck, the barn was struck, the 
sheep and cattle keeled over beside the little 
metallic fences. But the house was n’t really 
burned, the barn wasn’t really burned, the 
sheep and cattle did n’t actually perish, but 
rose again for further experiments to the end 
that living sheep and cattle might not be 
stricken in the fields. 

The scientists discovered that thunder- 
storms were due to lack of equilibrium. There 
was too much positive electricity in the sky 
and too much negative electricity in the earth. 
Wherever there was any natural or artificial 
conductor there was a constant seepage of posi- 
tive electricity into the earth and these neutral 
spots were never struck by lightning. It was 
found that a piece of tissue paper would be 
charred in time by the current of electricity 
constantly passing harmlessly through a light- 
ning rod. 

So Mark Twain’s idea that a house entirely 
covered with lightning rods would attract the 
lightning from the region roundabout: was 
absolutely incorrect. A house properly rodded 
is almost never struck. The purpose of the 
rod is to create a neutral zone somewhat as a 
spillway in a dam prevents a flood, but if a 
rodded house does happen to be struck, the 
current is taken care of by the rods and goes 
into the earth harmlessly. One of the largest 
representatives of what we might call the new 
lightning-rod industry has rodded over 40,000 
buildings in New England during the last 
twenty-five years, or since the modern equip- 
ment has been in use, with a total damage by 
lightning of less than $100. 

The three points in the modern equipment 
are conductivity, connections, and placements. 
Iron is not the best conductor of electricity 
and is apt to rust at the joints, making it con- 
duct more poorly, or to come loose at the 
joints, making it not conduct at all. So the 
modern lightning rod is composed of an incon- 
spicuous copper cable which comes in thou- 
sand-foot reels and can (Continued on page 87) 
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Kenneth A. Gordon, Architect 
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A VIEW OF THE FRONT OF THE HOUSE SHOWING THE MAIN ENTRANCE WITH THE LIVING-ROOM ON THE RIGHT 


A HOME IN THE FOOTHILLS 
cA Picturesque Roof-Line Forms an Interesting (Composition with the Mountain Peaks 


N the outskirts of Altadena, 
O overlooking the broad vistas 
of Eaton’s Canyon, is the home of 
Kenneth A. Gordon. Modified to 
meet its particular requirements of 
a gradually sloping hillside and 
mountainous aspect of country, it 


is a successful example of early CC 

Californian and Spanish architec- . of 

ture. ( 
Careful forethought in the design - 


of the home is evident in the rhyth- ~ 
mical relation of the broken roof- 


lines to the lofty mountain peaks ee 


and roaming foothills that form a 
generous and picturesque back- 
ground. 
The rugged canyon that bears a 
swiftly rushing stream, part of the 
year, suggested the particular loca- 
tion of the home as well as its general structure. 
The paths that lead to the house and about 
the grounds are informally laid out and are 
bordered by lichen-covered boulders and rocks, 
which were originally on the property. The 
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native rocks have also been used as retaining 
walls in the rear and in many instances they 
have been allowed to remain as found — half 
sunken in the soil. Among them-the wild 
flowers grow, such as the California poppy, 





wild primroses, greasewood, and the 
scarlet snapdragon. 

Where possible, the mountain 
shrubbery has been left undis- 
turbed. For its decorative beauty 
it is to be highly prized, for it in- 
cludes the Catalina cherry, sumach, 
the cherry oak, which bears its red 
berries most of the year, the buck- 
5 thorn and the mountain laurel and 
the luxuriant wild lilac. 

The live oak at the rear of the 


, house formed the general pivot and 
"ae keynote of the architectural design. 
ae Its wide spreading branches provide 
oe =e a lovely shade for the rear terrace 


. and also makes a shield for the 
broad balcony that connects the 
north and south wings. 

The house itself is plastered with 

a rough gray plaster that bears a suggestion of 

Spanish pink. Its roof is covered with weath- 

ered gray-green split shakes, which are laid 

irregularly. Blinds stained an antique gray 


that has a sage-green cast harmonize well 
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with the Italian blue used on the trim of allthe © A VIEW OF THE LIV- 
: : este olictis a ING-ROOM WING 
doors and windows. Details that add distinc- FROM THE REAR 
tion are rectangular vents of turned wood 
spindles and circular or square vents of gray- 
blue tiles that are placed in the wall spaces A VIEW OF THE DIN- 
neath each gable. ING-ROOM WING 
= he - : : FROM THE REAR WITH 
Wrought iron work is used for the balus- A GLIMPSE OF THE 
trades of the front porch and rear balconies — CONNECTING PORCH 













also for the lanterns at all of the entrances. 
The main entrance is marked by two arched 
doorways and forms an open vestibule with 
vaulted ceiling. 

The front door is opposite the front step and 
is made of heavy red wood slabs. It opens into 
the main tiled hallway, which leads to the long 
hall that connects the various wings. The 
effect of the views obtained through these hall- 
ways of a series of arched doorways is very 
pleasing. 

On the south is the living-room, which occu- 
pies the full extent of this wing. Ample in size 
it has oak floors stained a dark walnut color 
and a ceiling having (Continued on page 80) 
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THE PORCH AND THE BEAUTIFUL LIVE OAK WHICH FORMED THE PIVOT OF THE DESIGN 
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By MRS. FRANCIS KING 
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If there : 


that the composition does not please. 
should appear upon the list of meetings’ too 
many speakers from away — and this I thinka 


occurs to me that a few reflections on their 
activities may not be unwelcome. 

In every community men and women under- 
stand organization — the forming of a garden 


HAT a thing it is to have a visitor who 
knows what good gardening is, and 
who, looking upon one’s garden with a fresh 





eye, can and will tell its owner what is needed 


therein! Such was my good fortune 
a year ago. 

‘Why do you not move your 
lily-of-the-valley bed from the con- 
spicuous spot where it now lies, 
and place it beyond the line of 
vision among the apple trees?’ 
‘Really | hardly know why I have 
not done this, but I shall do it at 
once.’ ‘Have you grown Viburnum 
rhytidiphyllum? Do you know 
Celastrus orbiculatus, the Japanese 
bittersweet?’ ‘No, but these shall 
be got at once’ — and they were. 
‘Would not the spout of the pool- 
jet look better if it were smaller?’ 
‘Yes’ —and this was changed. 
‘Between your line of hedge and 
the grapes on the trellis to the 





fault which may easily become a habit — criti- | 


cize that. The fact is, that while 
an occasional speaker may stir and 
stimulate in the happiest fashion, 
there are not so many of those who 
can, and a too constant indulgence 
in lectures results in slothful mem- 
bers. 

For every member of a garden 
club should be up and doing in 
some capacity. Some can govern, 
lead; some can suggest, inspire; 
some can write, speak; some can 
sketch, paint, photograph gardens; 
some will have a gift for design; 
others the happy ability in organi- 
zation necessary for the shows; and 
the inference is that all are able to 
garden. From this last fact spring 
all the others. For while engaged in 


north of the garden | believe two or work in and about the living sub- I 
three small flowering trees, prefer- ject of our gardens, few are those to | 
ably Japanese cherry, would break whom the very plants themselves ‘ 
the monotony of that long line and do not give something that may 
give a fresh interest to that bound- be imparted to others, ideas, sug- I 
ary of the garden. Do try this.’ gestions, reflections. No, | repeat, 
‘Of course | shall,’ and that also there is no member of any garden € 
was accomplished with this de- club who should be considered in t 
parture from suggestion — that good standing therein, who does i 
because this garden has very little not, will not, help. Work is the 
fruit in it and because I am a firm watchword of a certain garden 
believer in the idea of fruit and club, one of whose officers said 
flowers together in the garden, that laughingly to me not long ago, 
splendid peach j. H. Hale was set Se eee ROSES DELIGHTFULLY SHOWN ‘We don’t admit members any 
out instead of the ornamental sub- more who will not promise to work. 
jects. ‘Standard white weigelias would im- club is an easy matter. There are, too, several In fact our usual question now is, not, “Are you 
prove your garden | believe — would raise the recognized sources of information on this mat- a good gardener?” but, “Are you healthy?’”’’ 
levels agreeably and vary the forms.’ This is ter, whereas ten years ago there were practi- In the conducting of meetings, | would 
one of the things yet to be done, but the advice cally none. The movement, which we owe make this suggestion to the person presiding. 
is graven on my memory. Nothing so helps in entirely to the Garden Club of Philadelphia, is Get as many members as possible on their feet, 
the general idea of good gardening as such con- little more than ten years old. Now, because at a given meeting. Stir up people to discuss 
structive criticism. The best gardeners always most clubs are young and because the first, the | your subject. Pungent was the remark of an 
speak out boldly to each other; they share the vital need of youth is occupation, a few sugges- experienced garden-club president made not 
serious interest in the garden, and know that tions as to variety in such occupation may be __ long ago in speaking on discussion: she said, 
truthful comment is the tonic thing. in place here. ‘We always hear what we say ourselves.’ Cer- 
If such a visitor as I have here described is And first, the programme committee of each _ tainly an acute observation. Always have the 
not available, the next best thing is the counsel garden club should have its task lightened for _ first meeting of any beginning club an experi- 
of your garden club. The raison d’étre of a gar-_ _it by the warmest possible codperation of all ence meeting, that is, the first after the one to 
den club is mutual pleasure through mutual the members. On the success of the variety in| organize. One’s own gardening situations, 
heip. Asa rule it is not started through a feel- programme, the life of a garden club depends. grave or gay, afford help, pleasure, and not 
ing of altruism, but through one of need; When a programme is submitted to a club for seldom fun. Never shall I forget the delicious 
though it soon becomes an altruistic organiza- approval, members should feel free to speak comedy of a certain tomato crop, told in my 
tion by the very nature of its subject. And in their minds upon it. If perennials overbalance hearing at such a meeting; the description of 
view of the fact that the garden clubs of the annuals, if roses crowd out sweet peas, if trees the fruit, fine beyond compare, and the dé- 7 


<ountry are constantly increasing in number, it 


overshadow shrubs on such a programme, say 


nouement, consisting of a large green worm in 
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the range of color there from the amber of the 
flowering cherries’ fruits, through the vari- 
colored haws of species roses, to the Cotoneas- 


tiest crimson and scarlet: two small high glass 
dishes at either end each holding three beauti- 
ful King David apples, with one long hanging 


every one! At this meeting sixty people were 
assembled and each one was given two min- 
utes, no longer. Insist on a time limit. Experi- 





ences break the ice, put members on 
acommon footing, give immeasurable 
aid. 

Then garden visits—these are 
made, I think, everywhere to-day in 
groups and by individuals. Gates 
stand wide now to all those interested 
in design, in planting, in color ar- 
rangement. When I consider how 
people in countless numbers go up 
and down this land of ours to see gar- 
dens, yes traveling entirely for that, 
spending for that, | know that we are 
on our upward way, a way hung with 
beauty, and with all the virtues that 
come from love of beauty. 

Has it occurred to garden clubs to 
hold exhibitions of flowers or shrubs 
or trees in spring, and of fruits of 
shrubs in autumn? How wonderfully 
this would increase our knowledge of 
such subjects; how would our horti- 
cultural horizons be enlarged if these 
were held each year and how quickly 
such procedure would create a proper 
discontent with what we have, for 
this is one of the departments of life 
in which the cry for more, more, is 
both natural and legitimate. Would 
anything be more delightful than an 
array of beautifully arranged groups of flower- 
ing shrubs, branches of the Japanese cherry, the 
pink Hawthorn, of Spirea Henryti, Spirea 
Veitcheit, Spirea arguta, Viburnum Carlesii, such 
chaenomeles as C. maulei, exochorda Giraldit 
Wilsonii — always to be shown with its perfect 
pearls of buds? 

A garden club might organize a show of lilacs 
only — or of Philadelphus in its many varie- 
ties. Then what glories, what surprises of color 
in an autumn show of fruiting shrubs — all 


Mattie B. Hewitt 
THIS INTERESTING TREATMENT OF DAFFODILS WOULD EXCITE 





COMMENT AT A GARDEN-CLUB SHOW 


ter’s scarlet berries, and the wondrous tur- 
quoise blue of Vitis heterophylla, to the blue- 
blacks of viburnums and of privets and the 
pure white of the snowberry —all accom- 
panied by leaves in such hues as fit their fruits 
the best; leaves that are in themselves a never- 
ending treasure of autumnal pleasure. 

An arrangement on our own dinner table 
lately gives me another thought as to garden 
club shows. A low bowl filled with spraying 
leaves of the Japanese maple then in their pret- 





cluster of Tokay grapes. The King 
Davids take a wonderful polish 
when rubbed. They are a small apple 
of rich ruby-red color. The candles’ 
soft light on all these delicious reds 
and crimsons gave a glow to the mind 
as well as to the table on a dismal eve- 
ning in November. And when later, 
the tall fruit dishes | have mentioned 
with pairs of candlesticks and a large 
silver tray became the ornaments of 
an old sideboard of mahogany, | en- 
vied no one their decorative effects. 
1 wondered, too, whether this side- 
board — for it was Daniel Webster’s 
own at Marshfield — had ever looked 
even to him as interesting when, as 
we know, he set upon this very piece 
his famous celery in tall glasses, and 
was not satisfied with that product of 
his garden unless the blanched leaves 
touched his dining-room’s low ceiling. 
Yet Webster was not the only states- 
man who has felt this keen interest 
in his garden’s products. 

Grapes and apples in their two 
tones of red, with the finely cut, 
flaming leaves in the centre, recall 
Sir William Eden’s vigorous passage 
on the decoration of tables: — 

‘Fruit is the proper decoration for a dinner 
table, not flowers. | am sure the Greeks only 
had fruit. Orchardson in that picture of “‘The 
Young Duke,” | think it is, has fruit only in 
the wonderfully painted accessories of the 
dinner table. The Dukes are all alike, but the 
fruit and plate are not. But all fruit is not 
beautiful. Oranges and bananas for instance 
are not. Grapes, apples, pears, and pineapples 
are. What is more beautiful than black grapes 
with the bloom on them in a silver or gold dish?’ 





A FINE ARRANGEMENT OF MIXED GLADIOLI AND OAK LEAVES 


FORSYTHIA EXCEEDINGLY WELL MANAGED FOR DECORATION 
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31 Days 





It was an hour of universal joy. 
The lark was up and at the gate 


Singing, as sure to enter when he 


His radiant wings 


of heaven, 


came; 
The butterfly was basking in my 
path, 


unfolded. 


— Rogers 















Moon’s PHAsEs 
Eastern Central Pacific 
Standard Standard Standard 
Time Time Time 
DHM DHM DHM 
qd 5 8 56 P.M.| 5 7 56 P.M. 5556P.M 
@13 745 P.M.| 13 6 45 P.M.| 13 445 P.M. 
D) 20 8 32 P.M.]| 20 7 32 P.M. |] 205 32 P.M. 
O 27 5 33 P.M. | 27 4 33 P.M.]| 27233 P.M 








The HOUSEHOLDERS’ ALMANACK 





Sun. I 
Mon. 2 
Tue. 3 
Wed. 4 
The. 5 
Fri. 6 
Sat 7 
Sun. 8 
Mon. 9 
Tue. 10 
Wed. 11 
Thu. 12 
Fri. 13 
Sat. 14 
Sun. 15 
Mon. 16 
Tue. 17 
Wed. 18 
Thu. 19 
Fri. 20 
Sat. 21 
Sun. 22 
Mon. 23 
Tue. 24 
Wed. 25 
Thu. 26 
Fri. 27 
Sat. 28 
Sun. 29 


Mon. 30 


Tue. 





No green is too gay, no vermilion is too rich for the 
wicker and willow furniture of the porch and solarium. 
The boldest designs in coverings and the most brilliant 
paint on garden chairs and tables seem tame against a 
background of summer flowers. Katydids. 

Dog Days begin. Anemones, asphodels, black snakeroot, 
spotted bellflowers and larkspurs are in bloom. 


Independence Bay, marking the 147th year of the 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, born 1817. 


> 
& 

: 
Put a piece of gum camphor away with your silver. It will 
prevent tarnishing. Jewelers use camphor for this purpose. 


republic. 


Through all the long midsummer day 

The meadow sides are sweet with bay. 

The vacationist at the mountain lakes is again surprised 
and awed by their stillness and seclusion. Hyacinth. 
Foxglove, sea holly, lilies, primroses, columbine, holly- 
hock, dahlias, iris, phlox, crowd the garden. 

Never attach more than one electric heating appliance, in 
addition to the light, to your lamp socket. A toaster and 
a percolator beside the lamp on one cluster will, in all 
likelihood, blow out the fuse. 

No tools can entirely take the place of hand weeding. 
Good 
bay 


weather 


Henry David Thoreau, born 1817. Soap 
is an excellent lubricant for stubborn < 
bureau drawers. l 


s 
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With a little pruning and adjusting to the light, a small 
pot of English ivy may be trained into two or three grace- 
fully curving sprays, quite Japanese in effect. From a 
reader in Englewood, New Fersey. 

Last planting of the cabbages: Brussels sprouts, late cab- 
bage and cauliflower. Gather seedsof allsortsas they ripen. 
Heavy 
showers 
with sharp 
lightning 


Rose leaves rustle 

And poppy-leaves fall; 
Oak-boughs tussle 

And rude rooks brawl. 
One of the most important allies of the gardener is the 
toad. Cutworms, caterpillars, slugs, flies, 
crickets, locusts, grasshoppers, beetles, bugs, SES 
and sometimes wasps, are delicacies to him. —S@—s 
Berry-picking is now the order of the day. Garden and 
field, bush and tree, graciously yield their bounty. 
Late lettuce must be planted within the next ten days. 
There are good and bad insects. The use of parasitic and 
predatory insects is effectually reducing garden damage. 
The haymakers work late in the fields, greedy of every 
vestige of light. 
“Laying out grounds may be considered a liberal art, in 
some sort like poetry and painting.” — Worpswortn. 
Corn is a true American vegetable. It was cultivated as 
a food in Mexico before the landing of Cortez. 
Before squeezing a lemon for lemonade, heat it slightly 
and it will produce nearly twice as much juice. 
The birds are enjoying their midsummer intermission. 
Their concerts will be resumed in September. 
Spray potatoes. The summer cottage affords the oppor- 
tunity for experiment and invention in decoration. 
Be sure to provide some of the Fabre insect books for the 
country-house library. 
‘With slender rod, and line, and reel, 6 
And feather-fly with sting of steel, EE 
The trouter roams his paradise. 
Now the best part of the day’s study may be completed 
before eight o’clock in the morning. 
Quilting is by no means a lost art. Hand-quilted counter- 
panes, as beautiful as any ever made, are still to be had. 
The horticulturist who takes a proper pride in his garden 
will have it represented in the local flower exhibition. 





A MODERN APPOINTMENT FOR THE HOME 

HE disposition of letters and papers, especially in a small apartment, is one of the 

serious problems of the housewife. In this matter it seems as if there is something to 
be learned from the business office, where filing systems and cabinets have long since be- 
come indispensable. In one home with which the author of the almanack is familiar, a 
steel filing-cabinet has almost entirely done away with the distress that formerly accom- 
panied the pursuit of papers, letters, and household memorabilia through drawers and 
tables. The steel file is not an object of beauty in the generally accepted sense of the word. 
Period design and cabinet work — such as distinguish our modern phonographs! — are 
lacking, but there is a simplicity and a usefulness and even a dignity inherent in this efficient- 
looking depository which is by no means unattractive; and the finding of correspondence, 
invoices, photographs, random notes, vouchers, newspaper clippings, receipts, inventories, 
and important papers is changed from a ferment of frantic search and misdirected energy, 
to an orderly and brief affair free from questioning and recrimination. 





SONG 

Hush, ah Hush, the Scythes are saying, 
Hush, and heed not, and fall asleep; 

Hush, they say to the grasses swaying, 
Hush, they sing to the clover deep! 

Hush, —’tis the lullaby Time is singing — 
Hush, and heed not, for all things pass, 

Hush, ah hush! and the Scythes are swinging 
Over the clover, over the grass! 

— Anprew LancG 


SCYTHE 

Mowers, weary and brown and blithe, 

What is the word methinks ye know, 
Endless over-word that the Scythe 

Sings to the blades of the grass below? 
Scythes that sing in the grass and clover, 

Something, still, they say as they pass; 
What is the word that, over and over, 

Sings the Scythe to the flowers and grass? 





DOMESTIC SCULPTURE 

CULPTURE for parks and public buildings seems to attract enthusiastic protagonists, 

but the more intimate uses of sculpture are seldom promoted even by experienced 
students of interior decoration. (Perhaps the pendulum of public taste has not yet fully 
recovered from the bric-a-brac swing of the late eighteen nineties.) We recognize the 
beauty of Egyptian bronze cats, but we do not encourage the sculpture of our own pets. 
We go to the museums to draw inspiration from the exquisite statuettes of Chinese horses 
but seldom provide our own animal sculptors with commissions. We import faience, bronze, 
and marble from abroad for our gardens while our own men of talent are left to dissipate 
their skill. The vitality of ancient and of medieval art lies in their truthful representation 
of the culture of their own times. We can never have an art worthy of the name in this 
country until we learn to record our own life. Much that we know of the history of civil- 
ization we have learned from sculpture, the art par excellence of permanent record. 





HAT is a garden? It is man’s report of earth at her best. It is earth emancipated 

from the commonplace. It is man’s love of loveliness carried to excess — man’s 
craving for the ideal grown to a fine lunacy. It is piquant wonderment; culminated beauty 
that, for all its combination of telling and select items, can still contrive to look natural, 
debonair, native to its place. — Joun D. SeppinG 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF A COMPETITION 
ANY readers of the almanack have taken the trouble to submit items for publication 

1 without any thought of compensation beyond that of the acceptance and appearance 
of their contributions. The editor of the House Beautiful has concluded that these generous 
and disinterested efforts should receive more than the anonymous notice which the limits 
of this page impose. The author of the almanack has therefore the pleasure to announce a 
competition which will permit him to reward, with what measure of justice is at his com- 
mand, the contributions that give him such pleasure to receive. For the three best items 
contributed between July 1 and December 1 of this year the following books, published 
by the Atlantic Monthly Press, will be awarded as prizes: 

Ist. Tue Spirit or THE GARDEN, by Martha Brookes Hutcheson 

2nd. Docror Jounson, An 18th Century Play, by A. Edward Newton 

3rd. Variety IN THE LitrLe GarDEN, by Mrs. Francis King 
No restrictions are made concerning the subjects of the contributions. They should, of 
course, be consistent with the spirit and object of the almanack and should be moderate in 
length. All acceptable items will be published according to their seasonal fitness and the 
names of the winning contributors will appear in the January 1924 number of the magazine. 
The prizes will be awarded in time for Christmas. 
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URTAINS that conform to the best ideas in 

modern decoration are these of Lustre-Lace from 

the Scranton Looms. In their beauty is expressed 

not only the skill of master weavers, but is shown also 

the fine originality which is characteristic of ‘Twen- 
tieth Century design. 

Heretofore, lace curtain-fabrics have been indis- 





Curtain selection is made easy for 















putably lovely, but dull-surfaced as are most cotton you by this interesting booklet, “New 
things. It remained for Scranton to create a lace so ee Se oe a 
. . . ° . ° yalua r me decorator is 
shimmering and silken of texture that it vies in sheen the “Scranton Bedspreads” booklet. 
with the richest satin. Imagine this textile of airy pons ae ane and autharitative 
. . . = reatments or every 
though luxurious mien, woven throughout with vary- type of window and 
ing patterns of the greatest charm, and you have a pre heey Pa 
* . . 7 ° oupe day, 
fair conception of this newest of all new curtain-laces. you have an unusual , 
- ° ° ~ curtain problem, write 
The better to visualize Scranton Lustre-Lace Cur- cer Service Depart- 


tains, however, we would suggest that you see them ment about it. 


at your favorite store. Ask also to see Scranton 
Super-Filet Curtains, Shadow Laces, and Filet Nets. 








THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY 
| Dept. 9-G Scranton, Pa 
| 





Please send me without cost, ‘““New Out- | 
looks for Every Home,” ‘Scranton Bed- || | 
Zz 
| 
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LACE CURTAINS 
e 
CURTAIN NETS 


} | spreads,’’ and companion booklets. 
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How SHOULD THE HOUSE BE HEATED? 
| IX. Heating by Oil or Other Fuels than (oal 


HE use of oil as a fuel in place of coal is 

not a new development, for oil has been 
burned under marine boilers and in manufac- 
turing plants for some time. But the frequency 
of coal shortages and difficulties of transporta- 
tion have made people look about ‘for other 
fuels as a possible solution of 
the heating problem for their 
homes. The saving of labor 
and dirt in handling coal and 
removing ashes is so obvious 
that it is often asked, Is not 
oil the coming fuel and will it 
not ultimately displace coal 
for heating houses? 

A categorical answer to 
this question is dangerous 
(like all generalizations), but 
it can be stated fairly, | 
think, that for the country as 
a whole, and looking forward beyond our own 
lifetime, oil is not likely to supplant coal as the 
universal source of heat. The fact is that pe- 
troleum yields so many valuable products, 
such as gasoline, naphtha, lubricating oils, and 
greases, that it cannot rightfully be burned up 
just to produce heat. Further, the supply of 
coal is many times greater than the estimated 
amount of oil, so that eventually we shall have 
to conserve the oil and get most of our heat 
from coal or its products. 

Now this does not mean that oil will not be 
used in heating homes, schools, churches, hos- 
pitals, wherever special conditions warrant it. 
In fact, we may expect, during the next few 
years, a great increase in the use of oil as a 
domestic fuel, until price levels are reached 
which will bring about an automatic balance 
between it and coal, or products obtained from 
coal. 

Hence it is very timely to investigate the 
details of oil-burning for residences so that one 
may judge whether his particular case is one of 
those which may justify the use of this fuel 
which from the standpoint of convenience has 
so much to recommend it. 


FIGURE 1. 
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BY ARTHUR E. NORTON 


The first detail which occurs to the novice is, 
naturally, whether oil fuel requires a special 
heater or whether it can be used in a heater al- 
ready installed. The answer is simple; it can 
be used in any hot water, steam or vapor boiler, 
and in a hot-air furnace. (See Figs. 1 and 2.) 

Before describing further 
the mechanical details it is 
necessary to describe the oil 
which is available for house- 
hold use. We know vaguely, 
perhaps, that petroleum 
comes out of the earth in the 
form of a very dark, foul- 
smelling stuff called ‘crude’ 
oil, too thick to flow readily. 
Its physical characteristics 
vary according to the locality 
in which it is found, and the 
methods of refining are too 
complex to be discussed here. It will suffice to 
say that the householder to-day has only two 
kinds of oil fuel to consider. 

These vary according to their relative light- 
ness and fluidity as indicated by certain num- 
bers in the Beaumé scale. A 
high number indicates a light 
oil which is thin and therefore 
flows readily. They are as 
follows: — 

(1) Light Oil (about go 
Beaume). 

This is practically kerosene 
—not the common white 
kerosene but a less expensive 
grade with coloring-liquid 
added to distinguish it. Itis 
often sold under special trade 
names other than kerosene. 
Its price in cities along the 
North Atlantic seaboard is 10 cents per gallon. 
(2) Medium Oil (about 30 Beaume). 

An oil which is heavier and thicker than 
kerosene, yet lighter than the fuel oil, used on 
ships and in power plants, the latter being 20 
Beaumé or lower. This medium oil is less ex- 












FIGURE 2. OIL BURNER AT- 
TACHED TO BOILER FOR HOT 
WATER, STEAM OR VAPOR 


| REGULATOR 


pensive than kerosene but all burners will not 
handle it. 

The lightness of fluidity of the oil has every- 
thing to do with the design of a burner which 
will ‘gasify’ the oil — that is, break up the oil 
into fine particles with which the air necessary 
for combustion may be mixed. There are 
several methods of doing this, one of which is 
to blow in air through a nozzle at high speed. 

In Figure 3 is shown a machine of this type, 
the operation of which will be described. It de- 
pends on three elements: (1) Oil — for fuel, 
(2) Illuminating gas — for ignition, (3) Elec- 
tricity — for power to drive the blower which 
furnishes air, and for the automatic control. 
Referring to Figure 3, the oil fuel flows from the 
storage tank, through the float chamber to the 
fuel nozzle, which is located in the air pipe. 
Here the fuel is atomized into a fine spray by 
mixing with the stream of air furnished by the 
electric blower, in much the same way as a 
throat atomizer forms a spray. The solid 
lines in Figure 3 show the route of the oil from 
storage tank to burner. 

In the combustion chamber is the actual fire 
which was ignited by a small 
pilot light in the bottom of 
the combustion chamber. 
The pilot light is kept alight 
at all times by illuminating 
gas. An electric regulator 
controls the whole system. 
Suppose, during mild weather, 
the fuel has been shut off. 
Only the gas pilot is lighted. 
When the temperature in the 
rooms drops as the weather 
grows colder, an electric ther- 
mostat in the living-room or 
hall automatically starts the 
electric regulator on the machine. This opens 
up the gas supply wider, starts the motor and 
oil. After the latter ignites, the gas flame is 
reduced again. The mechanism is shut down 
whenever the house temperature comes up to 
the standard for which the thermostat is set. 

The machine is safe- 


The accumulating weight of 
unburned oil finally over- 


ELEG@GTRLG guarded against an — 
| of oil by an ingenious device. 
ont renee | GRO FoR Should the flame go out, any 
excess of oil is piped back to 
" PUOT a drip pan hung on a lever. 
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turns the lever and shuts off 
the oil by means of a safety 
fuel valve. 

With the type of machine 
described above, the oil 
storage tank must be above 
the float chamber level — it 
cannot be buried below the 
cellar floor. 

Other types of oil-burning 
machines are in use, as for 


FIGURE 3. DETAIL OF ONE TYPE OF OIL BURNING APPARATUS, ATOMIZING OIL BY A BLOWER 
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We Ask That You 
Send the Coupon Below-—Now 


For a Free Estimate on the Cost of Weather Stripping Your Home 


If you would reduce next winter’s 
coal bill 25% to 40%, if your house 
is draughty and the windows leak 
dust, soot and rain, or rattle, don’t 
hesitate to send the coupon below. 
More than 7000 home owners al- 
ready have requested a free esti- 
mate in this way. 


Don’t postpone action. Clip the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 
An estimate showing the cost of 
installing Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips will be furnished 


CHA 


Chamberlin Strips are used on 85% 
of all weather stripped buildings, 
including homes, banks, schools, 
office buildings, churches, stores, 
hotels and apartments. 


immediately. You incur no obli- 
gation to buy. 


Low Cost 
Will Surprise You 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips 
are sold and installed by our own 
organization. Because our care- 
fully trained experts make the 
installation we can guarantee 
Chamberlin equipment for the life 
of the building. 


Any need for service no matter how 


MBER 


Metal Weather Strips 


They are guaranteed to last as 
long as the building. An estimate 
by our engineering department, 
on the cost of your equipment, 
is free. 


Just Send the Coupon 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company, Detroit, Michigan 





many years hence is cheerfully 
attended. With Chamberlins you 
take no risk. Get your estimate 
now. You will be surprised how 
really little it costs to equip your 
home or business building with 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips. 
Order the strips early if you decide 
to buy. Then your installation 
will be made promptly. We urge 
this because our records show the 
greatest demand comes usually in 
August and September. At least 
get all the facts now. 


LIN 


r Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Tell me the cost of equipping my building 
with Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips 
(check whether home, factory, office build- 
ing, church, school.) 





Name 
Address 
City and State 


Eng. Dept. H-9 
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example one which atomizes the oil mechani- 
cally by dropping it, upon a rapidly revolving 
wheel. The centrifugal force breaks up the oil. 
(See Figure 4.) In this type there is no blower 
but an electric motor is required to drive the 
revolving wheel. The oil is pumped to the 
burner, so that the oil storage tank may be 
below the floor if desired. Safety devices are 
emploved to prevent overflow of oil. 

Another type of machine is one which uses a 
hot surface for ‘vaporizing’ the oil, 
but it is difficult to avoid the forma- 
tion of carbon which clogs the 
burner. There are many inventors 
at work on the problem, several try- 
ing to devise a machine suitable for 
burning even the heavier oils. 

For the householder without spe- 
cial advice it is probably best to con- 
sider only kerosene or oil of equiva- 
lent lightness (about 40 Beaumé) as 


OIL SUPPLY 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Harp Coat or Coke. —A fair heating-value 
is 13,000 heat units per pound. If a price is 
taken at $15.00 per ton. We get for one dollar 


13,000 x 2000 Ibs. 
—_———— = 1,733,000 Heat Units. 
15.00 
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KEROSENE.—The grade sold for 10 cents 
per gallon has about 128,500 heat units to the 
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things stand to-day. This condition e 
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may, of course, be modified in the 
future. 


The first cost of the oil-burning MoTor 
equipment includes not only the 
cost of the machine itself but also 
the expense of an oil storage tank. 
FIGURE 4. PART OF ANOTHER TYPE OF MACHINE ATOMIZING OIL 


The insurance rules allow the tank 
to be in the cellar if not larger than 
275 gallons capacity (about two weeks’ supply 
for a ten-room house in midwinter). If a larger 
tank is desired, it must be placed under ground 
at a greater cost. The delivery by truck during 
the past winter in New England—a very 
severe test — has been very efficient and those 
owners who have had the 275 gallon tank seem 
satisfied. With this size tank the first cost of an 
oil installation will vary from $600 to $1000. 

Business men and engineers would say that 
an annual fixed charge should be reckoned to 
cover interest on the investment, depreciation, 
and possibly taxes and insurance. Perhapsten 
per cent per year is reasonable; which would 
give $60 to $100 per year as a fixed charge 
when comparing with heating by coal. 

As an offset against this, you might have a 
saving of the labor of a choreman, as the oil- 
burning mechanism requires no attendance 
whatever, except occasional inspection and 
adjustment. Certainly the conventence of the 
thing is worth much to those who wish to be 
free from the bother of such attendance as we 
know is necessary for coal fires. 

But what about the fuel cost as compared 
with coalr This !s the point on which much has 
been said, and many claims made which are a 
bit ambiguous. As a prelude to a definite an- 
swer to this question | am going to give a table 
of ‘basic heating-values’ which may be of 
interest. By basic heating-value is meant the 
number of heat units (British Thermal units) 
which one dollar will buy at assumed costs. 

Sort CoaL. — High-grade soft coal may have 
a heating-value as high as 15,000 heat units per 
pound. But taking a conservative estimate of 
14,000 and a price of $10.00 per ton, we get 
for one dollar 


14,000 X 2000 lbs. 
—- —— = 2,800,000 Heat Units. 
$10.00 


ELECTRIC 


BY MECHANICAL MEANS 


gallon, thus we get for one dollar 1,285,000 
heat units. 

ILLUMINATING GaAs.—Assuming that the 
gas has 550 heat units per 1000 cubic feet and 
that the rate is $1.25 per 1000, we get for one 
dollar 

550 X 1000 
———— =440,000 Heat Units. 
$1.25 

ELrecrricity.—One kilowatt hour will, 
when converted into heat, produce 3415 heat 
units. At a power rate of 5 cents per kilowatt 
hour this will give for one dollar 68,300 heat 
units. If, however, one must pay the regular 
lighting rate of 10 cents per K. W. hour, the 
amount of electric heat to be obtained by one 
dollar is reduced to 34,150 heat units. 

The above figures are summarized in the 
table below. 


TABLE OF Basic HEATING-VALUES 


Being the amount of heat bought for one 


dollar 
Fuel Heat units per dollar 
Soft coal at $10.00 per 
TC | eae ns ee ene 2,800,000 Taken 100 


Hard coal or coke at 
$15.00 aton..... 
Kerosene at 10 cents 
per gallon... ....<. B5285,000...5 6< «000 46 
Illuminating gas at 
$1.25 per 1000 cubic 


1,7933j000... 6.2.05 62 


TBAT oie arr Regt 440,000........ 16 
Electricity at 5 cents 

per kilowatt hour... 68,300........ 2} 
Electricity at 10 cents 

per kilowatt hour. . . SAMEO: 555 14 


The above table does not take into account 
the fact that some fuels are much more ef- 
ficiently burned than others. For example the 
soft coal may be burned in a house heater with 





a loss of 40 per cent up the chimney and in the 
ash, while the electricity is all utilized. We 
thus would say that coal has an efficiency of 
60% while that of electric heat is 100%. It is 
also likely that the kerosene would be burned 
more efficiently than the coal. Such allowances 
would of course change the relative standing in 
the above table and favor the use of oil. 

But even with some allowances for effi- 
clencies, it is clear that for continuous heating, 
soft coal is still the most economical 
fuel, and that electric heat is pro- 
hibitive. So the user of oil will feel 
that on a cold day he may be paying 
well for his heat. But he has a come- 
back. He knows that on a mild day 
his heat will be turned off for long 
intervals, whereas the coal fire can 
not be allowed to go out. It is in this 
way that oil becomes a competitor of 
coal. Each has its field of greater 
possible economy. Records of actual 
comparison are hard to get and exact 
conditions are not often duplicated 
in the two plants compared. It is 
generally thought best not to expect 
any great reduction of fuel cost by 
changing to oil fuel, but to be satis- 
fied with the excellent service and 
general convenience. 

From the above it would appear that the 
situation stands about as follows: — 

For small houses where first cost is a con- 
trolling factor and labor of attendance is will- 
ingly given by the owner or tenant, coal will in 
general be the fuel of the future — soft coal 
being adopted more generally as the hard coal 
becomes exhausted. 

For the larger house, in which the owner 
would probably not care to run his heater any- 
way, oil fuel offers inducements not to be 
denied, no matter how the score stands as to 
fuel costs as the years go by. The owner who 
feels satisfied with the service he is getting will 
not try to evaluate in money the convenience 
and satisfaction of any system which is re- 
liable and efficient. 

A contingency which may ultimately arise is 
governmental regulation of the amount of oil 
which can be burned as fuel, but this is so 
remote as not to be considered at present. 

Electricity from steam power plants can- 
not be transformed from coal into electrical 
energy and back into heat energy again with- 
out many losses even in the most efficient 
plant. How many people realize that the 
modern power station has a thermal efficiency 
of only about 20 per cent? Part of the 80 
per cent loss goes up the chimney, part goes 
out with the ashes, but the bulk is lost in the 
heat of the rejected exhaust. 

Yet electric heat can be used sparingly for 
special purposes, or in a region where it is de- 
rived from water power. Even in that case, 
however, a sufficiently low rate can be given 
only at times when the water would other- 
wise be wasted. 

Finally, in considering oil, be sure to learn 
what grade of oil is available in your town 
and see that the burner is adapted to it. Also 
be sure of a continuous supply of electric current 
as all types require electricity to drive them. 
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Fenestra Basement 
Windows are: 


Always Easy to Operate—You know how damp 
weather interferes with the operation of ordinary 
basement windows. But dampness never affects 
Fenestra. Fenestra Windows, with their bars of 
solid steel, cannot warp nor stick. They're always 
easy to open and just as easy to close. 


Strong and Long-lived—Of course, Fenestra 
Basement Windows are more durable. They can- 
not rot or decay. Coal or wood deliveries do not 
interfere with their perfect operation. 


Far More Attractive—Look for Fenestra Base- 
ment Windows in the homes recently built or now 
building in your locality. Notice how Fenestra’s 
slender bars and broader panes add to the appear- 
ance of the lower part of the house. See if you don’t 
think they make the whole house more attractive. 


An Added Protection—Wéith their bars of 
solid steel and positive locking device, Fenestra 
Windows provide an effective barrier against out- 
side intruders. And, as you can readily see, Fenestra 
steel construction adds one more element of fire- 
protection to the home. 


Easily Screened—No trouble in screening 
Fenestra Windows. Twoscrew holes are provided 
on each side of the frame so that screens can be easily 
fitted to the outside and secured from the inside. 


Low in Cost—Why be satisfied with ordinary 
basement windows when you can have all the added 
advantages of Fenestra at little greater cost? Your 
contractor knows that Fenestra costs less to install. 


Investigate Before Building—Are you expect- 
ing to build a new home, store building, or other 
structure calling for basement windows? Then 
get all the facts about Fenestra Basement Win- 
dows before plans are drawn. Write for the new 
folder containing the complete Fenestra story. 










Build a Usable Basement 


in Your New Home 


Be sure that your new home is equipped 
with Fenestra Basement Windows. 
Then you'll have a basement that’s 
really usable. There'll be light a-plenty 
around your work bench, in the laun- 
dry, in the coal bin, near the furnace— 
everywhere. There'll be no dark and 
dangerous places on the stairway. 
Flooded with natural light and pure, 


fresh air in abundance, the Fenestra 
Daylighted Basement is a truly livable 
basement. 

That’s because Fenestra Basement 
Windows, with their narrower steel bars, 
broader panes and larger openings, admit 
80% more light and far more air. They 
make the basement as bright and health- 
ful and usable as the rooms upstairs. 





DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 2614 E. Grand Boulevard, DETROIT 
For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Ltd., 160 River St., Toronto 
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Our BACK-YARD GARDEN 


UR strawberry is the one universal wild 

berry found all over the northern world, 
Europe, eastern and western America and far 
down the Andes to Chile. Why called straw- 
berry nobody knows; the name may be a cor- 
ruption of stray-berry, as the plant runs about 
so freely, or because it grows wild in the hay 
(straw) fields, or is cultivated with straw be- 
neath it; but most plausible is the theory that 
its name came from its being sold in the old 
days strung on long straws instead of in quart 
baskets. There are several different kinds in 
each of these parts of the world, but they are 
all strawberries in flavor. They were cultivated 
in Europe long ago, and are mentioned lovingly 
by ancient writers. The garden berry of to- 
day is mostly evolved from two or three of our 
own wild sorts. In the days of the Indian, 
with no care at all from man, these fruits 
painted the fields and fringes of the woods; the 
plow and the march of cities have destroyed 
most of them. It is but proper that every 
garden, no matter how small, should have a 
row or two always. It is the universal small 
fruit to eat fresh, particularly suited to chil- 
dren’s stomachs, much better eaten right in 
the garden, flavored with dew and the smell of 
the garden, with a great saving of sugar. 

The named kinds are numberless (there are 
more than 50 well-known sorts), from little 
pointed sour ones to big tasteless lop-sided 
berries with a hollow interior. Whole books 
are dedicated to the commercial culture of this 
fruit, and Uncle Sam has several recent 
bulletins: — 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 979 — Preparation 

of Strawberries for Market. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. gor 
Strawberries. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 854 
Culture in Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
West Virginia. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1026 — Strawberry 
Culture in South Atlantic and Gulf Re- 
gions. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1027 — Strawberry 
Culture in Western United States. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1028 — Strawberry 
Culture in Eastern United States. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1043 — Strawberry 
Varieties in the United States. 


- Ever-bearing 


Strawberry 


The ‘Stray’ or Strawberry 
BY STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 


Most of our modern varieties have appeared 
within thirty years. The early sorts are more 
likely to be small and sour, and the yield not 
heavy. For our Boston-Chicago garden we 
may select from the following an early and 
a late sort at least. We shall try only those 
suited to the soil and season of our region. 
For best crops you will have to experiment 
and find out which kinds are best for your 
locality and palate. 


Excelsior — small, acid, very early; many 
runners. 

Success — medium, light red, not very acid, 
early; many runners. 

Wilson — medium, soft, dark red, rather 
early; an old sort; for fertile soil. 

Dunlap — medium, dark red, rather early; 
perhaps best early home sort. 

Marshall — very large, irregular, 
flavor, medium late; high culture. 

William Belt — large, irregular, dark red, 
medium late; wild flavor, pretty. 

Glen Mary — large, irregular, soft, medium 
late; stems too weak to hold up berries. 

Brandywine — large, globular, dark, medi- 
um late; many runners. 

Aroma — large wedge-shaped, rather late; 
good for home use. 

Gandy — large, irregular, crimson, late; 
crop may be smail; many runners. 

Commonwealth — very large and 
crimson, late; good home sort. 

Chesapeake — large globose, light flesh, 
very late; keeps well, few runners. 


good 








dark 


There are white-fruited sorts, pretty to look 
upon, but rather tasteless. For home use a 
medium berry of conical shape with hull easily 
removed is better than big, flattened, or irreg- 
ular kinds that keep well, the hull sunken. 
The lop-sided ones fill the boxes, but often are 
coarse in texture and poor in flavor. For pre- 
serving whole in sugar (uncooked) a big firm 
berry, like Marshall, keeps its shape and flavor 
well. 

A peculiarity of this fruit, induced perhaps 
by high cultivation, is that some sorts make no 
pollen and have only pistils to the flower. 
This means that, unless another variety which 
produces pollen freely is planted very near-by, 
the flowers will not become fruits. Such varie- 
ties are marked P.-or Imp. in catalogues, and 
three good ones are here given on a separate 
list. Often the fruit is specially fine or heavily 
produced, but since the companion sort must 
bloom the same week, their culture is not ad- 
vised for the small garden. 
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Minuteman (P) — light red, medium size, 
rather early; often very productive. 

Bubach (P) —large and irregular, soft, 
crimson, midseason; few runners. 

Sample (P) — large, soft, deep red, very 
late; excellent for home use. 


Ever-bearing strawberries are the latest de- 
velopment, fruiting from early June to freezing 
ground of October. There are several sorts to 
try, and your luck mav be different from mine. 


Pan-American (1898) — fruit small, pale, 
not numerous; first sort grown. 

Americus — appearance of wild berries, ex- 
cellent flavor; fruit well above foliage, 
but not heavy yield; few runners. 

Progressive (1912) — medium size, good 
flavor, medium foliage; fruits freely, 
early June to late October; prefers cool 
weather. 

Superb (1911) —a few big berries hidden 
in a sea of foliage. 

Duluth — very large berries, but few; enor- 
mous hills of plants. 

Peerless — much like Superb, and fruits 
more freely. 

Wait’s Ever-bearing — an improvement on 
Superb; excellent flavor. 

Champion — no better than Progressive, 
and similar. 

Rockhill, Neverfail, and Lucky Boy are ad- 
vertised, but | have not yet sufficiently 
tried them. 


Apparently new sorts, with extravagant 
claims, are coming out rapidly. Either they 
are not sufficiently tested or will not produce 
well except under special conditions. The 
crop is greatly influenced by the amount of 
rain and heat of summer, as well as the kind 
of soil and fertility. They have more tempera- 
ment than the regular sorts. Progressive is by 
far the best one so far for general use. Please 
don’t get the idea that ever-bearing sorts bear 
a June display every week of summer — that 
can’t be done. In June, with the regular sorts, 
there is a good crop, followed by a rest of two 
or more weeks. Then, if weather and culture 
are suitable, there will be a few berries weekly 
per plant until the cool weather of September, 
when the crop will be quite heavy again until 
freezing. A pint a day from one hundred feet 
of row is a fair crop in the heat of summer. 
You can’t make a large strawberry shortcake 
every day in August from a short row. 

Two special virtues of ever-bearing sorts 
should be of great interest to the amateur 
gardener. Set out in early spring, the hills will 
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9] ERHAPS one of the most influ- 
) Pe ential artists of the latter 19th 
er’ q' Century England was William 
Al Morris. Together with a group 
On of fellow artists hestrovetoturn 
2 the taste of that day away from 

the vulgarities of the Second Empire period and 

its imitations to a more natural and unaffected 

expression of beauty. 

To the decorative arts particularly William 
Morris devoted his attention. His intimate 
knowledge of the technicalities of weaving and 
dyeing, in addition to his great ability as a de- 
signer, enabled him to express on fabrics some 
of the best of his artistic achievements. 


4 A DESIGN BY WILLIAM MORRIS.#PRIN 
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TED ON LINEN 


This exquisite design printed on linen in 
several charming color combinations is charac- 
teristic of William Morris’ work. It is exclusive 
in this country with F. Schumacher & Co. 

Your own decorator or upholsterer will make 
arrangements for you to see the Schumacher 
fabrics, including the Morris Print illustrated 
here. He will also arrange the purchase for you. 

F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manufac- 
turers and Distributors to the trade only, of 
Decorative Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics, 
60 West 40th Street, New York City. 
Offices in Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


F, SCHUMACHER & CO. exe vw 
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fruit well and regularly from July to frost 
(first year), and again next June, when the 
plants may be spaded under. This crop the 
first vear does away with the year of no crop 
of the common sorts. The other virtue is their 
recovery after spring frosts. If the early crop 
of blossoms gets blackened by late spring frosts 
the crop of fruit is absent for the vear from 
the regular kinds; the ever-bearing sorts will 
bloom heavily again in three weeks, and a 
regular crop will be delivered in July. In re- 
gions of late spring frosts the ever-bearing crops 
take away the uncertainty. 

The culture of strawberries is a bit different 
from that of any other fruit. The plant is a 
perennial herb, not a bush, and spreads by 
runners, the mother plant dying after two 
vears. The runners are so numerous under 
good cultivation that a sea of new foliage soon 
appears. The plants really get too crowded for 
their own good, and the crop of berries next 
vear is small and of poor quality. Some of the 
runners must be removed, unless you are 
growing foliage plants. The advantage of let- 
ting them run Is ease of labor and crowding out 
of weeds. But if the rows are too matted for 
weeds there are too many plants for a heavy 
crop. Removal of all runners (or nearly all), 
for the first summer, keeping each plant in its 
own clump, gives heaviest crop of largest ber- 
ries next spring, but the labor is arduous and 
continuous. Many a year have my resolutions 
to keep that row reduced to hills withered in 
the heat of August, and the weeding task has 
been simplified by letting the plants cover the 
soil. 

The matted row protects the berries from 
rain spattering. The human stomach does not 
require grit with its food. Chopped hay, straw, 
tanbark, or other such material should be 
spread to protect the berries; the clippings 
from the lawn mower are the very best thing, 
or dry pine needles. The ideal berries for home 
use are grown in hills (clumps) of plants, the 
soil covered with a mulch of some sort. The 
plant is perfectly hardy, but our open winters 
do kill many of the plants, except where the 
rows are well matted. If the plants are too 
thick to fruit well, they rarely winterkill — it 
was ever thus. Sparse rows and the hills should 
have a hay-straw winter covering (not very 
thick) put on in July, after some runners are 
rooted and the first weeds pulled out; this will 
conserve moisture, prevent further weeds, pro- 
tect from winterkilling, and as not removed in 
spring, will save the berries from spattering of 
dirt. The best strawberries are raised on straw 
(lawn clippings or pine needles). 

If the plants run as they please, make rows 
four feet apart and set at least a foot apart in 
the row. A hundred plants will make a hun- 
dred-foot row. If trained as hills, say six 
inches apart, rows two or three feet apart, four 
times as many plants are required, besides the 
extra labor ahead. If you raise your own plants 
you have no extra cost for new beds. New 
stock should be bought every five years. Set 
out in early spring (see March number), start 
a new row each year, and after the crop is 
picked spade under the plants, or wait for the 
smaller crop the following summer. Keep the 
rows wandering over the garden yearly; don’t 
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set new rows where old ones were. New land 
for new plants is the motto. If you forgot 
(careless of you) to set out a new row in April, 
buy potted plants in August (pay the price), 
set out as hills, and you won’t get the crop 
next spring that plants put out this April 
would have given you. Don’t get caught again. 
Diseases and insects are the lot of the straw- 
berry as well as of all economic plants, but 
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Question Box 


In this space each month the author 
will be glad to help you solve any 
vexing problems connected with your 
back-yard vegetable garden. 


Q: Will a peach tree grown from the 
stone bear satisfactory fruit? 

A: Certainly, depending on 
what you wish for satisfaction. 
The stones should be planted 
in the fall, and they will sprout 
early the next spring. In five 
years (or more) it should blossom 
and fruit. Possibly the fruit may 
be excellent, but in most cases it 
will be small, hard, sour and not 
really valuable. Yet a few out of 
several hundred plants may be 
as good as some of the named 
sorts, and all cur kinds grew from 
seed. In a small garden the ex- 
periment would take up much 
room. If you wish peaches, bet- 
ter buy budded trees. If you 
have the space and time to try 
to raise new sorts, go ahead. 


Q: What is the remedy for the swellings 
in the twigs of quince bushes? 


A: Sometimes the fruit also are 
withered before half grown. This 
is the quince rust, and often a 
serious disease. Always cut and 
burn the twigs with the swellings 
or discolored leaves. This is 
only a partial remedy. Heavy 
winter spraying of lime-sulphurin 
the winter helps to keep it down, 
but probably this disease will 
always be with us. 


Q: What can be done with the black or 

brown spots on string beans? 
A: Nothing. This is the rust 
or anthracnose of the _ bean, 
affecting some varieties more 
than others, but always to be 
expected, especially in moist, 
warm cloudy weather. Bruising 
the leaves or pods from picking 
or hoeing when damp from dew 
or rain is not advisable. If badly 
infested pull up the plants and 
burn. 
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except in rare cases, or certain localities, do 
not wholly spoil the crop. These troubles are 
far less important than rotation, early plant- 
ing, mulching, weeding, and removal of extra 
runners. Keep your strawberries in hills and 
don’t let your resolve weaken. 


Bramble-berries 


Raspberries and blackberries are twin cous- 
ins of the strawberry. The berry is similar in 
its city plan, but each seed is inside each little 
berry part, while the strawberry puts its seeds 
all on the outside of the ‘thickly settled’ area. 


These berries are all a part of a good garden, 
and raspberry season is on ere the strawberry 
has wholly gone; blackberry follows close after. 
Raspberries slip off their core, which remains 
on the plant, the blackberry core is a part of 
the fruit; vet they are very like in many ways. 

These also are wild plants brought into the 
garden. They will grow in spite of care, or 
lack of it, but a jungle of bushes is not what 
vou want. Two special points are essential in 
their proper care. Each winter the old canes 
of last year’s crop (dead now) must be cut out 
(see February number), and most of the many 
new shoots and suckers pulled out or cut off, 
leaving not over four to six stalks to the hill. 
Because they are scratchy plants and sprout sa 
badly they are tolerated in a small garden only 
in hopes of luscious fruit. Thus they belong at 
the edge of the garden or against the back 
fence. Put them about three feet apart, in soil 
not too rich, and except for pruning and thin- 
ning the chief other care is binding your own 
wounds. A neater row results if the plants are 
tied to stakes, or to a wire strung between 
posts, and this keeps the berry-laden branches 
above the dirt. As a serious failing of these 
fruits is probable winterkilling of the new 
stems (little fruit that year), a bending over of 
the plants in autumn and covering with earth 
or straw is sometimes necessary, but painful. 
There is a great difference in the ability of the 
various sorts to pull through our variable 
winters, and on a variety of soils. 

There are three raspberry types, and you 
may take your choice; | have made mine. 
The old-fashioned ‘thimbleberries,’ or black- 
cap raspberries, are dear to childhood associa- 
tions. Their habit of growth is like a rambler 
rose, with long arching stems that root at the 
tip. Their octopus arms trip you up, but the 
plant does not sucker or sprout, for it walks by 
its long arms. In spring the rooted tips can be 
planted to a new row. Though the pastures 
and roadsides of northeastern North America 
have thimbleberry bushes always, in cultiva- 
tion the plants seem short-lived (say five 
years), but the tips give you new plants. The 
jet black thimble fruits have a flavor quite un- 
like the red kinds, a flavor that changes but 
little after cooking, while the color and aroma 
of the juice is beyond comparison. The named 
garden sorts differ from the wild berries mostly 
in added size and productiveness. Cumber- 
land, Kansas, and Gregg are standard sorts, 
very similar. 

The purple-cane raspberries are hybrids of 
the blackcap and the red kinds. The plants 
are like the blackcap, but much more vigor- 
ous, rarely winterkill, and the plants are very 
long lived. As they don’t sucker at all, new 
plants are made by rooted tips. Besides the 
extra vigor, the purple canes are distinct, while 
the fruit is more like the red sorts in color and 
flavor, yet quite distinct. Columbian is a sort 
widely grown, the plants good for twenty years 
of crops. Royal Purple is an improvement in 
some ways; not the least of its virtues is the 
absence of thorns. After trying purple rasp- 
berries | shall plant blackcaps no more. For 
a small garden a dozen Columbian will give 
plenty of berries for many years. 

Red raspberries (Continued on page 88) 
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OAK FLOORS 
are beautiful, perma- 
nent, and economical— 
suitable for all the rooms 


The 3 Rooms You 


care most about 


HE living room is the center of home life, radi- Oak floors are easily 
cleaned ; there is no 
accumulation of dirt 


ating hospitality and good cheer, and should 
above all else be livable and comfortable. 

OAK FLOORS have character, dignity and charm. 
There is something in the very “‘feel’’ of oak beneath 
the feet that suggests comfort and ease; it is not 
“‘dead”’ or cold. It is a natural product, not a man- 
made composition, and the beautiful grain and 
variety of figure that Nature grew in oak cannot be 
imitated. When finished to conform to the color 
scheme of the room, an oak floor becomes in a dec- 
orative as well as a practical sense, the correct and 
modern foundation for the living room. 

In the dining room, an oak floor, by its richness 
and beauty, contributes to the sense of well-being 
and enjoyment. 


The atmosphere of the bedroom should be restful, 
quiet, and conducive to sleep. Oak floors, finished to 
harmonize with the subdued tones selected for the 
furnishings, are delightful in their invitation to 
deep, restful sleep. 

If you live in a home without oak floors, there is a thick- 
ness of oak, called 33 inch, made expressly to lay over the 
old worn floors, in a grade suitable for every room, and 
within the reach of every purse. A booklet, which tells all 
about oak floors, with colored illustrations of finishes, will 
be mailed you on request. Write today for your copy. 


Oak FLoorinc Bureau, 1046 Ashland Block, Chicago 








Put your floor- 
ing problems up 
to our experi- 
enced experts. 
We will gladly 


serve you 
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FOR EVERLASTING ECONOMY 








HE ever-increasing tendency toward out- 

door life in every direction has also 
stimulated our desires for more sun, more air, 
more informal living indoors. Imagine our 
grandmothers wanting a sunroom, or — poor 
dears — finding time to sit in one; or — most 
incomprehensible of all — their deliberately 
planning those free and easy meals, for which 
the sunroom often provides such delightful 
opportunity. 

This room, in one of its many charming 
varieties, is more and more included in the 
modern house plan. When it was not provided 
for, in the original plan, it is easily and fairly 
inexpensively added and often provides oppor- 
tunity for that even more popular present-day 
luxury, the sleeping-porch. A sunroom adds 
wonderfully to the resources and capacity of 
the lower floor. It furnishes an outdoor dining- 
room when the coming of warm weather allows 
screens to be substituted for windows; it is 
piazza in summer, and favorite living-room 
during the rest of the year. Here the young 
people and their guests naturally gravitate; 
here informality and daring effects in regard to 
furnishing may be hazarded. It is the favorite 
gathering-place for afternoon tea, and here the 
invalid may bask in the hot sun, when the 
thermometer goes down, down outside; or the 
busy house-mother may snatch a nap in the 
swinging couch at an odd moment. 

When adding a sunroom to a previously 
built house, the situation must be carefully 
considered. A southern exposure is preferable 
as it supplies floods of health-giving sunshine 
in the winter and captures most of the fresh 
breezes in the summer. If three sides are out- 
sides, as often, it is ideal. Plenty of windows 
are, naturally, a necessity, and glass sash, re- 
movable in summer, reaching from ceiling to 
floor or to a wainscoting, are preferable, if 
sufficient heat is available. A small additional 
furnace or heater is often necessary for this 
room. On the other hand, a small, sheltered 
room is often adequately heated by the sun in 
pleasant weather during most of the day. 

The floors chosen for this room must be able 
to withstand hard wear and perhaps an occa- 
sional wetting from a summer shower, if the 
windows are removed, or a surplus of water 
from an over-saturated plant. For this reason 
tile, cement and brick are favorite materials 
although linoleum over wood is a good substi- 
tute if the others are unattainable. Cement 
may be obtained in a soft neutral color, or may 
be tinted red, or the gray-green of rocks, blue- 
green of the sea, or even the brighter green of 
the spring foliage, to harmonize with the 
chosen color scheme. The walls, here again 
planned for hard usage, may be of rough 
plaster or of the brick or other materials used 
in the outside construction of the house, with, 
perhaps, a wainscot extending to the windows, 
unless those reaching to the floor are preferred. 

Rugs should be of the porch variety, inex- 
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VII. The Sunroom 
BY FLORENCE TAFT EATON 











pensive and easily cared for — grass, rush, or 
fibre, or other similar materials are best. Plain 
or two-toned effects are very satisfactory, with 
gay cretonne or chintz for draperies, cushions 
and furniture coverings, to supply color. | 
have in mind one especially charming sunroom 
where the floor is of dull red tiling, with soft- 
toned rugs and walls and draperies of a soft, 
uniform gray-green. 

The texture, also, of draperies and curtains 
should be carefully considered, as nothing is so 
tiring to the eye as too strong sunlight. I have 
sometimes spent an afternoon in sunrooms 
where my whole enjoyment has been spoiled 
by the impossibility of getting out of a glare. 
The draperies may be hung on rods, arranged 
on rings to pull across easily, or window shades 
of glazed chintz may be used, but experimental 
care must be taken in selecting a material and 
color which will really shade when shade is 
needed, and,also that will not fade. Slatted 
shades often disappoint us in their capacity to 
exclude the sunlight, as they allow it to sift 
through most annoyingly. If full-length fitted 
sash is used, sliding or hinged panes should be 
liberally installed, to supply plenty of outdoor 
air, because a sunroom naturally heats easily 
and often overpoweringly. Often the position 
of such a room allows a fireplace, which, be- 
sides being the greatest luxury imaginable, 
greatly assists ventilation and supplies great 
decorative possibilities. When selecting mate- 
rials for cushions, furniture coverings, and 
draperies, washable, non-fading fabrics should 
be chosen as far as possible. If the walls are of 
softly tinted plaster and the floor of a subdued 
tone, color may be supplied by the furnishings 
and draperies. Decorative and brilliant effects 
are often in order in such rooms. 

If the winter sunroom is also the only sum- 
mer piazza, its adaptability as an outdoor din- 
ing-room is to me one of its main uses and chief 
charms. Of course this especial use must be in 
mind from the beginning, that its location may 
be practically convenient and appropriate fur- 
niture planned for. 

| am a great believer in and advocator of 
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outdoor meals. They are health-giving and 
afford pleasure to all the family, supplying an 
additional hour or so of open air to the mas- 
culines who have been confined in offices during 
the day. A sun-bath breakfast or lunch may 
also be delightfully enjoyed during the shut-in 
season of the vear in a conveniently located 
sunroom. 

While wicker furnishings seem to be espe- 
cially suitable for the sunroom, the gay 
painted furniture, black and gold, or black 
with brilliant decorations of fruit and flowers, 
may effectively supply the leading color tone, 
walls, floor, and draperies being appropriately 
subdued. In furnishing, one must decide at the 
outset which accessories are to set the color 
note. Walls and floors usually afford a neutral 
or toning-in background, color being supplied 
either by draperies and upholstery or some- 
times by the furniture itself, as suggested 
above. A swinging couch is a suitable addition 
to a good-sized sunroom, and whatever com- 
fortable chairs are provided will also be 
naturally first selected as lounging-places. In 
an emergency it may supply an extra bed. 
Effective and daring bits of carefully selected 
ornamentation in the way of copper, brass or 
pottery, are especially appropriate for this 
room, and one’s fancy, carefully directed, may 
be allowed to run riot in this abode of sun, 
color and gayety, especially if it is the adjunct 
of more restrained general house-furnishing. 
One especial sunroom which I| have in mind 
includes a few large pieces of old foreign brass 
among its accessories — very beautiful and 
effective. A tall, ample bucket used as a scrap 
container, a couple of squatty, odd-shaped 
water-pourers in which luxuriant swaying ferns 
are suspended from the ceiling, a big graceful 
jug or two, holding a fig and a lemon tree, all 
serve as especial traps to catch glints from 
wandering sunbeams and produce an inde- 
scribably gay and attractive effect. 

The sunroom seems an especially appro- 
priate place for gratifying the tastes of the 
family in the line of flowering plants, vines 
and other ‘green growing things.’ Perhaps 
some one loves birds. In this room they seem 
in almost their natural environment. Other 
members of the family may delight in an 
aquarium which, too, may well be placed here. 
A plant shelf may run around two or more 
sides of the room at the top of the wainscoting, 
or stands or window-boxes may be generously 
used. Hanging baskets too are especially 
suitable here and English ivy, tradescantia, 
the more delicate German ivy, or other trailing 
vines will flourish in wall brackets, even if 
entirely out of the reach of direct sun. This 
room, if of large size, is especially suited to the 
development of the larger trailing ferns, ‘and 
the more unique house plants, lemon and fig 
trees, sweet olive, the larger azaleas, flourish 
juxuriantly. As the room is inclined to become 
over-heated, water all (Continued on page go) 
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under her arm! 








Included in the AUGUST (Contents will be: 





‘Magnolia,’ and its Significance 
Some Portsmouth Sketches 

Peonies in the Little Garden 
Screens of Beauty and Utility 
Some Garden Seats 

For Those Who Collect: Iron Work 
Under a Rose-Colored Roof 


A Little Garden Hunt in France 


A Gardener’s Jeremiad 

Pottery, Glass and China for the 
Dining-Room 

Plants Worthy of More General Use 

Wood for Interior Finish 

Collecting Letters from France 

‘Wayside’ 


Birds for the House Beautiful 
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Tilustration from the August House Beautiful 
ANNOUNCING THE AUGUST HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
ARDENS are a fitting subject for August reading, and One turns from ‘A Gardener’s Jeremiad’ with a sense of 
this number of the House Beautiful is largely a garden all the troubles which are inevitably attached to a garden, 
number. The glorious gardens at ‘ Magnolia-on-Ashley’ in but if the reader next happens on ‘Peonies in the Little 
South Carolina are beautifully described by one who is Garden’ he will immediately plan a way to enlarge his 
unusually appreciative of their significance in the annals of present plot so that it may include each variety mentioned. 
American landscape architecture. ‘Plants Worthy of More General Use’ will fan this flame 
‘A Little Garden Hunt in France’ tells of intimate green of enthusiasm, and it will be a wonder if there is any- 
spots in that ever-fascinating land, and Mrs. Alice Van thing left in the family budget to buy the tempting pieces 
Leer Carrick also turns our thoughts to the same sunny shown in ‘Pottery, Glass, and China for the Dining- 
country in her latest ‘Collecting Letter,’ as she amusingly Room.’ 
pictures herself dashing from one ‘Rag Fair’ to another, An article on beautiful screens, one on wrought-iron 
with a lacquered tea-box of unsurpassed loveliness tucked treasures from old Italian palaces, and an account of a 
Club House on the Albany Post Road, remodeled from 
A delightful, wee summer retreat is happily described in an old, old farmhouse of Colonial days, and a page of 
‘Under a Rose-Colored Roof,’ and ‘A Sheaf of Small pen-and-ink sketches made in old Portsmouth, will <| 
ic Houses’ will be helpful to small home builders. help make an unusually readable and diversified number. i 
H. 
BOD 
H.B. 7-23 


‘Tue House Beaurirut Pusiisutnc Company, Inc. 

Rumford Building, Concord, N. H. 

or 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 

Enclosed is $1.00* for Five months’ Subscription, or 
$3.00** for 15 months. 


Gentlemen: 


Name 
Street 
Town . State 


Foreign postage 45c extra, Canad 
* Foreign postage $1.25 extra, Can 
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AiR-Way Will Let 
Your Home Breathe 


Don’t swelter through the summer in a hot, stuffy 
house. Equip your windows with AiR-Way Multifold 
Window Hardware and enjoy the cooling comfort of 
every breeze that stirs. 


AiR-Way Multifold windows flood the home with 
sunshine and fresh air. Your bedroom, for example, 
may be a sun room by day and a sleeping porch by 
night. Dining and living rooms with AiR-Way win- 
dows are always light and airy, while kitchens so 
equipped are comfortable on even the hottest day. 
Especially desirable for sun rooms and sleeping porches. 


AiR-Way Multifold Window Hardware provides a 
weather-tight, rattle-proof window which slides and 
folds inside, affording a wide, unobstructed opening. 
If desired, AiR-Way windows may be partially opened 
for ventilation at any point. Easy to operate — no 
interference from either screens or drapes. 

If you plan to build or remodel, investigate the many advantages which 
AiR-Way equipped windows enjoy over the old-fashioned double-hung 
type. Catalog L-4, which fully explains the installation and operation 


of AiR-Way, is free on request. Hardware and lumber dealers can 
supply you, or it may be obtained from our nearest branch. 


New York Chicago 
Boston (0. Minneapolis 
oo AHaneer forany Door that Slides cane Cley 
Indianapolis AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. Los Angeles 
St. Louis San Francisco 


RICHARDS*WILCOX CANADIAN CO. I¥ 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT Montreal 


Exclusive manufacturers of ‘‘Slidetite’’—the original sliding-folding garage door hardware 


(1108) 

















> ® Pricesin U.S.A. without glass 


Small Size Large Size 
a. 3 Six Light Eight Light 


“4. $10.00 $10.75 








RUSCON 


COPPER STEEL Truscon Copper Steel 
Basement Windows 


N DAR D CASEM ENTS Make your basement light and 


airy. These attractive windows 





Infinite charm and distinction is added to are used in thousands of modern 
the modern home by Truscon Copper Steel homes and apartments. Easy to 
Casements. They admit the full joy of the open and close; lock automatic- 
outdoors, giving 100% ventilation or twice ally; never stick, leak, or need 
as muchasordinary sliding windows. Open- repairs. Cost as little as wood. 
ing outwards, they do not interfere with Pricesin U. S. A. without glass: 
drap2s or hangings. —Small size, $4.70. Large 


size, $4. 


When closed, they are proof against rain 
and storm. They are durable, fireproof, and 
never need repairs, yet Truscon Copper 
Steel Casements are inexpensive. 

For sale by local dealers. If your dealer 
cannot supply, write direct. 


“TRUSCON STEEL (}OMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN 


Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
For addresses see ‘phone books of principal cities. 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: New York. 


























THE CURIOSITY BOX 


W. E are glad to receive from our readers 

letters which contain definite informa- 
tion about ingenious devices or helpful dis- 
covertes about the house, its planning, tts 
equipment, its running, or its grounds and 
gardens. For such material as we can 
use in this column, we will pay from one 
to three dollars. Material not accepted will 
not be returned unless accompanied by a 
stamped envelope. 


UGGESTIONS for the garden are appro- 

priate for this month and we are glad to 
give several which our contributors have sent 
us along this line. Everyone who raises the 
exquisite Shirley poppies (and we are sorry 
for those gardeners who do not!) will be in- 
terested in the suggestion sent in by Mrs. 
J. N. R., of Mississippi. She says: — 


I find that Shirley poppies (which are so 
beautiful, but so perishable) will keep for 
four or five days, if, when picked, the stems 
are plunged into boiling water. It is best to 
use a metal vase and fill with boiling water, 
arrange the flowers in this and allow the 
water to cool naturally. It will be‘ found 
most satisfactory to cut these poppies in 
the evening before they are due to open. 
Those about to open can be distinguished 
by their upright stems, the immature buds 
still retaining the crook neck. Buds 
plucked thus and placed in the hot water 
will open next morning as fresh and beau- 
tiful as if left on the plant, and will last 
longer. 
es 


SUBSCRIBER from a suburb of Wash- 

ington, D. C., offers the following pleasing 
suggestion for a hedge which is both beautiful 
and fruit-bearing instead of a board fence, 
which, as Mrs. M. W., who contributes the 
idea, says is apt to be ‘a Broadway for yowling 
cats, during the peaceful, or what ought to be 
peaceful, hours of the night.’ Her description 
of the way she has protected and beautified 
her lot is as follows: — 


My house in the suburbs is built flush 
with an alley on the East side, and having 
no fence down a long back yard from the 
end of the house we hit upon the idea of 
planting ever-bearing red raspberries a 
short distance apart, fastened to stakes 
with heavy cord, at regular intervals. 
These raspberries are easily grown, and the 
foliage is very pretty and practically free 
from bugs. The bushes bear fruit from 
early in the summer until frost comes and 
nips the many blossoms which are still on 
the vines even then. We were fortunate to 
have our hedge planted for now an edict 
has gone forth that no fences are to be built 
in ‘The Heart of the Nation’ in the future, 
for it is in the process of being made into 
‘The City Beautiful.’ ' 


* * * 
HERE is an idea for making an unused 


fireplace contribute its quota of coolness 
instead of heat. This midsummer arrange- 
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ment which many of you will like to copy was 
contributed by Mrs. T. A. H., of Maryland: — 


My sister disliked the summer appearance 
o; an unused fireplace so she hit upon 
the following method of decorating one in 
her house. She secured a rectangular pan, 
a little smaller than the floor of the fire- 
place, and about six inches high. This she 
painted a greenish gray, as near the color 
of ferns as possible. In it she planted (as 
closely together as she could) several dif- 
ferent varieties of ferns which she dug up 
from the near-by woods. These were 
watered twice a week, and grew luxuri- 
antly. She happened to find a pan the right 
size which had once been used in a dairy, 
but a tin-smith could easily make one any 
size you required. 


oo 


E used to think that all the left-overs 

from the city house were good enough 
to equip the summer house, but modern deco- 
ration is so beautiful that we cannot spend 
summer days with left-overs any more, and 
the little summer homes bloom with carefully 
thought out, restful furnishings. Miss E. Y. K., 
of New York, sends these charming sugges- 
tions for the hot days: — 


In decorating the summer cottage this 
year those who wish to sooth the nerves of 
the family, including those members who 
are always coming in hot from golf or ten- 
nis, will use unconventional and cooling 
color schemes. For rooms exposed to the 
sunlight choose walls of pale pea green with 
ruffled organdie bedspreads, and curtains 
of apricot hue. The curtains may have tie- 
backs of lavender flowered chintz. 

Periwinkle blue in its pale tint, makes a 
delightful background. With it use a glazed 
chintz with a tiny brown allover design 
on cream material, with bunches of roses in 
blue and brown scattered over it, and edge 
it with plain brown glazed chintz. You 
will find that this chintz ‘goes hand in 
hand’ with the blue walls. Do not forget 
that robin’s egg blue is a most soothing 
color for tinted walls, and makes a lovely 
background for dark furniture. With it use 
orchid sunfast, edged with a purple-flow- 
ered chintz. 

The new English prints make charming 
and quaint window decoration, and may 
be happily used in a kitchen as a variation 
from the conventional checked gingham. | 
have seen a kitchen with walls cf deep, 
creamy buff where the curtains of print had 
orange wavy lines, and a design of the 
primest of blue roses. The effect was very 
good. Modern kitchens, which are so often 
servantless may be made pleasant places 
with the use of a little originality and 
thought. 

* *K * 


NE of the bothersome little jobs in the 

household work is keeping the water 
carafes sparkling and fresh. The time-honored 
way has been to tear up newspapers and stuff 
the pieces into the bottle, but Miss P. P. L., of 
Virginia, has found an easier solution, which 
she shares with us in the following: — 


Perhaps the humble service of a little bit 
of steel wool is hardly worth recording in 
a ‘big magazine,’ but it sent a thrill of dis- 
covery through the person who found out 
that it did a bothersome little task with 
thoroughness and dispatch. The bedside 
carafes had accumulations of deposit in 
them which came from the iron-laden 
water. It was a nuisance to tear up news- 
papers, and there was no shot in sight, but 
right at hand waiting to scrub the pans was 
some steel wool — why not try that! A 
little soap was rubbed on a piece of it, and 
it was put in the carafe with some ‘sudsy’ 
water, and vigorously shaken. Within a 
second the glass was bright and shining, 
and a new discovery was added to the 
household book of knowledge. 
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THIS BOOK ON HOME 
BEAUTIFYING-FREE 


It Tells All About— 


How to make your home artistic, cheery 
and inviting. 


The 


PROPER TRE ATMENT 


pWORK 
FLOORS. 00 How to put and keep floors, woodwork 
and furniture in perfect condition. 


FURNITURE 
How to finish soft and hard woods. 


How to refinish old wood in stained and 
enameled effects. 


How to fill unsightly, germ-catching 


NN, 
5.c JOHNSON &S® cracks. 


: thorities 
\ Firushing At 
The Wove v.8.A 


oases How to stain wood artistically. 


JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Liautd - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


You can give every room in your home 
that delightful air of immaculate clean- 
liness by using Johnson’s Polishing 
Wax occasionally on your furniture, 
floors, linoleum and woodwork. 
It imparts a beautiful, oil-less polish 
which will not gather dust. Johnson’s 
Wax cleans, polishes, preserves and 
protects—all in one operation. Easy 
to apply and polish. 


$3.85 Floor Polishing Outfit for $3. 00 


With this outfit —a weighted polishing brush and a 1 lb. can of Johnson’s 
Polishing Wax — you can easily keep your floors and linoleum like new. This 
special offer is good through dealers — or send $3.00 direct to us. (Send $3.50 
if you live West of the Rockies). 


Are You Building? 


If so, you will find our book on Wood Finishing particularly interesting and use- 
ful, for it tells how to finish inexpensive soft woods so they are as beautiful and 
artistic as hardwood. Tells what materials to use — includes color card — 
gives covering capacities, etc. 
Our Individual Advice Department will give a prompt and expert answer to all 
questions on interior wood finishing — without cost or obligation. 
We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the name of your best dealer 
in paints. 

oS Sk 








S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H.B. 7, RACINE, WIS. (Canadian Factory — Brantford) 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 
Please send me free and postpaid the Johnson Book on Wood Finishing and Home Beautifying. 
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AMONG 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
Fraser Fulton, who submitted the cover used [ \ 


this month in our Cover Competition, is connected 
with the Department of Fine Arts of Skidmore Col- 


lege at Saratoga Springs. March 25th of this year Ex 
was the 1ooth anniversary of the writing of ‘Home, op' 
Sweet Home,’ by John Howard Payne. In this leri 
country the event has been celebrated in various at 
ways. The opening day of the Own Your Own Home Th 
Exposition in New York, was named the ‘Home, 
Sweet Home Day’ and was devoted to a special pro- asi 
gramme in honor of the author. In Washington, asa thi: 
special feature of Better Homes Week, a replica of [ tify 
the old homestead on Long Island was erected and is ma 
now used by the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs for permanent exhibition purposes. In Lon- ren 
don, on May 8th, a great national celebration com- rab 
memorated the anniversary of the first singing of the any 
song in that city. Elizabeth and Cyrus Kauffman, Am 
who were fortunate enough to spend their honey- 3 
moon in the old home on Long Island, have most we 
interestingly described the house as it has been re- the 
modeled by its present owners. ture 
c 7. & ento 
cata 
Alice Van Leer Carrick is a name known to all of c 


collectors of American antiques, who have made her 
acquaintance through her books Collector’s Luck 
and The Next-to-Nothing House. Mrs. Carrick is 
now in France where she is finding many choice treas- 
ures to add to her collection. She writes with her AV 
exuberant enthusiasm, ‘Ah Isabel my dear, the joy of 





antiqueing in Paris! You collect the past in so many Das 
ways. . . . Tossa pebble lightly in the air any- — 7 
where and you hit history.’ A series of letters which Bul 
~~ began this month will describe her finds in this land whic 
8 : : : . . - 
On fama as of ag shor ethesiy fete st OE a 
nd blowing gives ‘‘the Best glass’’ . ‘ - d a aE 
prices tensile strength and — ROPICAL blooms, climbing vines, a bower pocket. It is apparent that she has not forgotten : pn 
dulus of rupture tha ther ¥ a A i 

chiakaiea dae gem ar aie of fragrant beauty the whole year round; —— nage — = Pes’ dace ym 
glass. R : ; ° , i , 
NO OE your favorite fruits, berries and vegetables rip- attic, ora deaier’s tale. vers 
rr ened weeks ahead of season under the protec- von builc 
; 2 Part 

On account of the uniformity of ion of glass. 
Peta he Seared. t 5 —— M. a who has so oe ; the \ 
ing, breakage is minimized. Our : : lescribed her fortunate find at a cross-roads in Con- a, 
srading is the recognized standard Plan a conservatory for eae house or build it ae wrote in wat hen us sein x ‘T see I left ete 
» at ee ad ig oa in your garden. Use “the Best glass,” machine ignitor ae out, pipers ~~ 
American Window Glass Comp: It was such a bargain at $6800 (30 acres and a river | 
American Window Gass Company blown, crystal clear, tough and absolutely flat. anil on ie a> Ged amie & tox Lee ee 
fone — . P infantile again in my enthusiasm. My heart is bigger Ame 
& ; Successful plant raising requires perfect transmis- than my pen and I know it, which makes it hard to | 
Let in the sion of light without distortion. Only “the Best — — seminal o— gah ya to fa 
i : eacher in a strange, new ; dress. a , 
Sunlight” glass” 1S good enough for your green house. you to see in these miserable pictures is not repro | again 
duced and | shall expect you to put them in your bas- State 


ket and say nothing more about them—and thank a. 


N \ \ J LASS O God | cannot see you laugh!’ We did not laugh but, 
e we confess, we chuckled with glee that we had-found 


a real homesteader who could write of the joys of the 

















GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PA. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES | game with unsophisticated enthusiasm. | 
* * * r 

° ° ie 

California Bungalow Books Finist 


" Rose Greeley is a landscape architect who is at 
weeeesat <1 buggetetete™ present practising in Washington, D. C. To Flor- the L 
ence Taft Eaton, who has been writing the most venee 











helpful series, ‘How to Keep the House Beautiful,’ lar in 
one of the editors of a western magazine wrote re- ed 
cently, ‘I have been interested in your series of ages 


| 

| articles on the care of the house, appearing in one of lows:- 
| the other magazines, and | think them excellent from [| 
| 
| 





BACK LAWN EFFICIENCY I. 





the standpoint of a housekeeper as well as an editor.’ 


ee E ~ E is > no png as fond do ee the to poneing yp : e Design No. 2588. Plans, $18.00 
rlothes. And the Ht Thampion Clothes Dryer provides the a g es se sigs Se MES se " 
cpaveniant enh efficient method for doing this. a ome gs ma Dronehtemen Fe A ogy ore Arthur E. Norton, oe — of — 2. 
The clothes may be hung up and taken down from one spot, elimi- galows anc wo Stories. lan ra. w 2s. ee . : Z arve Vv concludes 
nating lugging a heavy basket up one line and down another. ‘ The “Kozy Homes” Bungalows. $1.00 each—all four for $3.00. ical Engineering at arvar : ni ersity, c 
rebelscte, bdo take care of this by bringing all the Jines within “De Luxe Flats’ $1.00. this month his series of articles, which began last " 
easy reach. . * 3 | 
Sone but the best materials used; made to lest s lifetime. DE LUXE BUILDING CO., P | September, on heating the house. Professor Norton 
ame ta tees Ges 518 Union League Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. has covered the whole subject of the various kinds of 








HILL CLOTHES DRYER CO., 53 Central Street, Worcester, Mass. 








heating apparatus, carriers and fuels, in a scholarly 
and comprehensive manner, and no one who is de- 
bating whether to install a steam, a hot water, ora 














MANY CHILDREN By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer hot air system; whether to heat by coal or by oil, can 
“This is a very charming book of verses to be read to and by children.” — Boston Transcript. Illustrated by Mrs. Florence Wyman Ivins. $1.50 : Aaa what he 
At All Booksellers, or - | - THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. | afford not to read and digest thoroughly 


has written. 
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THE 
MORNING'S MAIL 


E have received from the National 

Sculpture Society a catalogue of the 
Exhibition of American Sculpture which 
opened on April 14th in the grounds and gal- 
leries of the group of Art and Science buildings 
at Broadway and 156th Street, New York. 
This handsomely printed catalogue contains 
a short biographical sketch of the exhibitors in 
this show and is copiously illustrated by beau- 
tiful reproductions of examples of the work of 
many of them. This exhibition, which will 
remain open until the end of July, is a memo- 
rable one and exceeds in volume and beauty 
anything of a similar nature ever attempted in 
America, except, perhaps, the display at in- 
ternational expositions. One unique feature is 
the out-of-door section where groups of sculp- 
ture are beautifully displayed in a well-designed 
entourage of terrace and sunken garden. The 
catalogue constitutes a valuable compendium 
of contemporary sculpture. 


E have also received a brochure entitled 

A Challenge to Civic Pride, A Plea for the 
Preservation and Rehabilitation of the Fine Arts 
Building of the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
which is issued by a committee made up of 
chairmen of the important art and _public- 
spirited associations of Chicago. This com- 
mittee is organized to preserve this historic 
structure which Jay Hambidge of Yale Uni- 
versity has said is the second most beautiful 
building in the world, surpassed only by the 
Parthenon. This building is the only one of 
the World’s Fair group that was of permanent 
construction and can be restored in permanent 
form by resurfacing the walls. 

This little book rightly states that if the 
building were located in a foreign country, 
Americans would travel far to see it, but since 
it is in our own front yard, we have allowed it 
to fall into disuse and disrepair, a condition 
against which every citizen of the United 
States, who has the preservation of art in 
this country at heart, should protest. 


N connection with the series of articles which 

we are now printing, on ‘Wood for Interior 
Finish,’ the following notes just received from 
the U. S. Forest Service, anent the value of 
veneered and solid furniture, will be of particu- 
lar interest. Briefly summed up, the advan- 
tages of veneer over solid wood are as fol- 
lows:— 


. The use of a cheaper wood is permitted 
in the core or unseen surfaces. 

. Warping is largely eliminated in thick 
panels of plywood construction. 

. More care can be taken in selection of 
surface wood. The manufacturer can 
dry veneer stock very quickly and inex- 
pensively and he can utilize all his wood 
to the best advantage. 

4. When properly cared for, veneered fur- 

niture will last as long as furniture of 

solid wood, as the glued joints, when 
properly made, are as strong as wood 
under ordinary service conditions. 


N 
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Good Buildings 


Deserve 
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Good Hardware_ 
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“How do you like that?” 
“Going to be a good-looking door, isn’t it?” 
“A good working doortoo—Corbin, y’know!” 


| trong properly hung on Corbin butts or hinges 
swing smoothly, and will do so as long as the build- 
ing lasts. Doors equipped with Corbin locks open will- 
ingly and close securely. Just notice the reassuring little 
“click” that says “CLOSED.” Doors controlled by the 
Corbin Door Check never slam, and are never aiar un- 
less you want them open. 


Corbin hardware behaves well under all conditions. It 
wouldn’t irritate for the world. Put good hardware on 
your front door—and on every other door and window 
in your house. Good buildings deserve good hardware. 


Write for illustrated booklet, ‘Good Buildings Deserve Good Hardware’’ 


SINCE NEW BRITAIN 
P. & F. CORBIN "ay? NEW BRITAIN 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 











Strands corrode in alloyed 
screen © 








Iron and steel cloth rusts 
out in patches. 








Ordinary copper screen cloth 
ts very pliant. 
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If you need to renew the cloth in your screens this spring, 


buy Jersey — Screen Cloth. It will save you money 
in the long run because of its great durability. 





ersey Copper Screen Cloth is made of copper 99.8% pure. 

t cannot rust as do iron and steel. It has been made stiff 
and strong by a special Roebling process so that it is prac- 
tically pale. It will last indefinitely. 


Use Jersey Copper Screen Cloth (16 mesh, dark finish) 
for your door, window and porch screens. Look for the 
red and black tag when you buy custom made screens or 
screen cloth from the roll. 


If you cannot obtain Jersey Copper Screen Cloth in your 
locality, write us. We will send you on request a booklet, 
“*A Matter of Health and Comfort’’, regarding screen 
cloth which you will find worth reading. 


THe New Jersey WirE CLoTH COMPANY 


620 South Broad Street 
New Jersey 


Trenton 
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Made of Copper 99.8% Pure 


Copper Screen Cloth 











Keep Your Garbage 
Down in the Ground 


—where it is out of sight, cool and ordorless, 
frostproof and away from flies and animals. So 
sanitary it can b* placed conveniently near your 
door. That’s the 


IRON HORSE 
Underground Garbage Pail 


Ouly the cover shows. Complete sanitation all 
the year round. Opens with slight foot-preesure. 
Inner can easily lifted out. Can be installed in 
afew minutes. Simply dig a hole—no cement- 
ing. Lasts foryears. Extra heavy gauge galvan- 
ized metal, ekilifally designed; reinforced; leak- 
proof. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

At your dealer's or direct. Write today 

for free booklet, ** Easy Disposal of Gar- 

bage,’’ giving your dealer’s name. 


ROCHESTER CAN CO. 
114-124 Glencairn St., Rochester, N. Y. 














QUAS: 
Roofing | 





ADE to withstand New England weather. 

Tested and proven in New England for the past 

15 years. uild roofs of beauty, fire-resisting, 
moderate in price, that give an extra measure of storm- 
tight service. Write us for more information about 
Aquas Roofings. 


BROWN-WALES Co. 
BARS — SHEETS — STRUCTURALS | 


Congress 6100 Boston 9, Mass. 
261 Broadway, New York City 55 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 
Bangor, Maine 














SEND FOR THE NEW CIRCULAR giving full details of the work 
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A GRAPE ARBOR FORMS A PASSAGE TO A 
LEAN-TO NOW A GUEST ROOM 


THE JOHN HOWARD PAYNE 
HOMESTEAD 


(Continued from page 19) 


who wishes to remodel or build a real Colonial 
home, one could do no better than pattern 


after Mr. Buek’s endeavors and accomplish- § 


ments. No great sum was spent in restoring 
the Payne house or was money spared to keep 
the true line and design, to say nothing of the 
atmosphere of the old place. To-day it truly 
breathes of the spirit of the real old Colonial, 
with a reminiscent sweetness of the past. 
The floor plan adapts itself most advan- 
tageously to modern designs and arrange- 
ments. The house is built in the style of the 
houses of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries around the huge chimney, permitting 
fireplace openings on three or four sides —a 
plan which lends itself to modern arrangement. 
Leading off the kitchen is an ‘L,’ added by 
the present owner. It extends beyond the 
house about twenty-five feet. Here have been 
arranged the modern kitchen and pantry, a 
double servants’ room and a bath, thus solving 
the domesticand culinary problems. A passage 
way leads to the dining-room and is equipped 


with serving-tables. Shingles from neighboring | 


barns furnished the weather-stained exterior 
for the ‘L’ which forms with the main dwelling 
one continuous scheme of gray. 

There is another door which leads off the 
great kitchen. It opens into a little room nes 
tled in the lean-to under the eaves — the one- 
time pantry or larder. Here has been fitted 
up, in fetching style, the bachelor guest’s ‘own 
quarters.’ It is replete in every detail. With 
its mahogany four poster, washstand, its allur- 
ing blue Wedgewood ware and gay, sprightly, 
old-fashioned posies, it ‘rightfully belongs.’ 
The bachelor guest has his own private en- 
trance to the garden. His door opens under the 
trellised arborway where grapevines climb to 
the roof and out beyond trying to hide their 
luxuriant fruits. This corner of the house en- 
closes a nest of embowered loveliness. It is 
away from the road and its passing traffic, 
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facing across the open rolling meadows which 
run down to the sea. 

When Mr. Buek restored ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,’ he draped it round with a quaint old 
garden resplendent with stately hollyhocks, 
sweet alyssum, beds of mignonette, sprightly 
marigold, and variegated phlox. Here and 
there a spire of English larkspur pinnacles to 
match its blueness with the span of sky above. 
These old-fashioned flowers all grow in delight- 
ful profusion gayly adorning the narrow plank 
walk which leads through the heart of the gar- 
den to the old mill. The mill was never part of 
the homestead but was brought from another 
part of the island by the present owner. It 
seems now to be made for the place and the big 
outstretched arms, now silent and still, give a 
benediction to all. Rest, if you will, under its 
blessing and go on the morrow back to the 
electrified whirl of to-day. But in resting, feel 
again the peace, the comfort, and the joy of 
contentment, the happiness of home which is 
here. 

Come, it is growing late and there is another 
day to-morrow. Follow up the narrow stairs 
with their shallow treads, and hold on to the 
banister as you climb. Come now to the guest 
room, the east room, overlooking the garden 
out to the sea beyond. 

This room must have been made for sleep. 
The big mahogany four poster with its rich 
canopy top and its deep bed covered with a 
hand-woven antique blue Colonial spread in- 
vites you to rest, to bide a wee. 

Once more, everything is in keeping, as in 
the rooms below. The old floors, the original 
wide planks covered intermittently with hand- 
braided or hooked rugs in quaint design, again 
establish the date and time of this old place. 
In the corner is a lustrous mahogany Empire 
bureau and mirror. An old desk with slanting 
top and a Chippendale chair invitingly drawn 
up before it, starids just under the window 
which is partly closed and hidden by loving, 
clambering vines that go on to the eaves and 
even over the hip roof. Beside the bed is a 
drop-leaf spindle-legged table with a charming, 
fragile candlestick, snuffers, and tray. On the 
other side of the bed, an old mahogany wash- 
stand holds the toilet set of silver lustre which 
makes even the water sparkle in its silvery 
depths. 

The hour is late. The candle is flickering a 
beacon for you to sleep; the drone of the surf 
pounding everlastingly on the age-worn sands 
is waiting to lull your slumbers; and the salt- 
ladened air, perfumed with the breath of 
honeysuckle, bids you sweet repose. Ere you 
snuff out the light from the waxy taper, the 
decorous, benign sentiment woven into the 
sampler by ‘Betty, age 8’ or ‘Hetty, age 10’ 
bids you ‘Rest in the Peace of the Lord.’ 

Of the man, John Howard Payne, the 
majority of people know but little, vet his song 
sings in the hearts of thousands of men, 
women, and children everywhere. 

He was born in 1791, as the most authentic 
of historians have it, in the romantic little 
town of Easthampton, settled by New England 
families, and the ancient home of the Montauk 
Tribe. And at last it has been established that 
Payne was born in the ‘Home, Sweet Home’ 
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Every Roper Gas Range is 
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THE ROPER OVEN CONTROL WILL HAVE DINNER READY ON HER RETURN 




















rt b [: those who appreciate the value of living well, 
nevi a Ly realize the benefit of cheerful and efficient 

pantie. kitchens. For 38 years —— rie anecsges the 

ee highest expectation of those fortunate thou- 
Pa ae sands sl choice is dictated by the keenest 
discrimination. This record is at once a pride 
and a responsibility. But it is responsibility in 











perfect harmony with Roper ideas and ideals. 

/ Measuring up to the higher standard of effi- 

/ ciency and convenience attained by exclusive 
/ betterments, is the distinctive beauty which 


captivates and charms. Roper Gas Ranges for 
every purse and purpose—$35 to $300. Roper Recifile 
Fas SOrER Verraeres of tested recipes sent on receipt of 35 cents. 

OVEN withthe Roper Oven Control 
assures uniform baking success 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Jilinois 
Pacific Coast Branch: 768 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 





GAS RANGES 
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BE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE games AND THE ROPER OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE GAS RANGE YOU BUY 
Copyright, 1923, by Geo. D. Roper Corporation 


































































































70 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
| cottage and here spent his boyhood. Payne's yea 
father was a school-teacher and excelled jn sinc 
elocution and public speaking. At the early | and 
age of thirteen, John Howard Payne became | Da 
a clerk in a mercantile house in New York, vin 
| At this early age, too, he showed ability to dral 
| write and secretly edited a paper called Thes- dle 
pian Mirror. He won all hearts by the beauty alw 
of his person, his captivating address, prema- my 
a SA | ture richness of his mind and his chaste and old 
flowing utterance. per! 
| He became an actor and played in many mer 
| leading cities in this country. At twenty years thir 
of age he was acting at Drury Lane Theatre fifts 
in London. After five years of acting he de- blu 
voted his time to writing. Although he shone of | 
brilliantly, misfortune seems to have followed Par 
So Many him to his dying day. His life was sorrowful gilly 
and hard. Lonely and sick at heart, he wrote che; 
Make the os his immortal song in gay Paris on a dreary all | 
January day, 1823. His song exquisitely ex- evel 
Same Mistake When If you have any objection to presses the melancholy that possessed his soul. bloc 
Mem. é , ee ar Sir Henry Bishop composed and arranged the pots 
Deciding on their Heating ill ou how togo about gg) | Music andit was first sting by Maria Tree inan fT 
operatic melodrama, Clair, the Maid of Milan, | osité 
O many allow claims of what a boiler will do, ot Cannank Sannin Teeeies, Londen. = — = 
to be the deciding factor. had instantaneous success and it is said that song 
As a matter of fact, what a boiler has done is the 300,000 copies were sold the first year. But > ever 
only safe thing to go by. H Payne, unfortunately, sold his rights and he card 
: , never gained any great monetary returns from | char 
We make no claims. this song of songs. | ever 
But we do give you all the proofs you want, that a aie iat i id H 
with a Burnham in your cellag, you will have Cosy Se eee ee eee —_ 
Combest teat. Sweet Home has done more than statesman- | ther 
ship or legislation to keep alive in the heartsof ~ A la 
In a chatty, folksy kind of a way, The Happy the people the virtues that flourish at the fire [| Tem 
Solution Book tells you just what you want to side, and to recall to its hallowed circle, the | love 
know about heating systems in general, and the many wanderers who stray from it.’ aie 
Burnham Cosy Comfort in particular. Contrasted with this wonderful and fitting [  scrat 
Send for The Happy Solution. i tribute are Payne’s own tragic words, ‘How been 
often I have been in the heart of Paris, Berlin, Rou 
London, or some other city, and have heard | of tl 
persons singing, or hand organs playing, beya 
| “Home, Sweet Home,” without having a shill- Izzy 
| ing to buy myself the next meal or a place to Volt 
lay my head.’ He died in bitterness of spirit, are | 
| in Tunis, alone, except for his Moorish servant. just. 
Irvington, N. Y. Canadian Office: | His remains to-day repose in Oak Hill Ceme- Banl 
Representatives in All Principal Cities Harbor Commission Bldg., Toronto | tary, Washington. Yet his spirit still lives in and 
the little house at Easthampton. worr 
engr: 
%r——_~*a7SRD—_—_? mak 
your 
COLLECTING LETTERS It 
BUNGALOWCRAFT ileniacee tenet” (Continued from page 25) “ay 
nied her What Makes the House Beautiful seeing and shabby-shopping, too. Ah, Isabel lh 
eo be) aes oe my dear, that’s the joy of antiqueing in Paris; enou 
edition contain- Edited by HeNRiETTA C. PEABODY . -ollect the past in so many, many ways. jun 
ed Bn sell This book has a very practical as well as an aesthetic — collect the oe “af - - ate hant 
nt Manges moe value to those who are building or remodeling. Itisa To come out on the street alter a trump wate o— 
of homes of 4 to collection of excellent illustrations and carefully made quest, and behold the sixteenth century Tour eagel 
9 rooms each in measured drawings of architectural details, accom- : ; ap 
pe ee panied by explanatory text. $3.00 Saint Jacques set against a saffron sky; " lovel 
SPANISH THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS walk past the adorable Madame Récamier’s anot! 
ofa beck Gemphate tet Weta glausentspectacaiens. § Arlington Street ° Boston (17), Mass. house; to take your déjeuner in a little restau- True 
527 I. W. ian Gon wie ll Calif. | | rant where an eating-house of some sort has repre 
in stood ever since the days of the Regency, it 1s you | 
| the apotheosis of collecting! Toss a pebble gold, 
COLLECTOR’S LUCK lightly into the air anywhere, and you hit his- sign 
By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK tory. Naturally we went first to Notre Dame; over 
Between the French marbled covers of this attractive volume will be found the secret of how your home may attain I’ve always had a mad desire to see the hur- tecti 
the charm of stenciled furniture, lustre pitchers and teacups, pressed glassware, old woven coverlets and counter- _ tling towers from which Quasimodo dashed Pick 
panes, antique lights and lamps. Minstratad, $2.60 Claude Frollo to the earth; Victor Hugo's Insti 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. novel made an immense impression on my ten- tions 
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: year-old mind although | have never read it 


since. But this is a letter, not a guidebook, 
and | do not repeat my raptures; Notre 
Dame will wait until you come, | am con- 
vinced. But it was my first great Gothic cathe- 
dral; my first glimpse backward into the Mid- 
dle Ages, and yet, do you know what it will 
always remind me of — violets! For | bought 
my first bunch from a high-piled barrow an 
old woman was pushing through the Square; 
perhaps they were sent to remind me of Es- 
meralda’s gentle spirit. Indeed | shall always 
think of Paris and flowers together. For a tiny 
fifty centime piece you may buy a nosegay, 
blue and fragrant; for double the price a sheaf 
of yellow daffodils to gild your room when 
Paris sulks and the sun refuses to shine, and 
gilly-flowers, pinks, and lilacs are plentiful and 
cheap. The little restaurants and pdtisseries 
all have their bunches of daisies or poppies; 
even the antiquity shops often show bouquets 
blooming in old china vases or adorning copper 
pots, a pleasant and unexpected sight. 

There are several kinds of boutiques de curi- 
osités: tiny holes-in-the-wall where, if you have 
patience, you may find delightful trinkets for a 
song; larger shops, just as higgledy-piggledy, 
everything from needlepoint footstools to dis- 
carded church ornaments; rooms as fresh and 
charmingly arranged as any attractive parlor 
ever could be. And the names, why, they are 
even more engaging. Here are just a few of 
them: Au Temps Jadis, Aux Anges Gothiques, 
A la Croix de Jeanette, Au Vieux Rouet, Au 
Temps du Roy, Le Vieux Logis. Are n’t they 
lovely? Enough to tempt the francs out of any 
collector’s pocketbook. And as yet I ’ve just 
scratched the surface. Lightly! I haven’t 
been to Batignolles — where Zola bought his 
Rouen-ware — or to Montmartre, or to any 
of the expensive city shops where prices are 
beyond the dreams of avarice. But just fancy, 
Izzy, on Rue de Saints Péres, between Quai 
Voltaire and Boulevard Saint Germain, there 
are thirty-odd antique shops alone! This is 
just one instance; every boulevard on the Left 
Bank has a score, and they are scattered up 
and down all the little side streets. Don’t 
worry about my losing the addresses. They are 
engraved upon my memory; moreover | am 
making out a complete and careful list for 
your use. 

It was on Rue de Grenelles that | found my 
second silhouette. Actually the place looked 
like a furniture shop: old chairs on the side- 
walk, faded damasks in the window, with just 
enough miniatures to make it a_ possible 
chance. We lifted the latch and walked in, and 
0 declares that my hands trembled with 
eager joy when the patron put into them a 
lovely black and gold Empire lady, who, for 
another twenty-five francs, became mine. 
True, she lacks a frame, but, done on glass, she 
represents a thoroughly French genre, the kind, 
you know, where the glass is first washed with 
gold, then, after the profile and the border de- 
sign have been delicately etched out, painted 
over with black, and, finally, backed with pro- 
tecting paper. They are almost impossible to 
pick up in America; | know of two in the Essex 
Institute, and a few others in private collec- 
tions; that’s all. I think my lady is of lofty 
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Detroit's latest pride, the massive First 
National Bank Building, stands where once 
stood the famous Hotel Pontchartrain. Albert 
Kahn’s genius created this superb edifice, 
which The Foundation Company as general 
contractors erected. The Schroeder Hardware 
Company, of Detroit, supplied the hardware. 


Stability! 


Bh ngs massively in 
Detroit’s teeming public 
square, this splendid pile be- 
fits the institution it houses. 
An abiding monument to sta- 
bility! 

Stability: — steadiness; 
firmness; fixity of character; 
age-defying strength. These 
are traits as vital to a great 
bank building as to the sin- 
ews of that building’s many 
sturdy silent doors. 


McKinney Hinges, chosen 
to give these doors that sta- 
bility, were selected on the 
strength of the good char- 
acter which, through more 
than fifty-seven years, has 
been wrought into the very 


fiber of these beautiful, suit- 
able adjuncts to well-ordered 
buildings and well-planned 
homes. 


Your own home, or any 
building which concerns your 
money, merits hinges as good 
as McKinney Hinges defi- 
nitely are. For stability’s 
sake! 

Many people have wel- 
comed the guidance of the 
practical book called “Sug- 
gestions for the Home- 
builder.” It adds much use- 
ful data to its concise story 
of dependable hinges. Tell 
us where to mail a copy for 
you. Free and postpaid, of 
course. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Western Office: Wrigley Building, Chicago 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts and Hardware 
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New Light on the Subject 


of Home Lighting 


The booklet also suggests light- 
ing fixtures and recommends cor- 
rect MAZDA lamps. It is a simple, 
non-technical guide to better home 
lighting which you will enjoy read- 
ing—and keeping for later refer- 
ence. To obtain a copy promptly, 
send four cents in stamps and your 
electrical dealer’s name today. 


IVANHOE-REGENT WORKS 
of General Electric Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


This newest brochure repro- 
duces, in full colors,many pieces of 
IVANHOE Decorative Glassware 
suitable for every room of the 
home. The illustrations show 
how readily this lighting glassware 
will harmonize with furnishings 
and draperies to complete the 
color scheme of each room. 
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New House Beautiful Lantern Slides 


OUR new House Beautirut lantern slide Collections with accompanying lectures are now ready 
for booking. Reservations for these are now being made so that it is well to fix your dates for them 
as soon as possible. These slides are listed as follows: 


‘*Gardens”’ — 50 slides, each beautifully colored, of gardens from every part of the country. 


‘*‘Period Furniture for Modern Houses’’—This set includes individual pieces of furniture, both 
old, and reproductions, and interiors showing them in proper groupings and settings. 65 slides. 

‘*The Small House’’— Exterior views of the moderate priced house in its many different phases. 
Plans of several of these houses will be shown. 58 slides. 


“*The Small House ’’— Interior views of modern homes, showing the simplicity and charm of present- 
s : g p ) 
day decorations. 50 slides. 


The price for rental of the first two Collections, with lecture, is $10.00 each per evening; for the 
others $7.50 each with lecture, $5.00 without lecture, to be paid in advance to insure reservation. 
Subscribers to these collections are to pay the transportation charges both ways. 























lineage; in spite of gilt comb and ear-rings she 
wears a hussar’s coat, and if you remember 
that German costume book I am forever pour- 
ing over, you may recall a portrait of Queen 
Louise of Prussia in a colonel’s costume which 


this very much resembles. Paris is full of old | 


frames: tortoise shell, gilt, and wood, from ten 
francs up, and so | have no disturbing doubt 
of being able to enclose my profile in fitting 
fashion. And, even if I can’t find one agreeably 
aged, I can still have an apparently old frame 
perfectly reproduced for only twenty-five 
francs more. 

Goodnight, Isabel; I’ll go on to-morrow, 
but now | hasten to my most comfortable bed, 
It must be late and late for the theatres are 
just closing, and in Paris that means twelve 
o’clock at least. Besides | am dog-tired; for 
three days I have tramped up and down, grow- 
ing rich in the lore of city streets, but very poor 
in shoe leather, I fear. 


Sunday morning 

Three whole days have gone by without my 
taking my typewriter in hand to wish you 
well, days so swiftly filled that | know your 
collecting heart will comprehend and forgive. 
Sight-seeing, antiquing, and a little necessary 
modern shopping have taken all my time. 
M—— and I have a way of meeting at the 
Odeon — think how romantic to have a ren- 
dezvous under the statue of Augier — and 
then going on to the Luxembourg or the Cluny 
or to some old church, and, of course, stopping 
at every Antiquités that we pass. My French 
improves, or, at least, | am less tongue-tied. 
The first day I bought shell-hairpins by the 
simple process of removing one and holding it 
up to public view; but now I can ask in fairly 
intelligible French for what | want. And my 
luck has grown with my language. Thursday 
morning | bought a pair of pretty glass candle- 
sticks, six inches tall, delicately fluted, and 
quite charming once | had washed off the ac- 
cumulated grime of generations. Again I paid 
twenty-five francs—I grow superstitious 
about this price — and | got them at a shop 
on Rue de Tournon, a street that runs from 
Rue Vaugirard down to Rue Saint Sulpice. 
There were other desirable things, too, for very 
little: a small Empire clock with slender pillars 
and an engaging painted picture for sixty 
francs; a shaving-stand, oval and ivory-inlaid, 
for one hundred, and a number of pretty bon- 
bonniéres and boites aux mouches (which we call 
patch-boxes) from twenty francs on. (I know 
the figures seem a little staggering, but what 
you must do is to multiply by seven cents —a 
little more than the franc is worth at present — 
to understand about what I paid.) 

My next good fortune was to find an even 
smaller shop almost at the head of Rue Vau- 
girard; here the prices were more than moder- 
ate, and the patronne obliging and agreeably 
easy to comprehend. | now drop in quite fre- 
quently, and there is always something | want. 
My first purchase was three candlesticks, a 
pair of plain brass with saucer bases and sliding 
buttons at the side; the third, a trifle taller, but 
with a domed foot. Ail three for twenty francs, 
and the next day I got my fourth even cheaper, 
for five francs. This is an older type for the 
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others might have lighted the good bourgeoisie 
to bed every night of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury; Madame called it ‘époque Louis Treize,’ a 
name, by the way, that French dealers bestow 
liberally upon antiquities, just as ours in 
America call everything Chippendale. The 
candlestick itself is five inches tall, the base is 
octagonal, and instead of a button it has a little 
hole where a nail once fitted to lift out the 
spent candle-end. Of course I’d like to think 
that D’Artagnan used one like it when he 
lodged with Pére Bonacieux, but | honestly 
think it might have been just as probably an 
eighteenth century pattern too. 

Madame also has some brass and copper 
warming pans, bassinoires, she calls them. I 
bought one for twenty-five francs (I can’t help 
it; it’s my destiny!) and it was brass with such 
an appealing design of hearts and spades and 
clubs and diamonds. Do you suppose it was 
made to the order of some determined card- 
player? There was another, heavier and hand- 
somer, for only five francs more, but, somehow, 
it was this first quaint fancy which appealed 
to me. 

Yesterday | had another bit of luck. Going 
back to the shop on Rue de Tournon | found 
that one of the little boites aux mouches which 
I had looked at longingly had fallen from fifty 
five to forty-five francs. So I bought it — for 
you —to put on your lovely Sheraton card- 
table which exactly matches its blended tones 
of browns and soft, golden yellows. It is made 
from some West Indian wood, | think, and the 
tortoise shell with which it is lined completely 
harmonizes with it. Set in the centre is a little 
gilt-rimmed portrait of an early nineteenth 
century lady with the simple word, ‘Aveu’ 
written below it, a declaration which reveals 
the devotion of the gentleman who first sent it, 
and mine now as it goes to you. 

And | must not forget my silhouettes found 
on Rue de Rennes, nor my pewter plate bought 
at Rue de Vieux Colombier, such a pretty 
name, for it means the Street of the Old Dove- 
Cote. (Don’t be puzzled, Isabel; all these 
streets form a network easy to unravel; it’s 
really not tiring to walk about them — if you 
don’t do too much of it.) The plate, nine 
inches in diameter, of a fine color, slightly hol- 
lowed and well hall-marked, cost thirty-five 
francs, and I bought it from one of the oddest 
old ladies imaginable. She is certainly the 
great character of the antique quarter, and she 
has been compared by some journalist or other 
to Little Nell along in years. But indeed she’s 
not like that; she’s far more the Marchioness 
for she is very lively with a spice of malice in 
her make-up. You can find almost anything in 
her dark, too-crowded shop, and her prices fall 
in proportion to your unwillingness to buy. 

The silhouettes came from a shop of dignity 
where curiosités militaires and really fine bibe- 
lots are chiefly for sale. Rather larger than my 
other silhouettes, cut from glossy black paper 
and mounted on a white background, they are 
the early nineteenth century portraits of a 
worthy citizen and his good lady, and the oval, 
slightly chiselled gilt frames will be lovely when 
I have had time to clean them. For the pair 
they were thirty francs, less than | have fre- 
quently paid for single shades in the country 
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iw quaint charm of the old English 
farmhouse interior is reflected in the oak 
dresser which often has served its practical 
and decorative purpose for over two hundred 
years. Decked out with pewter or old china, 
or with shelves filled with books, there is 
about it an air of warm hospitality and simple 
living that makes it particularly appropriate 


Early 18th-Century English Oak Dresser, by Kensington 


for the country house dining room or living 


hall of today. 


Reproductions by Kensington, because of 
fidelity in design and the old-time hand 
processes of the Kensington craftsmen, re- 
tain the character and the decorative quality 
that are the charm of old work. 


Kensington Furniture is made in all the dec- 
orative styles appropriate for American homes. 





A} A ha 
The purchase of Ken- ett Pee he: SORES 


¥ . 
sington Furniture may Lo Mh Bo St *y Kael @, are 
bee arranged throng IKENSINGTON®G COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE » ART OBJECTS 
NEW YORK 
SHOWROOMS: 14 EAST 32ND STREET 


your decorator or 
furniture 


dealer. 





Write for illustrated 
booklet B and pam- 
phlet, ‘‘How Ken- 
sington Furniture 
May Be Purchased.” 

















MEMORIES OF A HOSTESS nincne Friendships 


Drawn chiefly from the Diaries of Mrs. James T. Fields 


HE diaries and letters of Mrs. James T. Fields 

supply an interesting footnote to the history of 
that intellectual and literary society which flour- 
ished in New England during the middle years of the 
nineteenth century. 

Mrs. Fields’s husband, James T. Fields, was 
himself a considerable figure in the literary life of 
his time. A member of the celebrated publishing firm 
of Ticknor & Fields and for ten years an editor of 
“The Atlantic Monthly,” he was on terms of the most 


By M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE 


intimate friendship with Emerson, Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow, Lowell and Oliver Wendell Holmes, and_ his 
house was long a gathering place for all these em- 
inent persons and for many others besides. It was 
Mrs. Fields’s privilege to preside over these assem- 
blages, and the impressions which she has recorded 
of them in her journal and her correspondence present 
an intimate picture of what was perhaps the most un- 


usual society that America has ever produced. 
— New York Tribune. 


Illustrated with portraits and facsimile letters. $4.00 


At All Booksellers, or The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 
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Every idle stream or waterfall that is put to work, and furnishes light and power to homes and factories 
many miles away, means a saving in coal and, what is more important, a saving in human energies. 


How far can a waterfall fall? 


In 1891 General Electric Company 
equipped an electric plant at Pom- 
ona, California, for transmitting 
electric power 28 miles—a record. 


Today electric power from a water- 
Improvements in elec- 


trical development do fallis carried ten times as far. 

not “happen.” They 

come from the tireless 
research of trained | Some day remote farm homes will 
scientists. The General ae 

Electric Company in- have electricity and streams that 
vests in the work of its a . ‘“ ° ° 
Research Laboratories now yield nothing will be yielding 
morethan a million dol- 


lars a year. power and light. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 

















“IT IS FAR MORE THAN AN ORDINARY DIARY” 


AMERICA OF YESTERDAY 


THE DIARY OF JOHN D. LONG 


Edited by LAwrENCE S. Mayo 





A’ the age of nine years, John Davis Long, living in Long's most signal public service was his conduct of the 
the village of Buckfield, Maine, began a journal of hi Navy Department during President McKinley's term in 
life, which he kept for sixty-seven years, until his death in office. His diary gives many interesting glimpses of those 
August, 1915. It is far more than an ordinary diary; it is days, and many expositions of the inside history of the 
the composite political and social history of the United war. Very interesting are Mr. Long's comments on his 
States during those years. — Worcester Telegram Assistant Secretary, Theodore Roosevelt New York 
Governor of Massachusetts, member of Congress, Times 
Secretary of the Navy during the Spanish War, Mr Illustrated $3.00 


At All Booksellers, or The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 





























at home. There is no doubt that silhouettes 
are, as all the dealers tell you, ‘irés, trés, rare, 
But that I expected; Mrs. Nevil-Jackson in her 
History of Silhouettes says that they are ex 
tremely difficult to find in France. Still, it does 
seem strange that here in Paris where Etienne 
de Silhouette preached his doctrines of econ- 
omy, reproached the gaspillage of Louis Fif- 
teenth’s prodigal court, and for his prudent 
pains found himself discredited and his name 
given lightly to all trifling things, my dear 
shadows of the past should be so undiscover- 
able. 

These are all my purchases as yet. Quite 
good, though, for the first week on a foreign 
shore, don’t you think? The pressed glass has 
been a disappointment, heavy and much less 
beautiful than our early Sandwich. Occasion- 
ally vou see rather clumsy goblets exalted by 
the dealers as ‘Louis-Philippe’ or ‘Charles 
Dix,’ but, wander as I will, not a single cup- 
plate. The lustre, for the most part, is inferior; 
of that muddy chocolate color which with us 
means reproduction. As for the furniture, well, 
of course, I don’t think most French pieces are 
suited to American houses; the elaborate de- 
signs certainly not. But | have seen some 
charming slat-back armchairs with rush seats, 
in type very much like the one in Chardin’s 
beautiful ‘Bénédicité.’ These average from 
twelve to fifteen dollars apiece, and they would 
be lovely and simple for any country house, 
| daresay they’d be cheaper, too, in the prov- 
inces; anyhow | shall look in Touraine and 
Brittainy. I found, also, five delightful Empire 
chairs, all for about seven dollars each: two 
with delicate marquetry, the other three linger- 
ingly reminiscent of Louis Seize; the backs 
have that charming crosspiece design that you 
sometimes see in Sheraton chairs, and he, you 
recall, was ‘Louis Seize a |’Anglaise.’ Would 
you like one? I can be most generous since, 
alas, | have n’t a corner left. 

Adieu, Isabel. The Seine continues to rise, 
the Ruhr invasion to go on, and still Paris 
seems busy and happy and undisturbed. Ah, 
it is an adorable city! I go now to the Louvre 
to pay my respects to the captivating Madame 
de Sereziat. 

Yours with an antique affection, 
cases 


CUT FLOWERS 


F flowers which have been received from the 

florist have been a long time in transit they 
should be immediately unpacked and _ before 
putting in water have their stems freshly cut 
with a sharp knife. A knife is preferable to 
scissors as the cut made by a knife is a cleaner 
one than the scissors which close with a com- 
pression which crushes the ends of the stems. 

The flowers should be placed in a cool place, 
over night if possible. It is best to wrap them 
in waxed paper so that the air is kept from 
drying up their natural moisture, the stems 
being in water, of course. Cut flowers so 
treated will last for a long time. Since the 
modern fashion is to float roses in flat glass 
bowls, a bunch of roses which is received with 
long stems may be kept for over a week. 
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ndividualism-in Good Furniture 





EW things lend a more refreshing note to a room 
than a piece or two of Chlepanille, These fine 


examples, in rich antique maple finish, have all the 


grace and beauty of the Eighteenth Century. 


Characteristic, in their genuine value, of all furniture under 
Elgin A. Simonds’ trade-mark—to be found at your 
dealer’s, along with our modern designs and faithful 


period reproductions. 


Upon request we will send our illustrated 
booklet “B” on interior decoration. 


ELGIN A. SIMONDS ComMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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The 
Next-to-Nothing House 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick 


OU can always tell the difference between the false and the 

true collector by this fact — false collectors, those who 
collect for “effect” invariably boast of their expensive acquisi- 
tions; true collectors — those who collect for the love of the 
beautiful, the curious, the historic, invariably boast of how 
little their prizes cost them. This is a book by a true collector. 
It tells the story of the furnishing of her house, and, considering 
how some houses are furnished, it cost, as the title says, next 
to nothing. 


@ This slim volume we add to that list of prized books we 
recommend to those who want to find adventure in making 
their homes. We recommend it to brides, to city people sur- 
feited with dizzy and ineffectual living, to both beginning and 
hardened collectors and to all those to whom a home means 
more than merely a place to crawl into at night. — House & 
GARDEN. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


$2.50 


At All Booksellers, or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 ARLINGTON STREET Boston (17), Mass. 























Fill out — Mail today 


106 W. South Street 
Frederick, Maryland 


Name 











FY )R ages, casements and shutters have given quaintness and charm 
to all kinds of dwellings. But a disadvantage that caused them to 
be used less was their ungovernability. 

Now, however, casements and shutters can be controlled with per- 
fect ease, and in one or two seconds with the use of the improved 
Zimmerman Fasteners. These are so easy to manipulate — and so 
inexpensive — they are bringing quaint casements and shutters back 
into style 


It would please us to tell you fully about ingenious Zimmerman Fasteners. Our 
attractive booklet is yours if you will but send us the coupon above quickly 


THE G. F. S. ZIMMERMAN Co., INC. 
106 W. South Street Frederick, Maryland 


7iIMMERMAN 


Fasteners for Casements and Shutters 
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THE G. F. S. ZIMMERMAN Co., INC. 
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Please send me your booklet, “* The | 
Vogue in Shutters and Casements.” 

It will tell me how all the trouble is | 

taken out of casements and shutters. | 
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The small illustra- 
tion shows the Ni- 
agara model—a 
portable shower, all 
metal. Fitsany 
tub. Anyone can 
attach it in five min- 
utes. 

Price $8.00. 

Sold by plumbing, 
hardware and house 
furnishing dealers. 

















If your dealer 
cannot supply 
you and you 
want a shower 
at once, order 
direct and we 
will see that 
deliveryis made 
imn,nediately. 


atisfaction 
guaranteed. 


De Luxe Tub Model Shown Above 






ALL of You— 
Especially Mother and the Children 


HE Bath-A-Day, now uni- 

versally regarded as a health 
necessity, was always a problem 
for the family, until the Shower- 
bath came into its own — the 
cleanest, quickest, pleasantest, 
healthiest way to bathe. 


And then the Kenney Shower 
revolutionized shower bathing. 
Its principle of converging needle 
streams did away with the over- 
head deluge, banished the cold, 
clammy, unsightly, unsanitary 
curtain, put the water where it 


was wanted, on the body and 
within the tub, not on the hair 
or in pools on the floor. 


The built-in models of the Ken- 
ney Shower are ideal for the 
home where the last word in 
bathroom equipment is desired, 
meeting the requirements of 
every member of the family, es- 
pecially adapted for women and 
children. If you are building or 
remodeling ask your architect 
to specify and your plumber to 
install the Kenney Shower. 


You'll enjoy reading the booklet, ‘‘ Your Bathroom and 
the Kenney Shower,’’ which we will be glad to send 
you on request — free. 


THE KENNEY-CUTTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


507 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











Kenney 


CURTAINLESS 





Shower 
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JOYS of the ROAD 


A LITTLE ANTHOLOGY IN PRAISE OF WALKING 
Compiled by Waldo R. Browne 


75 cents 


The Boston Herald says it ‘‘ will make you leave the car in the garage and set off into the country 
afoot"’; and an early subscriber for this book writes, ‘“‘Being office-bound this year instead of 
tramping over New England, I think I shall very much enjoy this little book.” 

Whether you are office-bound or planning to follow the lure of the woods and fields, we feel sure 
you will find pleasure in the poetry and essays which this compact little volume contains. 


At All Booksellers, or The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 























THE FOUNTAIN IN FRONT OF THE HOUSE AT 
MARINERS 


A LITTLE GARDEN HUNT IN 
ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 30) 


grow between the heavy stone flags on the 
terrace and there is no rhyme or reason in the 
grouping of the plants growing in the beds 
there. A disarray appropriate to an Alpine 
garden gives the impression of disorder when 
closely associated with a dignified mansion. 

These faults are absent from the work of Mr. 
Harold Peto which is characterized by a light 
and airy touch combined with the exquisite re- 
finement needed for the handling of brick and 
stone in association with flowers and verdure, 
I have described briefly in my last article his 
own lovely grounds at Iford Manor and | 
should like to devote many pages to what he 
has done for my friend Mrs. Aunan Bryce on 
the island of Garnish near Glengarrif, not to 
mention some of his other achievements. Of all 
the gardens that I have seen, his come the 
nearest to fulfilling my ideals. 

Innumerable gardens in England have been 
laid out by amateurs, some of them equal to 
professionals. For instance, Mr. C. E. Kempe, 
a designer of some of the best modern stained 
glass in this country or England created a de- 
lightful environment in keeping with his quaint 
Tudor manor house at Old Place in Lingfield, 
a pleasant motor drive from London in the 
vicinity of Tunbridge Wells. It is of modest 
proportions, but all the details are well carried 
out and more or less unique. The palisade of 
lime trees clipped flat on top and arched under- 
neath contrasts with the flowers and makes a 
charming frame. In the centre of another sec- 
tion is a column, striped like those frequently 
described as decorating gardens in the time of 
Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth, surmounted 
by an unusual sundial. 

One delightful morning last summer my 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Basil King motored me 
across lovely country and through quaint 
villages from Tunbridge Wells to a hillside 
place called Mariners near Limpsfield. Miss 
Tupper, the former owner, is an amateur with a 
keen sense of decorative design, and the beauti- 
ful grounds at Mariners were laid out in ter- 
races, gardens and woodland paths under her 
supervision. Her arrangement of the runnels 
of water, fountains, steps, walls and wrought- 
iron gates in the vicinity of the old gray stone 
house also fitted well into the picture. Our 
guides were Miss Tupper and Mrs. Janson the 
wife of the present owner who like many Eng- 
lish people is glad to have visitors who are 
properly introduced, wander through the 
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On the residence for Dr. Chandler Robbins, Weston, Mass., Arch’t, 
Harold 8. Graves, Boston, used long 24-inch ‘*CREO-DIPT”’ Stained 
Shingles to give Colonial effeet of white side walls with wide expo- 
sure. Moss Green roof completed the Colonial effect. 


RUE architectural design is enhanced with the use 

of long 24-inch ‘‘CREO-DIPT’”’ Stained Shingles 

with wide exposure on side walls. The wide shingle 

effect and our method of staining shingles insure a true 

Colonial white effect. ‘‘CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shin- 
gles in 18-inch length, colored weather-gray on roof. 


Pure earth pigments ground in linseed oil and carried into the 
fibres of the wood with creosote, preserve these shingles against 
dry-rot and weather. You save muss and waste of staining-on- 
the-job. You save repainting and repair bills. 


Send soc for fifty large Photographs of 
Homes of all sizes by noted architects. 


CREO'DIPT COMPANY. Inc. 
General Offices: 1077 Oliver Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Factories: North Tonawanda, N. Y., St. Paul, Minn. and Kansas City, Mo. 
Sales Offices: Principal Cities 


LEADING LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE CARRY STANDARD COLORS IN STOCK 





Portfolio 
of Homes 


‘CREO-DIPT 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 


















Outside the House Beautiful 


By Henrietta C. Peabody 


ISS PEABODY is the editor of three earlier 

volumes, Inside the House Beautiful, What 
Makes the House Beautiful, and Homemakers’ 
Questions and Answers, all of which are dedicated 
to the cause of making the interior of the home more 
beautiful and more comfortable. 


@ The new book is given largely to illustrations show- 
ing the surroundings of homes where abundant good 
taste has gone into the making of the lawns, the 
gardens, the trellises for climbing vines, arbors, per- 
golas, walks, hedges, and fences. 


@ The pictures themselves are eloquent, but the 
author supplements them with explanatory text that 
homemakers will find very useful. The book is as 
practical as it is beautiful, and has the virtue of dealing 
chiefly with the small house rather than the extensive 
estate. — Boston Herald. 


More than one hundred and fifty illustrations 
$3.00 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street ‘ Boston (17), Mass. 
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but for one thing ~ 


“IT turned the faucet in the bath- 
room while the real estate agent 
was showing us around. The water 
was rusty—even in this new house. 
I knew that meant rusty, dirty- 
looking water for my morning 


bath and shave.” 


Houses equipped with Anaconda 
Brass Pipe are more livable and 
more salable. Water run through 
Anaconda Brass Pipe is always as 
clean and crystal-clear as it comes 
from its source. The reason is that 
Anaconda Brass Pipe is rustless. 


Corroded pipe brings not only 
rusty water, dripping faucets and 
leaks, but the inevitable annoyance 
and expense of plumbing repairs. 


Yet, Anaconda Brass Pipe adds 
only about $75 to the cost of a 
$15,000 house. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
MILLS AND FACTORIES: 


Ansonia, Conn.,Torrington, Conn., Waterbury, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y., Kenosha, Wis. 
ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 
New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


ANACONDA 


GUARANTEED 


BRASS PIPE 





Don’t buy or build un- 
til you know the vital 
facts about plumbing. 
Let us send you our new 
booklet “Ten Years 
Hence” which tells how 
to save money on 
plumbing. It is free. 
Address Department B. 


Each length of Anaconda 
Brass Pipe carries the 
Trade-Mark stamped in 
the metal—a permanent 
means of identification. 
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Write us for the FREE PLANS to build this Cypress BUNGALOW. 


Home-Building Time is N-O-W! 


Foresighted thoughts of delightful chilly days to come make the mental 
picture of a warm, cozy ‘‘Home-of-our-Own” by next winter a pleasant 
thought, and doubly so now that it is possible to bring these pleasant plan- 
nings to a happy reality, through the building of a house of genuine 
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CYPRESS 


under favorable building conditions. 


If you are one of those who are indulging in the delightful occupation of home 
planning, will you let us help? Send TODAY for one of the very interesting 


FREE BOOKS 


of the internationally famous Cypress Pocket Library. In it you will find specifications and 
FULL-SIZE WORKING PLANS to build the “California bungalow” shown above. It was 
designed especially for us and our friends by one of America’s cleverest architects, who knows 
how small homes should be. You will be delighted with it. The book also contains many 


excellent reasons why Cypress vitally affects the value of your buildin’ investment. 


Cypress 


“the Wood Eternal” reduces depreciation to the minimum. Write for VOL. 18 today. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1206 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La., or1206Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 





idle INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT — 
— ~ >= YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE aw 2 
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THE GREAT QUEST THE MUTINEERS 


By Charles Boardman Hawes 


The setting is nearly a hundred years old, but the book 
is fresh with the interest of a well-told tale and the 
characters are as real as if they walked the ways of the 
present. Seafarers, adventurers, simple farm-folk, and 
wild savages play their parts and play them well. There 
is a calm simplicity about the style of the book that 
sets it apart from the ordinary tales of adventure that 
run through modern fiction. In the mass of inferior 
novels that appear with the regularity of the seasons it 
is a relief to read a real novel like THE GREAT 
QUEST. — Minneapolis News. 


Illustrated by George Varian. $2.00 


By Charles Boardman Hawes 


With the literalness of Under Sail and the romance of 
Treasure Island and a delicious tang of its own, this 
piratical tale of life on the sea a century ago captures 
the reader and holds him until the last scuffle is over, 
the last adventure recorded, the final awards granted, 
and the last word has been read. Then, if he has the 
time, he begins all over again or loans his copy to the 
friend whose tastes are similar to his own. — Chicago 
Evening Post 


Illustrated by George Varian. $2.00 














At All Booksellers, or The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


























THE BOWLING-GREEN AT ASHDOWN PLACE 


garden paths and over the pleasure grounds 
about the house. The flagged walk shown in 
the photograph seemed to us especially attrac- 
tive. Another photograph shows a good, 
rather heavy lattice fence made of unstained 
oak which is very ornamental when half-coy- 
ered with vines. I have no space to go into 
further details but can only say that Mariners 
is well worth a visit. 

In a later article chiefly devoted to English 
garden accessories | shall describe the gardens 
laid out by Mr. Lawrence Johnston at Hidcote 
Manor near Campden in Gloucestershire. His 
knowledge of design, understanding of plants, 
and love of beauty have produced wonderful 
results. 

If | were asked to summarize the chief 
characteristics of the modern English style of 
gardens as they struck me last summer, I think 
I should lay emphasis upon their solid con- 
struction, their homelike character and a 
certain spontaneous kind of charm they sig- 
nally possess. They seem to have been grad- 
ually evolved on the spot instead of having 
been fitted ruthlessly into a cut and dried 
scheme worked out on a drawing board in an 
architect’s office. Even the more finished 
productions of such professional experts as Mr. 
Harold Peto or Mr. E. L. Lutyens have a cer- 
tain pleasing amateurish quality compared 
with the clear-cut logical geometrical designs 
created by distinguished French landscape 
architects. An Englishman’s garden is part of 
his home meant to be loved and lived in by his 
family rather than to excite the stranger’s ad- 
miration. 


HOMESTEADING IN CONNECTICUT 
(Continued from page 31) 


early builders evidently expected one to 
‘watch his step.” The banister, with its turned 
spindles, looked rather Jacobean, and under- 
neath the stairs more raised panels and a dear 
little useless closet gave the hall a sedate pro- 
priety. On the other side of the hall was a 
room identical with the one we had just left — 
perhaps the mantel was a bit more formal, or 
had been, before some busybodies had cov- 
ered it with imitation marble paint. 

My husband was amused to see the doors 
swing shut with their own weight. The well- 
used sentence ‘Shut the door’ would become 
obsolete in this house. We mounted the stairs. 

‘Yes,’ the owner would repeat as he led us 
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ARTISTIC MANTELS 
That Beautify the Home 


TS Open Fireplace! Theme for poets. Inspiration 
for dreamy fancies. Haven of rest from care 

In the homes of today, the fireplace has won a worthy 
setting —a manteled frame combining art and skilled 
handicraft. 

Our catalogue shows 32 beautiful Colonial and Period 
mantels, faithfully reproduced to meet modern require- 
ments, yet mindful of your purse strings. 

Let us know your requirements and the book will be 
sent you free. 
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Originally made for the 
Founders of our country 


Governor Winthrop Desk 


Who is there, among those who really appreciate fine 
furniture, that does not admire the beauty and Colonial 
dignity of a Governor Winthrop desk? This correct 
copy of the old original piece is custom built of selected 
genuine mahogany by skilled cabinet makers. It has a 
hand rubbed finish, dust proof drawers, two secret drawers 
and solid brass fittings. There is nothing finer made. 
We guarantee it as represented or money will be refunded. 
Sent on receipt of price or C.O. D. with $20 deposit. 
Plates of other antique reproductions on request. 

38 in. long, 20 in. deep, 42 in. high, Serpentine Front 

This is our feature $105 Carefully boxed for ship- 
piece specially priced ment, safe delivery 


WINTHROP FURNITURE COMPANY 


185 Devonshire Street Dept. B-7 Boston, Mass. 
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Finding Youth 
A Human Experience 


By Nelson Andrews 


Tes is the story of how the modern Ponce de 
Leon discovered the Fountain of Youth. It is 
a story of success, of the success not of the young 
man battling energetically against tremendous odds, 
but of an apparently played-out old man who gets 
his second wind in life and advances by colossal strides 
when seemingly he is ‘‘down and out.” 

The outstanding feature of the book is the air of 
reality and of evident sincerity with which it is written 
There are many who will derive help and encourage- 
ment from Harvey Allen's message of youthfulness and 
good cheer. — New York Herald 


$1.00 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street - Boston (17), Mass. 
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from room to room. ‘They always kept it up. 
Yes, you won't believe it, but it is charmed, 
they just seemed to love it and care for it, they 
were always happy and prosperous (he gave us 
a sharp look), the people who used to own this 
place. Ask any one around here.’ He waved 
his hand toward a window overlooking the 
wooded hillside, which rose from the other 
bank of the rippling Aspetuck. 

‘Romance,’ my husband muttered. ‘You 
don’t call a ceiling like this “ keeping it up,” 
why it’s falling down.’ 

Ignoring my husband’s attempt frivolously 
to lessen the value of the house, | quickly 
added, ‘Oh, but we can mend those holes 
where the rain has leaked in, and patch these 
cracks in the walls, and with a little paint 

Before we had gone as far as the old-fash- 
ioned kitchen, with its many-shelved pantry, 
and funny cistern-room, before we had climbed 
the narrow attic stairs which hugged the side 
of the huge stone chimney, or had rattled down 
the cellar steps, we knew, both of us, that the 
house belonged to us. 

Within three weeks we had moved in. 
two vans from a New York city warehouse had 
deposited our handful of household goods in a 
corner of the kitchen. We were installed in 
the centre of action. Our first step was to go 
to the well beside the door to haul up the spar- 
kling water in the old oaken bucket. | hate to 
add that the bucket leaked badly. 

The carpenters, that very day, began to re- 
move the beautiful but dishonest moss-covered 
shingles. It rained shingles for three days. 

Then the painters began. The smell of paint 
filled the air. The dry clapboards called 
greedily with unending appetite. 

Next came the masons thundering into the 
yard, their trucks filled with all sorts of pecul- 
iar materials. They set about tearing out the 
dangerous wooden supports in each of the five 
fireplaces, and then to our heart-rendering 
amazement, they actually opened up a gigantic 
cavity in the chimney and one by one dis- 
appeared into the yawning hole. They filled 
the rooms with clouds of dust. But we were 
undaunted. 

‘Say,’ said the old mason when he reappear- 
ed after inserting the furnace flue, ‘You oughta 
go up them flues; that old chimney is a house 


The 


in itself.’ 

There were walls to patch, ceilings to mend, 
and then the masons went to the cellar to open 
the eight windows which some thrifty owner 
had sealed up years ago. 

The masons finished and the plumbers came. 
They swarmed. I never knew that so many 
plumbers and pipes and jingling tools were re- 
quired to install just one bathroom, a lavatory, 
a kitchen outfit and a hot-water furnace. | 
never knew how tedious, how never-ending 
the plumbers’ work is. 

‘Oh, lady, where is it you planned to put the 
bathtub?’ 

‘Oh, lady, did you know this radiator must 
go here by the window?’ 

Then we would begin a wordy conversation 
about where the risers could rise, unseen. 

The practical plumber, sorry for himself, 
reminded us often, ‘This ain’t no easy job, 
cuttin’ them big timbers to make way for the 








We have no hesitancy in saying that 
we are offering the world’s best group. 
ing of these two splendid flowers in 


PETERSON’S 


Master Lists of Peonies and Iris 


The perfection of the Peony and the Iris as a 
Peterson product, as known today, has been a 
Peterson ambition and care of both father and 
son, and is due to a sincere desire to achieve the 
highest and best in Peony and Iris production. 
Our Master Lists are of our own creation, 
unique, practical and useful. We offer, in ad- 
dition to the varieties awarded the highest 
ballot, some as yet not generally known. We 
classify colors, seasonable blooming periods and 
fully describe each kind and variety, represent- 
ing the gems of the best Peony and Iris known. 
Peterson’s unique tee states plainly: “We will 
replace with three any plant blooming not true to de- 
scription.” We will also replace any article that might 
be received in bad condition. 


Our New Square Deal 


This year we removed the only remaining uncertain‘ 
by definitely specifying actual number of eyes 
sizeof plant must have. This removes the guess 
and adds a new and certain feature to our make-good 
methods of doing business. We now give you five 
different sizes of Peony roots to choose from and specify 
the minimum number of eyes each size must have. 
You know in advance just what you are getting. 
Iris shipped after July 1. Peonies after September r. 
rders for one and two eye Peony divisions must be re- 
ceived before October 1. 


We Prepay All Delivery Charges 


Peterson’s Master Lists 
of both Peonies and Iri 
are a part of the Peterson 
book in broadside form, 
making it ag A select 
intelligently. They con- 
veniently classify 

give the latest official 
— < the Peony 
and Iris societies. 
Even though you 
know the exact vari- 
eties you want, our 
unique guarantee of 
14 years assures you 
of getting them. 


In business 
since 1856 
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30 N. LaSalle St. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Residence of H. G. Pilch, Madison, N. J. 


IRST there is the solid comfort of a 

house well heated, well ventilated — 
pure fresh air that = 
contains exactly the 
right amount of mois- 
ture. Then there is 
the comfort of mind 
that goes with sur- 
prisingly small coal 
bills. 


New York Office 
565-H Fifth Avenue 
(Corner 46th St.) 











































Heated by a battery of two Kelsey Warm Air Generators 


The Solid Comfort of 
Kelsey Health Heat 


The Automatic Humidifier 


It will pay you to investigate the Kelsey, and we shall be glad to send 
you ‘‘Kelsey Achievements” and any other information you may desire 


HE KELse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


306 James Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


BROCKVILLE, ONT., CANADA 
Canada Foundries & Forgings, Ltd. 





















John Capen, Architect 


The reason for both kinds of comfort is 
found in the unique and scientific con- 
struction of the Kel- 
sey Warm Air Genera- 
tor, totally different 
from any other 
heater, with its effi- 
cient zigzag heating 
tubes and its auto- 
matic humidifier. 
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Boston (9) Office 
405-H P.O. Sq. Bldg. 














































































“One of the most entertaining of the year's books of fiction” 


THE QUARE WOMEN 


By Lucy FURMAN 


bin “‘quare women” came from the Blue Grass coun- 
try into the Kentucky mountains, where they under- 
took to teach the mountaineers something about cooking, 
sewing and ‘“book-larning."” This book about them is of 
singular interest. It is a picturesque book, made so partly 
by the setting and by the dialect which reaches so far 
back into our English ancestry, and partly by the figures 
of the mountaineers themselves, who are drawn wit 
sympathy and skill. — New York Evening Post. 


ISS FURMAN has a rare gift for vivid portraiture, 

a delightful narrative style, and an infectious humor. 
Her artistry captures with charm and unforgettable dis- 
tinctness the cabin interiors and the poetry, majesty, wild 
picturesqueness of cliffs and peaks, mountain forests and 
the rocky caprices of the creek named Troublesome. It 
is easily one of the best written and most entertaining of 
the year’s books of fiction. — Louisville Post. 


$1.75 
At All Booksellers, or The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 


























pipes — some tough proposition this. You 
ain’t got just an old house, this place is the 
oldest | ever cut into, and I’ve done some cut- 
tin’ in my day.’ Then he would go off whistling 
softly. 

1 could do nothing but grin, but | did it 
surreptitiously. 

The plumbers stayed on and on. They ran 
through the house clattering up and down the 
stairs, now in the cellar now in the attic, and 
even on the roof. 

Their ranks were increased by the electri- 
cians. My husband would call me, ‘Where 
shall we put the lights? We must decide how 
many and what kinds.’ 

‘Oh let’s have lots of lights, everywhere, 
push-buttons.’ So we saw that attic and cellar 
could be made as bright as day and that no 
one would ever struggle along some dark pas- 
sage looking for a push button. We conceived 
the idea of using only floor outlets in the rooms 
downstairs. We bought no fixtures, for we 
used no side wall lights. We have lamps in- 
stead, and sockets at convenient intervals, set 
in the floor by which to attach the lamps, 
Now we are delighted that we resisted the wall 
lights, for my husband has designed some iron 
candlesticks, with four candles (bulbs) each, 
which stand on the floor, about four and one- 
half feet high on either side of the dining-room, 
and give a charming effect. These by the way, 
were made by the village ’smith, under a 
spreading maple. And they might have been 
made by his great-grandfather years ago. 

Our bank account was declining. We had in- 
dulged in little joy-rides not included in the 
estimates, and we sang a song to ourselves en- 
titled, ‘This will be extra.’ It is a ditty which 
every home-maker learns. Each evening, when 
the workmen were gone, we would pull up our 
chairs close to the feeble candlelight, haul out 
our collection of old House Beautifuls, bring 
forth the account books, and plan. 

We watched our dollars roll away — four 
thousand — five thousand —and one night 
my husband announced that it must stop. 
Nothing more. 

‘But see this horrible, terrible paper hanging 
from the walls,’ I cried despairingly. We bent 

closer to the magazines. ‘This is pretty paper, 
in this picture, the very thing!’ I said, pointing. 

‘Of course it is, beautiful hand-blocked 
paper, costs more than five dollars a roll, im- 
ported.’ He looked at me curiously. ‘Look at 
these curtains, illustrated here,’ he exclaimed. 

I frowned. ‘Lovely, but you know I cannot 
make them, with their little ruffles and frills 
and tiebacks.’ 

We compromised, sorted our judgments, 
combined, and the next day my husband began 
to paint. He painted the interior throughout 
a soft creamy white with an egg-shell finish. 
One, two, three coats he patiently applied, 
until he called himself ‘The perfect painter.’ 
Day after day he would be seen standing at a 
window, tediously painting the wood between 
the tiny panes of glass. There are twenty-four 
panes in each window. 

In choosing paper we had to search among 
the more modest domestic papers, for an 
‘effect.’ In the big living-room we hung an 
all-over floral paper in grays and tans, in the 
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| A BEAUTIFUL BOOK 


ABOUT A BEAUTIFUL WOOD 
| FREE TO YOU. 


If you are building, a home or buy- | 
in}, furniture for a home, or intend 
to do either, you are missing, a real 
opportunity if you do not ask us to 
! “ . 
hiss | send you a copy of the “birch 
|| Book,” no charge. 
| | This book shows the fine and durable results 
that have beensecured bythe use of birch | 
| —notonlyin homesand apartment buildings, | 
| but also in libraries, churches, office build- | 
ings and other first-class structures designed 
| by leading architects. 
| With its remarkable variety of figure, 
birch takes a wide range of beautiful fin- 
ishes. These with its inherent advantage of 
hardness and durability make it the favored | 
wood for interior use by those who know. | 


{ 
|| The Birch Manufacturers 
| | 211 F.R. A. Blde., Oshkosb, Wis. 








| The Little Garden 


By Mrs. Francis King 
MES. KING is very practical in her applications and opera- 


tions. She gives just the sort of instruction that instructs 
—as to relative heights of shrubs and plants, color schemes, 
blending of colors, succession of bloom, varieties for specific 
purposes, etc. With her data and her excellent tables for 
planting, the garden planner may become a gardening engineer, 
with the knowledge that his efforts are going to end, not in 
some haphazard result, but in just the ideal little garden he 


had in mind. — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
$1.75 


| 
| 
| 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street - Boston (17), Mass. 
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library, green parrots, plain wrinkly paper for 
the back upper hall, and for but one dollar a 
roll we discovered a fine paper in white and 
tan pictures for the little front hall. It is the 
best of all. 

In the meantime | had hung temporary case- 
ment curtains, which pulled together in lieu of 
shades. They are so successful that we swear 
that we shall never own another shade. 

Perhaps we are charmed. 

Our homestead has an atmosphere of no- 
bility about it, and hardly resembles its sis- 
ters, the old time farmhouses with their ex- 
tremely low ceilings, uneven floor levels and 
picturesque but crowded bedrooms. It 
space and proportions. 
gloriously. It has enchanted the young and 
restless stranger and taught him repose. 

Aspetuck, once a hamlet with woolen mills 
by its river, is now but a crossroads. It has no 
longer a name. Endless trail 
through thicket and portioning 
man’s lot, as he planned it years ago. We have 
come back led by some of the emotions within 
us which first stirred in the hearts of our fore- 
fathers. We have come back to rediscover 
and reconstruct a home in the wilderness. 


has 
Its fireplaces burn 


stone walls 


meadow, 


re 


THE AMENITIES OF HOME 
BUILDING 


(Continued from page 32) 


indignantly, ‘she iss not man, she iss not Jap. 
She iss Hungarian, but soon she vill be Ameri- 
can, as good as you! And she can vork.’ 

‘Can she—would she—wash a 
automobile?’ I asked, timidly. 

‘Sure, vill she!’ 

So Ahna stepped into the blue room, and 
laid her bundle upon the bed, and became part 
and parcel of our new dwelling place. Ahna 
and | have, by now, become quite intimate, 
but I have never asked her whether she likes 
her room. | know she likes her bathroom, she 
admires it excessively. When 
come to see her she takes them in there and 
turns on all the taps, to show them what it is 
to have water that runs out of a spigot, hot 
and cold, instead of coming laboriously from 
the well in a bucket. But I am afraid she does 
not understand her blue sandfloat walls. She 
asked me once, politely, when her room was to 
be papered, or had my money all run out before 
I could buy paper? She was all sympathy 
about this, she procured a large, oh, a very 
large, cardboard calendar with a picture of a 
half-grown girl holding a kitten, and Springer’s 
Sanitary Ice Cream written underneath. This 
she tacked over her bed alongside of the 
Hiroshigi print. 

It is little touches like that which make the 
home grow homey! 

If Ahna does not approve my taste as an in- 
terior decorator, other people do, or at least 
they encourage me with friendly comment. 
We had not spent two nights in our house be- 
fore the callers began to come — sightseers, 
my husband calls them. They came in twos, in 
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plaster as no other lath—wood or 
metal—can hold it. 








“truss-loop” feature of 


wick Metal Lath holds the 


Dalis! 


Madam! Who is going to 
see to it that the walls of your 
new house are fire-resisting — if 
you don’t? 


Who is going to demand walls 
that will not show dust-streaks 
and crevices to spoil your deco- 
rations — if you don’t? 


Who will make sure that the 
walls do not sag, crack and leak 
dust over your furnishings — 
if you don’t? 

If you’re interested in sound, 
sturdy, permanent walls that 
cost less in the long run than 
ordinary walls, send for litera- 
ture on Bostwick “Truss-Loop” 
Metal Lath. Don’t leave it to 
the architect, the builder or 
your husband! Do it yourself 
= today! 


THe Bostwick Steer Latn Co 


Nites, Onio 


TRUSS-L@P 
METAL LATH 
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)< Rain When You Want It 





threes, in families. Ours is a small town, a 
neighborly town, everyone knows everyone 
else, but some of these callers we have not yet Ke 
been able to place. We were pleased, gratified, Cc 
bewildered by the attention we received, but 
we realized, after the first twenty, that these fre 
people were not climbing Sullivan Lane to see th 
us, but to see our house. As a social attraction 
we were nil; as guides, however, we did very 
| well. We took our visitors through the kitchen, 
the pantry, the telephone closet, we followed 
them upstairs and heard them say, 

“Oh, we never dreamed it was going to turn 
AS Authorities tell us that the rainfall averages about the same, out this way. We never thought it would look 
So Showers year in and year out. he py! be so, but — —— a bit like this!’ 
gS ing < erage rainfall if < g i rst 5 ‘ R . 
st Nee ¢ rep | Petey ati Y Irrigation anne en ans ea Neng Again I remind you, reader, that ours is a 
Bs es want it. It does not cost much, and insures the success of your garden. neighborly town, and that these same people 

Sere Write us for information, giving the length jy ee age had all paid two or three visits to our house 
| ul and breadth of the plot you wish to cover 4 \ Nes while it was in process of construction. Many 
ef 3 SKINNER IRRIGATION CO. _ of them had given us heartfelt advice about 

w 213 Water Street TROY, OHIO el — radiators, and lighting, and weather stripping, 

and cellar floors. Naturally they wanted to see 

how things turned out, and naturally, we were 
UUUAUAAATH IY proud to show them. Not all the comments 
i were favorable, however. We suffered in si- 
il 
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lence while people asked whether the long 

French windows did n’t let in a lot of cold air? 

And whether we did n’t find it inconvenient 

‘ ; : Es : ’ MO 
| sometimes, to have to climb to the attic ona 
| painter’s ladder? Why had n’t we thought ofa 491 
disappearing staircase for the attic, as long as Also 
there was n’t room for a real one? Of course, 
they said, it made a very pleasing effect, having 
nothing but lamps in the living-room and din- 
ing-room, but would n’t we perhaps regret the 
absence of wall lights some day when we might 
want to sell the house? 

Sell it! Why, dear friends, we have just 
moved into it. My husband says he would 
sooner sell the hair off his head, but when | 
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IRON FENCE 
For Every Purpose 


LAIN and ornamental entrance 
gates—all kinds of light iron work. 
Iron and wire Window Guards, Bal- 
cony Railings, Folding Gates, Gratings, 
Cellar Doors, Vases, Settees, etc. 
Catalog on request. 
Estimates cheerfully given— 








EAUTY and charm are designed into this Piping 4 - 
orders filled promptly. eck hat. ab bee oe precisely to size; look at his head, which yearly shows more head 
eee A I paint, hardware, roofing, etc., included in this low price. aad tees har. 1 Bales dl rae 
At slight extra —_ this i also shipped in a and less alr, o not think his comparison 
; ; i eady to erect without trouble or inconvenience. An ae ae ‘ = A 
The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. Lua quite suitable. He should have used some 
ESTABLISHED 1905 This splendid value is possible only because of the stronger expression. It is a pity I cannot paint 
i ve. incinnati, O. fficient facilities and tremendous quantity of lumber sh eA mee i es : 
3341 Spring Grove Ave Cincinnati, peopere ha, eeneler see og sac ngee pal i yon the rosy side of the picture, and set down all 
U = STs ey he ; 6 = country. ere the pleasant things our friends have said about 
adh Ye mh? J a Send for Book of Houses ; : : BS tn te é : 
P “4 5 i oe : Sa This model and go aber gc hananiows - the house. | would, because | remember them 
mS ae } yalatial estates — illustrated an escribed in the P nacre . — 7 ae. 
— eer Sa Zossert Book. Send 20 cents for it — NOW. and treasure them, but to set them down in 
LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc., 1304 Grand St., Brooklyn, N.Y. cold print would be such an outrage against 

















raw 


( + modesty. One comment, though, | cannot re- 
a | bat | sist revealing. It was made by a friend of long 


standing, Mr. C——, whose eighty odd years 


ap NY | ‘ 
4 4 1} HOUSES grace his opinions with some authority. 
ora; petliniittedsiinnal Mr. C is president of one of our county 


societies, of which my husband and | are active 
members. So active, indeed, that each of us 
is compelled, once a year, to read a ‘paper’ 
before our long-suffering associates. It was my 


PILGRIM’S PRO GRESS turn to read a paper, and it was about this 































































































that Mr. C called. He came in the morn 
John Bunyan ate 
: : : ing, while | was upstairs hanging curtains. 
Abridged by Edith Freelove Smith By the time I had climbed down off the bureau 
HE adventurous tale of Christian’s prowess. Edith Freelove Smith has disentangled the ever- and put my shoes back on my feet and de- 
entertaining plot from the seventeenth century theology with which this classic was burdened; scended to greet my caller, he had had ample 


at the same time she has been at special pains to preserve the quaintness and vigor of the original text. : ‘ ; 
f F E q e 6 time to look about him. He had drawn his 


@ The silhouette drawings with which the book is generously illustrated demonstrate how sym- shat ; cies ss 
pathetically Harriet Savage Smith has interpreted the very spirit of the story. chair up to the living room door, where ae 
$1.50 could command a vista of our entire down- 
stairs — Ahna’s quarters excepted. 
At All Booksellers, or ‘Il was just admiring your little home, Mrs. 
8 Arlington Street 'THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS Boston (17), Mass. Bowen,’ he said, cheerfully. I find it tasty, 
| and chaste, and homelike. 
| Tasty, and chaste, and homelike! How can 
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Keep Your Home 
Cool and Free 

from Dust and Dirt 
this Summer L_ 


This free booklet 
tells you how 


It shows you, in an interest- 
ing graphic way, the comfort 
and economy of Monarch 
Metal Weather Strips — how 
they seal the cracks around 
windows and doors, prevent 
inleakage of hot, dust laden 
air, protect your hangings and 
furniture —and, in winter, 
how they save coal, stop 
draughts, etc. Send for this 
booklet today —ask for 
“‘Comfort.”’ A post card will 
bring it by return mail. 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
4910 Penrose St. St. Louis, Missouri 


Also manufacturers of Monarch Casement Hardware 

















“One of the most fascinating and 
beautiful books of the year’’ 
—Philadelphia North American. 


ProVita Monastica 


By Henry Dwight Sedgwick 


R. SEDGWICK makes a plea for 

the monasticism which is not of 
necessity so remote as most of us seem 
to believe from our hurried, crowded 
lives, — for the occasional hour of soli- 
tude which gives a man a chance to 
look into his own soul and to stand 
face to face with himself, as it were. 
Here is a common-sense prescription 
for the welfare of the soul. Clearness 
and dignity are the characteristics of 
the author’s style. The effect of the 
whole is like a visit to a dim cathedral 
which you find free of other worship- 
pers. — Boston Herald. 


Cover design from an ancient missal 
$3.50 
At All Booksellers, or 
The Atlantic Monthly Press 


Boston (17), Mass. 





8 Arlington Street - 


























JULY 1923 
we live up to that? The phrase carries, some- 
how, a decided moral significance. It would 
almost do as a motto to paint over our fire- 
place. And we do need a motto; it is the only 
thing we lack in the way of furnishings. Every- 
thing else is complete, the furnace works like a 
dream, the fireplace draws, only the mantel is 
not finished. The fireplace is brick, above it is 
a white mantelpiece, between the mantel and 
the bricks is a narrow plate-rail and a stretch 
of blank whiteness. This whiteness is not in- 
tended to be blank, it is intended to hold a 
verse, a sentence, a motto, lettered in black. 
Only we cannot decide upon the motto. 
ple have suggested all kinds of mottoes, in 
Latin, in French, in old English. Some of them 
are pretty, all are sentimental, but the only 
one which really suits the house is one my hus- 
band found somewhere. It is not pretty at all, 
certainly it is not sentimental, but he says it is 
just the thing, that it describes the distinctive 
feature of our house — which is its smallness, 
and the fact that it is so easy to take care of. 

Here is his motto: 

‘A Short Horse is Easily Curried.’ 

But this is too flippant; it shocks me. I can- 
not bring myself to inscribe such a thing upon 
my mantel. Reader, would you? 


Peo- 


WooD FOR INTERIOR FINISH 


(Continued from page 39) 
which have been discussed in these pages, 
mahogany is not a native American product 
but is imported from several countries, among 
which are Cuba, Honduras, San Domingo, 
Peru, and Brazil. 

The color of genuine mahogany is naturally 
a light, warm brown, varying, of course, with 
different specimens. Until within the last few 
years fashion favored a ‘red’ and 
this color was obtained by the use of stains; 
however, 


mahogany, 


now, fashion favors a brown ma- 
hogany obtained by finishing the natural wood 
without use of stains, or if stains are used it is 
not done with an idea of changing the color 
but with a view to enhancing the character of 
the The best qualities of mahogany 
are cut into veneers and the ‘matching’ of 
veneers makes possible some extremely beau- 
tiful effects in panels. 

Oak. Probably no one wood — not even 
pine — is as valuable for all-around use as oak, 
for it is to be had in any number of varieties 
and a vast number of grades from which a 
quality of oak suitable for any purpose may be 


grain. 


selected. 

Mention was made in the first of these articles 
of the practice of ‘quarter sawing’ oak to take 
full advantage of the richness of figure given by 
its medullary rays, but, even when it is straight 
sawn, oak possesses texture and grain which 
render it valuable. Moreover, 
readily any finish which may be desired, and 
its adaptability makes possible a wide range of 
color effects, and this gives it a particular value 
for use in interior woodwork. 


oak receives 
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Considering that our “Regular 
Package” containsapproximately 
two pounds of high grade bond 
paper (number one rag stock) 
it is quite natural that so 
many people should ask us out- 
right “How do you do it?” The 
value is extraordinary. @ Name 
and address are faultlessly 
printed on each sheet and 
envelope—brand new type be. 
ing used for every order run. 
q Briefly, American Stationery 
meets the need of a first-class 
household note paper so well 
that it is widely used for in- 
formal correspondence in the 
country’s better homes. Order 
a trial package for your home; 
we know you will delight in its 
use—we guarantee that you 


will be satisfied. 
ME AND | Miter 


I OO WITH AN 


This comprises our “Regular 
Package” which is made up as 
follows and mailed postpaid. 
PAPER: National Bank Bond— 
clear, white, fine textured; ex- 
quisite writing surface. SIZE: 
Sheet 6x 7; envelopes to match. 
INK: Name and address, printed 
as shown in illustration, inrich, 


dark blue ink. 


For orders west of Denver and outside 
United States, add 10%, Always remit 
with order. With our exceptional facili- 
ties and large ~~. we fill all orders with 
amazing speed. We have no agents or 
branch plants. All American Stationery 
is sold by mail from Peru, Indiana, 
where we, as originators of this type of 
note paper, have successfully manufac- 
tured it for eight years. 















* | The American Stationery Co. 
722 Park Ave., Peru, Indiana 


<------=- COU P ON-------- 


THE —— STATIONERY CO., 
2 PARK AVENUE, PERU, INDIANA 
Sinaia - Seed ith is $1.00 for 200 sheets and 100 enve- 
lopes of American Stationery to be printed as shown on 
attached slip. (Note: To avoid errors, write or print copy 
plainly.) 
MONEY READILY REFUNDED IF YOU 
ARE NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 
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Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains 
Charles M. Hart, Architect, Bay Shore, N. Y. 


Twice the Beauty at 
Half the Cost 


That is what you get by Staining your 
Siding, Boarding and Timbers, as well 
as your Shingles, with 


Cabot’s 


Creosote Stains 





Twice the Beauty—The strong, pure colors of 
Cabot’s Stains are transparent. They sink into the 
wood and bring out the beauty of the grain and texture 
of all kinds of lumber — siding, boards or shingles — 
with velvety depth and richness. A “painty”’ coating 
would completely hide all of this natural beauty of the | 
wood. 
Half the Cost —Cabot's Stains cost less than half as_ | 
much as paint; and they can be put on more than ‘wice | 
as quickly, reducing the labor cost — which is muci: the 
larger item — by more than half. Shortage of skilled 
labor will not hold up your work, because your own 
men can apply Cabot’s Stains, or you can do it yourself. | 
Wood Thoroughly Preserved — Cabot's Stains are | 
made of pure Creosote, which penetrates the wood, anc 
“‘wood treated with it is not subject to dry-rot or other | 
decay."’ — Century Dictionary. 

Lasting Colors — The colors wear as long as the best 
paint, and wear better, because they do not crack or 
peel as paint does; and they are easily and cheaply 
renewed. 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the coun- 
try. Send for stained wood samples: free 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
139 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
525 Market Street 24 West Kinzie Street 
San Francisco Chicago 


Cabot’s Quilt, Waterproof Stucco and Brick Stains, 
Conservo Wood Preservative, Damp-proofing, 
Water-proofing 




















Pilgrim Trails 
By Frances Lester Warner 


HAT agreeable essayist, Frances Lester Warner, has written 

a delightful book on Cape . It is a series of sketchy 
chapters on “Plymouth Towne,” “ Alden and Standish,” “ Wins- 
low's ‘Great Lot’,” and “The Cape.” It revels in quaint old 
houses, rambling roads, legends of the past, and oddities of the 
present. It ranges over the entire seventy miles from Plymouth 
to Provincetown. We smell the bayberries and the wintergreen. 
We find old sailor things in dim attics. We swim in history and 
fly in beauty, and want to stay on the Cape the pleasant year 
through. The pencil drawings make the book still more inter- 
esting. — Christian Endeavor World. 


$1.75 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 





























THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE LOG CABIN OF THE YEAR 
1923 
(Continued from page 43) 


controlled from a switchboard near the fire- 
place, whether it be to turn on the heat and hot- 
water heater for the morning dip or to start 
the percolator and waffle iron for breakfast. 

It may bea longer stride which takes us from 
the windowless log cabin to the one with case- 
ment windows which are flung wide open and 
allow the interior to be flooded with sunshine 
and aérated with fresh air! 

Two materials, hard wood and tiles, were 
used for floors, primarily because they are sani- 
tary and easily taken care of, and attractive, 
too. Rarely have such materials been used in 
log cabins. The living-room, alcove for bed, 
and dressing-room have hardwood floors, while 
the kitchen and bathroom have tiled floors. 
The photographs give an adequate idea of the 
charm of the living-room. The bedroom al- 
cove was so placed that the person in bed 
could enjoy the firelight and yet privacy was 
obtained by using a large screen. Adjoining 
this alcove is a dressing-room and its com- 
panion, the bathroom. 

Tiles face the walls as well as the floor in 
both bathroom and kitchen. The kitchen is 
equipped with an electric range, a porcelain 
sink, a glass-topped work table with glistening 
glass jars for spices and staple groceries and a 
garbage incinerator. A screened and ventilated 
cold closet is at the extreme left of the cabinet. 

The floor plan of this house provides few 
rooms but large ones; it is really an apartment 
under its separate roof and distinguished from 
it particularly by having its few rooms spa- 
cious. The living-room without the alcove is 
seventeen by twenty-seven feet. Besides the 
rooms already mentioned there is a large store- 
room behind the chimney. Its location, sur- 
roundings, materials which are worked up into 
its fabric, and the ease and facility of caring for 
the personal everyday needs bespeak the ideal 
conception of genuine living. 

In this typically primitive shelter the owners 
live a life of ease and even luxury. The servant 
question never troubles them, the best markets 
are within ten minutes’ drive, so, also, is the 
city’s hubbub, concerts, theatres, and even 
a university’s advantages. Snuggled near 
Mother Nature like its prototype, this log 
cabin is servantless, delightfully liveable, dis- 
tinctive, charming, unconventional, and pic- 
turesque. Again it is demonstrated that the 
small house featuring the unique stands apart 
and commands due consideration. The archi- 
tect, Mr. E. W. Cannon of Oakland, California 
and many others, including the owners, believe 
that it is the finest in America. 
Paradoxical? Yes. 


log cabin 


THE GREEN PARLOR 
(Continued from page 46) 


kitchen and the service yard. In endeavoring 
to give to the street what was best and to hide 
the mechanics of the household, the owners 
have taken away from themselves the private 














LEAV ENS 


SFurniture 
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~ the bedroom set for which 


And — with 
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you are looking. 
finish or decorative motif of your own 
selection — according to your particular 


specifications. You may thus work out 
harmonious color schemes, or order a 
single piece to harmonize with other 
surroundings. That is the Leavens idea. 
When you buy Leavens furniture, either Decor- 
ated or Colonial, the result reflects your own per- 


sonal taste. There is no better way of obtaining 
complete satisfaction. 


Write today for literature 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. we. 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS, 














For Better 
Gardens 


~Perfect 
Flowers 


\ Keep your plants free from Aphis—that 
green plant louse which is so destruc- 
tive of roses and other flowers, fruits and 
vegetables. Besides all varieties of Aphis, 
“Black Leaf 40’’ is the “old reliable” specific 
for Thrip, Leaf Hopper, Red Bug and other 
pests that keep you from having perfect flow- 
ers. Now is the time to spray, so get a bottle 
\ 3 from your dealer. 35 cents for enough to make 
. 6 gallons of effective spray. 


iSPRAY 
‘Black Leaf 40 





Tobacco By- “Products & Chemical Corp. 
ncorporate 
Lowevail, KY. 






40 % NICOTINE 














Cape Breton Tales 


By Harry James Smith 


HIS volume of tales of the French shore of Cape 

Breton has plainly been a labor of love. They 
reveal with how much tenderness and poignant ; 
imagination the author has regarded this simple 
community of French flavor and the old, old 
tragedies of those who go down to the sea in ships. 
Several of the sketches relate with a dainty humour 
some picturesque superstition or other. — Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. 





Illustrated with pencil sketches by Oliver Wiard 
$2.00 


AT ALL OR 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street - Boston (17), Mass. 
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Suitable Designs of Iron Fence and Gates 
for town houses, suburban homes, country 
estates and all other properties. 

We invite correspondence with those who 
are interested. Estimates furnished. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders’’ 
219 Stewart Block, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Sales and Construction Representatives in Principal Cities 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 
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@ Our new catalogue, sent free to interested parties, 
gives you a gratifying variety of modern designs to 
select from at most attractive prices. 

@ The illustrations show installations with andirons, 
grates, tiles and other carefully selected fireplace fix- 
tures, so you can see exactly how the complete mantel 
will look in your own home. 

@ We want to help you in making your selection, so 
please tell us whether you are building or remodeling, 
and how many mantels you plan to install. 


King Mantel and Furniture Company 
300 Gay Street, Knoxville, Tennessee 





























Wild Folk 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


“This new book of animal life by Samuel Scoville, Jr., 
will appeai to readers of all ages. Mr. Scoville has the 
dramatic sense; he works his stories up to a climax, all 
the time keeping the events quite within the bounds of 
possibility, so that we become as much concerned over 
the fate of his different hunted animals as if they were 
human beings. The work is saturated with instruction 
and entertainment.” Illustrated. $2.00 


Everyday Adventures 
By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


Mr. Scoville describes with zest and sympathy the 
wonders and beauties which the city dweller can find 
near at hand. In these papers he proves himself among 
the fortunate few who can be called interpreters of out- 
door things. — Boston Transcript Illustrated. $3.00 


AT ALI 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston (17), Mass. 
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JULY 1923 
area which might have been their Green Parlor. 

Fortunately, the public is awakening to this 
defect in planning. There is an increasing de- 
mand for kitchens in front of the house and 
living-rooms at the back; there is, in general, a 
more intelligent use of suburban grounds — a 
desire to provide only sufficient space for ap- 
proach and for service, and to keep as large a 
part of the lot as possible for private enjoy- 
ment. Flowers will usually be a natural part 
of this enjoyment (for who among us does not 
want flowers?), but the one great necessity is a 
place to live out-of-doors. Even in the city, 
such an outdoor living-room is possible: it may 
be a roof garden gay with awnings and bright 
flowers, or a walled back yard, paved with 
brick and made beautiful with shade-loving 
plants. In a more open neighborhood, the 
Green Parlor may be a porch, terrace, or gar- 
den-house; it may be a paved area in the gar- 
den, a graveled surface under a tree, or the 
open centre of a pine grove. In the country the 
possibilities are limitless, and in the city the 
problem is an individual one: we will therefore 
limit ourselves to the suburban lot, where the 
porch or terrace leading from some main room 
of the house, may be made the warm-weather 
centre of family life. 

The successful Green Parlor has three re- 
quirements: seclusion, beauty, and comfort. 
Privacy makes it possible for daily living; for 
serving tea on summer afternoons, for darning 
socks, or shelling peas. A vine-clad wall, an 
over-head pergola, a lean-to grape-arbor, a 
mass of informal planting, or a great clipped 
hedge — there are many types of screen which 
will insure privacy and at the same time add to 
the beauty of the porch. Care should be taken 
however that in excluding outside observation 
one does not exclude also some of the natural 
beauties which the porch might command. 
There may be no distant outlook, but is there 
not a vista through the near-by flower-garden, 
or the shadow of a tree on the lawn? The 
changing bloom of the flowers from day to day, 
or the lengthening shadows of late afternoon, 
make a garden picture to delight the occupant 
of the outdoor living-room. But she will not 
linger unless comfort is added to seclusion and 
beauty. 

Comfort for outdoor living consists of two 
things: protection from the elements, and some 
of the ease of indoor living. The furniture 
must be permanent. One is not apt to write 
letters on the terrace if one has to drag out a 
table for the purpose, nor is one apt to sit there 
if the seats are hard. Now that furniture both 
weather-proof and comfortable is procurable, 
there is no excuse for having only hard benches. 

The necessary protection from the elements 
depends largely upon the use to which the area 
is to be put. I, who write on my porch in the 
morning, may demand that it be paved and 
sheltered from sun and wind; you, who use 
your terrace mainly at surjset, may prefer 
clipped grass open to the sky, without even a 
tree to shelter it. We are both right, but my 
demands are the more frequent. Grass terraces 
are impractical for early morning use because 
dew, which dries quickly on a harder surface, 
keeps the grass wet. For dry footing one need 
not, however, turn to the plank floors of most 
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This booklet, ‘* How to 
Select Safe Bonds,"’ 
has been prepared 
from the long and suc- 
cessful experience of 
Geo. M. Forman & Co. 
Every investor should 
know the facts it gives 
about getting a higher 
yield with positive 
safety. 





toTest the Safety of 
Every [Investment 


Is Your Investment Protected By Property of Per- 
manent Value? ‘‘How to Select Safe Bonds” tells why 
investments should be protected by property having a per- 
manent value well in excess of the amount of the entire loan 
Does Your Claim Command Payment Before Other 
Obligations? *‘How to Select Safe Bonds”’ tells what secu- 
rities come before all others in obligation to pay promptly 
and fully. 

Has The Property a Sufficient Earning Power? “tow 
to Select Safe Bonds” tells why a safe property must have 
an annual earning power of at least two and a half times 
the total annual interest on the loan. 

Is The Property Adequately Protected By Insurance? 
An important consideration, as fire often wipes out over- 
night a valuable property. 

Is It Properly Managed? “How to Select Safe Bonds" 
tells why proper management is essential to insure prompt 
payment of interest and principal upon maturity. 

Is The Title Clear? ‘How to Select Safe Bonds” tells a 
sure way of insuring against loss through faulty title. 
What Is The Moral Character of The Borrower? As 
important as proper management — explained in _ this 
interesting booklet. 

Who Offers The Securities You Buy? “How to Select 
Safe Bonds”’ tells why even the experienced investor must 
depend for safety entirely upon the reputation and length 
of service of the Banking House offering the investment 
It tells of the conservative policy of painstaking investi- 
gation and selection which has made it possible for George 
M. Forman & Company to sell bonds for 38 years without 
loss to a customer, large or small. 


MAIL THIS REQUEST BLANK 


Let “‘How to Select Safe Bonds’? show you definitely 
how you can enjoy with absolute safety, a larger in- 


come from your investment. 
for your copy of this interesting booklet, 


Mail this request blank 
No obligation. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co. 


105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 


38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 
| Bee ATT TTT A TTT GG TF 


George M. Forman & Company, 
Dept. 477, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your 


booklet, ‘ 


How to Select Safe Bonds.” No solicitor is to call 


upon me. 


Ni 
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“THE LADIES!” 


AShining Constellation of Wit and Beauty 
By E. BARRINGTON 

E. Barrington’s aim in the writing of these sketches 
was to transform certain fleeting glimpses of historical 
tradition — often so much more “reliable” than “sober 
history”—into the portraits of those men and women 
whose personality these traditions have concealed, 
perhaps even more than they have revealed 


Poignantly appealing are these portrait sketches. Yet 
so delicately wrought that only their reading can make 
clear their unique charm. — Boston Transcript 


Illustrated with reproductions of old-time portraits 
$3.50 
At All Booksellers, or 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street - Boston (17), Mass. 
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including: 





Dreer’s Gold Medal 
Hybrid Larkspurs 


A copy sent on request. 


HENRY A. DREE 


DREER’S 
Midsummer Catalogue 


A 56-page book offering a complete line of 
seasonable Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, and Sundries, 


HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWER SEEDS — This is a good time to sow these to 
produce strong, vigorous plant 
time to sow such things as Dais 
house flowering plants as Cinerarias, Primroses, etc. 


VEGETABLE AND AGRICULTURAL SEEDS — A complete list of the best 
kinds that can be sown at this time of year. 


POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS — We offer a splendid selection of the 


most luscious pertect-flowering sorts, which, if set out now, will produce a full 
crop of fruit next June. 

WINTER AND SPRING-FLOWERING BULBS — We offer a really select line 
of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, Snowdrops, etc. Order now and 
they will be sent on arrival from Europe and elsewhere. 


GARDEN REQUISITES OF EVERY SORT — The most approved garden tools 
and implements: — Lawn Mowers, Lawn Sprinklers, Rubber Hose, etc.; the 
most effective Insecticides and Fungicides, Fertilizers, etc. 





or next year’s blooming. This is also the ideal 
s, Pansies, Wallflowers, also such favorite green- 





Please mention this publication 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



























THE SPIRIT 


4 ) of OLD SPAIN 
ant IN 
LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


ERIOD design de- 
mands intimate 
knowledge of detail. 
Whatever school of archi- 
tecture you are following, 
you will find something ap- 
propriate in our stock. If we 
have no agent in your city, write us 
direct, giving style of architecture 
and gencral layout of house. We will send 
you a complete estimate, no obligation on 
your part. 


Wa. E. BARNES, Inc. 


DEALERS IN 
Exclusive Lighting Fixtures 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

















Has Your Lawn a Bird Bath 
and Other Garden Pottery? 


BIRD BATH where the 

feathered songsters 
can pause to drink and 
bathe will be appreciated. 
Many designs and sizes 
shown in our 1923 Catalog, 
as well as Window and 
Porch Boxes, Jardinieres, 
Lawn Seats, Flower Pots, 
etc. 






Catalog sent free 
on request 
238-240. Approx. net weight 


60 —_. sto high. Dealers Attention 





The Wheatley Pottery Company 
Manufacturers of Garden Pottery and Faience Tile 


4619 Eastern Ave. 

















Cincinnati, anenil 























“Testimony of one of the happiest love affairs of our time” 


DOCTOR JOHNSON 


A Play 
By A. EDWARD NEWTON 


(Author of The Amenities of Book-Collecting and A Magnificent Farce) 


CHRISTOPHER Mor-ey, in the May Book Review says: 
**It is a play upon words: and the words are among the 

wittiest and most naturally theatric ever uttered in our 

language, the words of Dr. Johnson and his great com- 


panion 

‘* What may scem to the casual reader merely delightful 
talent, is apparent to the Johnsonian student as not far 
short of genius For in this litthe panorama of scenes from 


the great Doctor's life Mr. Newton has not only managed 
to bring in some of the very best things said by Johnson 


and his friends; but where he has ventured upon a syn- 
thetic jewel, it has the very prism and sparkle of the 
original cutting. This is not a ‘play’ in the usual sense; 
it is four acts of conversation, the best conversation, per- 
haps, ever set out for the stage 

**In short, an exquisitely unique and charming thing. 
A noble monument of the influence one man may have 
upon another. It is testimony of one of the happiest love 
affairs of our time, Mr. Newton's amour for Dr. Johnson.” 


Illustrated. $3.50 
At All Booksellers, or The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


























porches. Stone and brick, often used for pay. 
ing in old Colonial days, are more ornamental 
and quite as practical, or if a paved floor is too 
expensive, fine gravel, easily kept in order by 
raking, is a good substitute. 

The full sweep of the sun is a joy in autumn 
and winter, but if the terrace is to be used in 
summer, it must have some overhead protec. 
tion. Lucky is the lot that contains trees, for 
there, ready-made, is a setting for the house, 
protection for the terrace, and shadows for con- 
trast on the sunlit grass. Nothing is more de- 
lightful than a brick or stone floor, partly shel- 
tered by a tree and partly open to the sky, 
The open end of such a terrace is shown in one 
of the accompanying pictures. The dramatic 
placing of the statue against the background of 
hills is possible only in open country, but the 
play of sun and shadow on the brick and the 
colorful masses of hollyhocks can make an 
outdoor living-room of a small suburban lot. 

On a treeless lot there are possibilities other 
than roofs. A pergola of light construction, 
covered with grapevines, will let the sun shine 
through in winter when the terrace needs it, 
but will have heavy masses of foliage to keep 
it out in warm weather. Such a pergola is 
shown, with brick floor, simple posts and intri- 
cate vine-shadows to insure a beauty which is 
repeated in the garden beyond. The terrace 
provides shelter for rain as well as for sun in 
that part covered with a solid roof, providing a 
sleeping porch above without marring the airy 
roofless pergola effect. 

One of the photographs shows the Green 
Parlor which commands a wild garden full of 
natural beauty. A gravel-floored terrace on 
three levels is cut into the rock itself, with re- 
taining walls, stone seats, and planting to 
beautify it, and a trellis shelter to give it par- 
tial protection from the weather. Beautiful in 
its simplicity, this treatment suggests the even 
more unsophisticated arbors of the Italian 
peasant, which are so much a part of his life 
that he has brought them with him to America. 
Those of us who have observed with delight 
these picturesque pergolas of barked saplings 
attached to commonplace houses on the out- 
skirts of New England mill towns, have taken 
them to our hearts. An al fresco dining-room, a 
warm weather living-room, this is indeed the 
Green Parlor of the Italian household. May 
we too learn the joys of the Green Parlor! 


A HOME IN THE FOOTHILLS 
(Continued from page 49) 


adzed beams. The large fireplace possesses 
dignified proportions, while the huge studio 
window forms a frame for the extensive canyon 
view. There is a balcony outside with a rail 
of turned wood spindles, just at the base of 
this window. The walls of the room have a 
lovely persimmon hue. 

The dining-room and service portion of the 
house occupy the north wing, which of course 
has larger proportions than those of the living: 
room wing. The treatment of the walls, ceiling, 
and floor is similar here to that used in the 
living-room. The dining-room is also provided 
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This shows a house insulated with Cabot's Quilt, 
ready to receive the outside finish. 


Russell S. Walcott, Architect, Chicago, Ill. 


Build your House 
Like a Fireless Cooker 


A fireless cooker keeps hot because it holds the heat. It 
cooks food with only a fraction of the heat required in 
a stove, because that heat cannot escape. 


Cabot’s Insulating 
““Quilt’’ 


keeps your whole house warm in the same way. It holds 
the heat of your heater by insulation. It saves coal 
enough to pay for itself in two hard winters, besides 
keeping the house warm and comfortable for all time 
and reducing doctor’s bills. ‘‘ Build warm houses; it is 
cheaper than heating cold ones.” 


Send for a sample of Quilt 


SADEUEL. CABOT, Inc. 
Manufg. Chemists 
139 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave. 
New York 


24 West Kinzie St. 
Chicago 















Agents Everywhere 




























A Sign of the 
Times 


It tells what Brush 
users are buying. 

Whiting-Adams 
Brushes are for 
sale everywhere. 


» Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 114 Years 
88 and the Largest in the World 
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JULY 1923 
with a large studio window and balcony that 
looks out upon the picturesque canyon. 

The long hall extending along the rear of 
the house opens out upon the broad porch. 
he latter has a balustrade of iron work which 
continues down on either side of the wide stairs 
that lead to the terrace below. Paved with 
rough tiles with grass growing between the 
interstices, it forms a out-of- 
door living-room, sheltered by the spreading 
branches of the immense oak. 

It is interesting to note how Mr. Gordon, 
who has designed so many beautiful homes for 
others in southern California has applied his 
originality to the building of his own home 
among the foothills. 


very desirable 


THE RETURN OF THE 
LIGHTNING ROD 


(Continued from page 47) 


be cut the desired lengths without any joints 
in it. The old-fashioned lightning-rod manu- 
facturers thought it was sufficient to have their 
rods end a few feet below the ground, but the 
modern lightning rod goes down to the per- 
manent water-table, and even then to insure a 
perfect contact it terminates in a copper plate. 
Instead of having a few conspicuous rods stick- 
ing up in the air like sore thumbs, the modern 
lightning rod might be compared to a protect- 
ing vine. It is carried up where needed. The 
points are not confined to the ends of the cable 
but at frequent intervals along the roof, for 
example, inconspicuous nickel-plated copper 
points are fastened to the cable by means of 
copper T’s, for it has been found that the neu- 
trality desired bears a direct proportion to the 
number of points attracting the current. The 
cost of installing modern rods is extremely low 

less than $100 for equipping a $10,000 bun- 
galow, and the maintenance is nothing, as the 
modern lightning rod lasts forever. 

As might be imagined, the new knowledge 
regarding lightning has been utilized in pro- 
tecting other things besides barns and houses. 
Metallic fences are grounded every feet, 
thus insuring the stock against being struck by 
lightning, something that occurs more often 
than a layman might Perhaps the 
most interesting use of the modern lightning 
To 


few 


expect. 


rod is in protecting trees from lightning. 
the landscape architect belongs the credit for 
discovering this use for lightning rods. To the 
landscape architect trees are much more valu- 
able than houses—and why should n’t they 
be? A hundred years is practically only adoles- 
cence for a tree, but vou can build a new house 
almost over night if vou want to. 

The value of the modern lightning rod 
proved by the fact that practically all Euro- 
pean governments have passed laws making 
it imperative that all public or semipublic 
buildings be equipped with them. It is as com- 
mon in Europe to put lightning rods on one’s 
house as shingles on the roof. In America the 
Fire Underwriters give a reduced rate of 20 
per cent on farm buildings that are rodded, 
and they are at work rerating suburban 


property so equipped. 











An Artistic Fireplace 


Beautiful TILES 


One of the most charming units 
in the home is the Tiled fireplace, 
with hearthstone of the same 
material. 


Tiles thus used make the fireplace 
a completely harmonious part of 
the furnishings. 


In color it can match the general 
decorative scheme — with that 
blending of tone and texture which 
is so desirable. 





Tiles represent such a variety of 
shapes, sizes, colors and finishes 
that the utmost freedom of treat- 
ment is afforded. 


There are no limitations in pat- 
terns, combinations or designs. 
Such an installation is capable of 
that individuality of expression 
which every home owner appre- 
ciates. 


Consult your architect and dealer about 
Tiles, or write to 





The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
310 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
pe ag 
t T 
An American Idyll 
By Cornelia Stratton Parker 


N unusual biography by the wife of Carleton 
£\ H. Parker, which is as much an account of 
an ideally happy married life spent im all parts 
of Europe and America, as it is a record of Mr. 
Parker's contribution to economics The inti- 
mate manner of its telling will attract many } 
—_ not usually interested in biography. — } 


Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
F rontispiece portrait $1 75 
AT ALL. BOOKSELLERS, OR 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 


8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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Far Better Than 
a Pair of Hands 


No scrubbing. No scouring. No 
dipping out of water. Sani-Flush 
cleans toilet bowls better than any 
other means. Faster. Cleaner. Easier. 

Sprinkle a little into the bowl. Fol- 
low directions on the can. Flush! 
Gone are all stains, discolorations, in- 
crustations. The bowl glistens. 

Too, the hidden, unhealthful trap 
is cleaned—purified by Sani-Flush. 
All foul odors are destroyed. There 
is nothing like Sani-Flush. It will not 
harm plumbing connections. 

Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
the bathroom. 

Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 

hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 

ing stores. Price 25c. (Canadian price, 
35c; foreign price, 50c.) 

THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 

Canton, Ohio 
Foreign Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


33 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, England 
China House, Sydney, Australia 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 









































THE NOTION-COUNTER 


A Farrago of Foibles 
Being Notes About Nothing, By Nobody 


Illustrated by Somebody Dedicated to Everybody 
HESE gay little sketches and notes about present- 
day folks and conditions contain some of the 
favorite papers from the Contributors’ Club 

“Shell-Shock in a Shoeshop,”’ ‘My Wife’s ‘Telaphib’ 

List,”” “Parables in Motors,” ‘‘Reel-Life,"” and other 

familiar subjects are discoursed upon with merry wit 

and philosophy. It is a timely little book, whether you 
want an appreciative token for a delightful hostess, or 
just a happy companion for your vacation trip 

The Boston Globe says: ‘‘Every page is filled with 
whimsical humor and the comical illustrations add to 
the joy of the reader. It is a delightful little book to 
carry in your pocket on brief journeys or to pick up in 
your moments of leisure. It can be recommended as a | 


gloom dispeller.”’ 
$1.00 
At All Booksellers, or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street - Boston (17), Mass. 














THE HOUSE BEATTIFUL 

During the war there was a stringent rule 
that no explosives could be moved into a maga- 
zine until it had been rodded, and at Hingham, 
Massachusetts, occurred an interesting ex- 
ample of the wisdom of this rule. Here was the 
extensive Naval Ammunition Depot, buildings 
filled with tons of TNT. In the midst of them 
was a little structure used for some pacific pur- 
pose and so small that it was not deemed neces- 
sary to rod it. A storm came up and lightning 
struck this little house. This proves that light- 
ning rods, instead of attracting lightning, 
create a neutral zone. If the magazine at 
Hingham had not been rodded Boston would 
have suffered from an explosion possibly 
greater than the terrible Black Tom in New 
York. 

So it would seem the time has passed for one 
to smile at the mention of lightning rods. They 
are an indispensable part of modern construc- 
tion. The old-fashioned lightning rods and 
the old-fashioned lightning-rod agents are as 
extinct as the dodo or the iron deer. 


T_T? 


OuR BACK-YARD GARDEN 
(Continued from page 60) 


are universal. If only they sprouted less 
and liked our winters more I should have 
longer rows, for their flavor is theirs alone. 
Cuthbert is the most widely known sort; 
Loudon and Marlboro are common. also. 
In flavor some of the newer varieties are 
better, but winters may wreck them. As a 
new color at the table Golden Queen (fruits 
deep yellow) looks well mixed with the red and 
purple kinds. The flavor, though mild, is 
agreeable; but when canned it becomes weak 
indeed, like pear sauce from a tin can. But 
the plants will survive the winter in heavy 
soils, when the red sorts die to the ground. 
White Queen must be investigated, though | 
fear it will be insipid in flavor. Ever-bearing 
raspberries are in vogue now as a back-yard 
product, the second crop coming on the tips of 
the new shoots in September. St. Regis and 
La France have been tried, while Erskine Park 
and Leverle await me. The first crop is not 
as heavy as on Cuthbert, but the fall crop is 
very acceptable. The bushes withstand the 
winter well, but even if killed to the ground 
you are sure of a crop in late summer. The 
flavor is not as good as Cuthbert, but as good 
as that of many red raspberries. I shall keep 
a row of St. Regis, though it does sprout most 
pugnaciously. 

The blackberry is my favorite fruit, but it is 
not suited to the small garden. The giraffe is 
my favorite animal, but it is not suited for a 
home pet. Nothing can scratch like a black- 
berry, and pruning is a fearful undertaking. 
Between spreading to new fields (six feet away) 
by underground roots, and inevitable winter- 
killing of stems, the winter activity of pruning 
is a long and dreaded job. Neglect it, and you 
must wear armor plate while picking. A wash- 
boiler shirt is hot in August. 

There are two kinds of blackberries, im- 
proved from our fields, the running kinds (dew- 
berries) and the tall sorts. The latter scratch 
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For 
VACATION 
READING 


We Recommend — 


The Quare Women 


A Story of the Kentucky Mountains 
$1.75 





By Lucy FURMAN 


Joys of the Road 


A Little Anthology in Praise of Walking 














Compiled by Watpo R. BROWNE = 75c 

The Notion-Counter : 

A Farrago of Foibles 

Notes about Nothing, by Nobody 
Bound in gay flowered cretonne $1.00 

Adventures in Indigence 

By Laura SPENCER PorToR 
Attractively bound $1.50 

Wild Brother 

Strangest of True Stories from the 


North Woods 
By WILLIAM LYMAN UNDERWOOD $2.00 


Books of Whimsical Essays 
by Ralph Bergengren 


The Seven Ages of Man $1.25 





The Comforts of Home $1.00 





The Perfect Gentleman $1.00 





Adventures in Antiques 


The Next-to-Nothing House 





Collector's Luck 
By Avice VAN LEER CArRRICK 
Each $2.50 





Profusely illustrated 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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Mrs. Ella H.R. Stone’s ~ =. ft Pha ... 
Residence . yeti: sal 
Pasadena, California es 3 fr 
—and now her kitchen is an inviting spot; In a recent letter from 
greasy fumes, cooking odors, steam, smoke and mois- Mrs. Stone, she says: — 
> are quickly removed—the atmosphere is fresh ; 
oe Price Wire. & , “The ILG Ventilator installed in 
clean and invigorating, since Mrs. Stone bought an out acu bas at ea 


the kitchen of unpleasant cook- 
LGAI ing odors, but during warm 
anc weather its a great comfort. 


It’s a compact, quiet running, exhaust fan; easily in- 
It has proven one of the novel 


stalled in your window sash or wall opening. Connects and aerate Ganutee Ok Gal 
with your lamp socket. Guaranteed asa complete unit. home and is as necessary to the 
See your electrical or hardware dealer for Beaten #8 S wineom eer, 
i ; phe and every Architect should speci- 

demonstration; write for illustrated booklet fy it in his plans.” 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING COMPANY 
2861 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 
















FOR OFFICES - STORES: 
FACTORIES-PUBLIC BUILDINGS: 
RESTAURANTS -THEATRES ‘HOUSES -ETC: 











Variety in the Little Garden 


By MRS. FRANCIS KING 


Author of The £ ittle Garden 





This is the second volume in The Little Garden 
Series, of which Mrs. King is the general editor 


HERE are chapters on 

Variety in Spring Flowers, 
Flowers of Early Summer, An- 
nuals, Perennials, Newer Flow- 
ers, Shrubs, Trees, and an un- 
usually inspiring chapter on The 
Meaning of the Garden, in which 
Mrs. King, quoting Sir William 
Temple, amplifies to good pur- 
pose his saying that, “Gardening 
is an occupation for which no 
man is too high or too low.” 
““And the last, and not the least, 
of the meanings of the garden to 
all thoughtful people,” continues 
Mrs. King, “is that it furthers 
friendship. It may it will 
create a true democracy. Rich 
and poor, bond or free, when we 
garden we are at the same work; 
we work with the same great 
elements; we work in faith that 





the seasons will still roil for us 
and for our sowings and plantings. There is no other such meeting-ground; 
there isno community of interest such as this of gardens.” Illustrated. $1.75 


At All Booksellers, or 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street - - Boston (17), Mass. 
= 
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gre use In Your 
Beautiful Home 


Means more beauty, greater convenience, better sanitation, and the 
absolute elimination of the garbage man and the garbage can. 


Just drop any and all household waste into the hopper, and once a 
week or so, light the gas burner for about a half an hour. 


Many owners report an 
average monthly cost of 30c. 

PYROFUSE — built for 
one purpose only —the com- 
plete destruction of garbage—is 
beautiful in design and finish, 
is airtight and odorproof. 

Installed in the kitchen or 
any service room. 

PYROFUSE is manufac- 
tured in several sizes and in 
two distinct forms — for new 
homes and homes already 
built. Uses natural or arti- 
ficial gas. 

Type M, with gas generator, is 
built for country and seaside homes, 
where ‘‘city’’ gas is not procurable 


Already installed in thousands of 
beautiful homes 


The PYROFUSE booklet tells all 
about Waste Destruction and is 
interesting. Mailed free on request. 


J. B. Prescott & Son 
Webster, Mass. 


\lanufacturers of the most complete 
line of Incinerators in the 
United States 





























Residence of Roy E. Linds, Kansas City, Mo. 

Architect, P. H. Anthony, Kansas City, Mo. 

UNKEN WINDOWS complete the attractive and 

comfortable home. More expensive than the or- 

dinary double-hung type, they are more economical in 
the long run. 

Make a_ sleeping porch of your bedroom with 

Lunken Windows. The sash, disappearing into a head- 

pocket allows the full frame opening— 100° ventilation 














Do away with the bother and expense of taking 
down, storing and putting up of screens. Stored in the 
Lunken head-pocket are full-length screens. Pull them 
down in the spring and push them up in the fall. 
That’s all there is to it. 

Lunken Windows are a simple solution to practi- 
cally every window problem. Delivered complete — 
glazed, hardware applied, screened, weather-stripped 
and tested. 

Write to-day for detailed information 


The LUNKEN’“ WINDOW &2 


4125 Cherry St. Cincinnati, Ohio 























The Box at the Head allows 100% Opening 
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Hl The First Varnish Factory in America Va 





The Varnishes that Duncan Phyfe Used 


on his masterpieces of colonial furniture were made by Pascal B. Smith, the founder of our house 
and the first manufacturer of varnish in America. 


The painting shows him in his first primitive Super on the old Stuyvesant Farm at what is 


now about Sixth Street, near the East River, New York City, melting hard fossil gums for his 
varnish. We have kept alive in our factory his old hae wacoets and they are still available for those 
who desire the richness and depth of tone that these varnishes have given, for nearly a hundred 
years to the finest dwellings and furniture. 


Since the historic ““America’’ brought the cup over to this Country, the “CUP DEFENDER 
VARNISHES” have been unanimously selected to varnish all the Defenders of ‘““America’s”’ Cup. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


soy a 
< 127 West Ave., Long Island City, New York  ¢% % 
(CHICAGO BRANCH) 3 3 


Write for information on these oldtime Varnishes 























ATLANTIC BOOKS for CHILDREN 


Children learn to read by being in the presence of books. The love of 
knowledge comes with reading and grows upon it.—Henry Ward Beecher 


@ Atlantic Books for Children may be depended upon to be beautiful in content and make-up, 
entertaining as well as instructive. Books that feed the mind and spirit and have the qualities 
that make for permanence in literature stand for the Atlantic effort in this direction. 


The Firelight Fairy Book The Boy Who Lived 
By Henry B. Beston in Pudding Lane 
These little stories are just what fairy tales should be By Sarah Addington 


— fresh, merry, poetic, full of color and incident; simply am 
told, yet with distinction in the choice of words, and Some hitherto unpublished and highly entertaining 
episodes from the earlier life of Santa Claus, telling 


with no rubbed-in moral. This book has recently been 
listed, together with Alice in Wonderland and the Just where he lived as a little boy, what his mother was 


So Stories, by a commission working with the libraries like, and how he got started in his enchanting toy 
of the country, as one of the books selected for the business. The book is also filled with the familiar 
reading of school children of the fourth grade. Mother Goose figures dear to children. ; 
Exquisitely illustrated in color by Maurice E. Day When a portion of the story appeared in the Christ- 
mas, 1921, issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal, it met 
$3.00 with a response which promises a wide and lasting 
popularity for the book. 
David the Dreamer Strikingly illustrated oF tn decorative cover and 
en eave: 


By Ralph Bergengren $2.50 
We fell in love with this book, before we read a “ 
word of it, just on account of the illustrations. They Many Children 


are unique, the work of a young Rumanian artist, Tom 
Freud, whose work is new to America. Then when we By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 

read Mr. Bergengren's stories we found them just as 

quaint as the illustrations. The parent who has occasion With a simplicity that will delight the smallest child, 
to read this book to his small son or daughter will find vet with a delicacy of poetic feeling and sweetness of 


that he has lighted upon a child’s book that is different expression that will make a much _— appeal, these 
- Boston Traveler exquisite verses should rank, with Stevenson's, among 
Decorative cover, jacket and end leaves the undying classics of childhood. 
$2.50 Charmingly illustrated by Florence Wyman Ivins 


$1.50 


Uncle Zeb and His Friends 
By Edward W. Frentz 


It is long since we have had such a thoroughly worth- 
while book of stories for children. There are bits of 
natural history, childhood adventures, fellowship with who go with the Journeying Man to the country where 
animals, sheaves of information about a score of inter- the months have their houses, and there is much to see 
esting matters, and very often an inevitable lesson we!l and much to say, in prose and playful rhyme. 


Zodiac Town 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 


The whimsical story of a little boy and a little girl 





worth learning. Each story is a miniature jewel. — The The name of Miss Nancy Byrd Turner, a Virginian 
Nation. writer who for several years has been editor of the 

There are twenty-two black-and-white full-page illus- “¢ ‘hildren’s Page”’ in the Youth's Companion, has long 
trations sympathetically suited to the incidents of the been familiar to those who care for the better sort of 
tales American verse, whether for younger or older readers. 

Illustrated in black-and-white by Edna Tremaine Illustrated by Winifred Bromhall 
$1.50 $1.50 

ccm cw ee ewe ee we ee we ee ee ee we ee we ew we ee ee 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Ixc H.B. 7-23 
% Arlington Street, Boston (17), Ma 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find for books checked 


Name. . ane ; ; Cit 


Street kes pasate : oe State 























your neck and the dewberries your ankles. | 
prefer the flavor of dewberries, edible as soon 
as black, but the labor of picking up the new 
canes every spring to tie them on wires above 
the dirt, and cutting out the dead wood has 
sickened me. When I want dewberries | get 
out into a friendly cow-pasture. Lucretia, 
early and sweet, has bigger fruits than the 
cow-pasture sorts. Then there are halfway 
ones, that stand up and then fall over. I like 
their fruit, but their habit is discouraging, 
Try Rathburn, Eldorado, or Erie and get your 
knees scratched. 

The tall kinds are the real fighters — four- 
teen feet of arching canes which may kill back 
to the ground. On light soils they don’t grow 
well, and on heavy soils they die well. The big 
berries in August are still green when they are 
red and long after they are black, until the 
ants begin to bite them to let out the juice, 
These fruits should be picked a day before 
serving at the table. Snyder is the most com- 
mon. Blowers and Macatawba are better 
where the winter is less severe. An old sort, 
retired, Kitatinny, withstands the winter well, 
but the fruit is not abundant. A white sort, 
Iceberg, excites my fancy and thornless varie- 
ties arouse curiosity. Sadly, but firmly, I have 
removed most of the blackberry plants from 
my garden. Decidedly, the blackberry is not 
wholly domesticated. 

Wineberry, loganberry and others of this 
bramble tribe are useful in regions of milder 
winters. For the most of this tribe ‘scratch and 
sprout’ seems to be the family motto. Colum- 
bian, Golden Queen, and St. Regis are my per- 
manent scratchers, to date. For Federal 
literature see 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 643 — Blackberry 


Culture. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 728 — Dewberry 
Culture. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 887 — Raspberry 
Culture. 


How TO KEEP THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


(Continued from page 62) 


plants liberally and regularly and spray fre- 
quently. 

If the house construction allows, a small 
closet into which water is piped, will be found 
a great convenience. 
watering-pot, hand sprayer and other small 
horticultural utensils, and a narrow shelf under 
the regular plant shelf will be found a blessing 
as a good halfway house for pots of bulbs be- 
fore they are brought into full sunshine after 
root-making. Vines add immeasurably to the 
appearance of a sunroom and help bring in the 
out-of-doors. The walls of one most attractive 
sunroom with which | am familiar, are almost 
entirely covered with a delicate tracery 6 
closely-clinging vine-sprays, the roots .of which 
grow in unpaved squares on the house-side of 
the floor, and the whole effect is most beautiful. 

In the sunroom, as elsewhere, eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of that beauty which is the 


Here may be kept a | 


ques 





result of conscientious care of one’s belongings. 
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“The maxim ‘know thyself’ does not suffice, 
Know others, know them well, that’s my advice. 


” 


And like most good advice it is hard to 
follow. 

At the present moment, for instance, it 
behooves every intelligent American to 
understand what is going on abroad; and 
yet where do most of us get our informa- 
tion? Generally from second- or third- 
hand reports that have lost all of the 
spice and much of the accuracy of first- 
hand authority. 


THE 
LIVING AGE 


Brings you the World—direct 


It goes to foreign publications and gives you 
the foreigner’s own point of view on politics, 
literature, science, and the arts. 

It prints new and unusual fiction. 

It gives you the best modern English poetry. 

It tells you what other nations think and feel 
as well as what they do. 

Its editorial pages are solely informative 

Its contributors include the most distin- 
guished men in every walk of life, the world over. 

Which are only a few of the reasons why it so 
well deserves its name: 


The LIVING Age 





WHY NOT TRY ONE OF THE REDUCED SHORT 
TIME OFFERS QUOTED ON THE ATTACHED 
COUPON? 


Special Rates: $1.00 for three months: $2.00 for six months 
Regular Rates: 15c a copy; $5.00 a year 


adi a ih _— { Rumford Building, ¢ oncord, N. H., er 
THE LIVING AGE V8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mas 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find for which please 


enter my name for a subscription to the 


LIVING AGE. 


Name........ 


Address aes 


Foreign postage $1.50 a year, Canadian postage 50c a year 
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Plan Tasteful Windows 


~ like those you admire 












¢ CURTAIN 
Rops 


Kirsch Curtain Rods and our free window draping 
book are making artistic windows a National habit. 
Flat in shape— no sag 
Velvetone finish — no rust or tarnish 


Kirsch is the original FLAT rod. The flat shape pre- 
vents sagging, gives neat draping effects. The Vel- 
vetone brass or white finish stays like new for years 


FREE BOOK 
of latest window 
ideas 


Kirsch Curtain Rods come single, double or triple— 
extension style or cut-to-fit. The Kirsch bracket is 
simple and strong — nothing else so practical. The 















Our Seventh Annual and 

most interesting pa A red attaches or comes off by merely tilting; yet 

Color illust 1s of win- never comes down accidentally 

iow t for every : 

pote gi me! heat Papacy Sold by Better Dealers Everywhere 

— 1 for ave each KIRSCH MFG. CO., 175 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 
1g effect free on e ‘ " . . 

een “ . Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Ganada, 106 Tecumseh St..Woodstock, Ont 














The New Way 
The Sure Way 
To Buy Your Bulbs 


OUR order is packed over 

in Holland especially for 
you under the personal direction 
of Mr. De Wreede. That same 
package comes to you here, un- 
opened. You get exactly what 
you order with the least possible 
chance of mixed varieties. 
We guarantee absolutely with- 
out reservation, that every bulb 
will flower and every flower be 
true to name. There will be 
‘A Flower in the Heart of Every 
Bulb.” 
All orders must be in our hands 
not later than July 15th. 
Send for catalog giving complete 
finest bulbs Holland 


Seasaal Succession 
Collection 


result of painstaking 
can now otter you a 
ty of 5 long weeks of 
ve bulb blooms, in- 
the usual brief period. 





cial Succession Col- 
fully described in 
Catalog of Holland 


ri 
J for prices on the new list : 4 
of bulbs that can now be im- list of the 


ported under recent Govern- - tS 
ment ruling. grows, 


EDDY & DE WREEDE _- 


Flower Bulb Specialists 
26 West 44th Street, New York — 


. . sd 
Sassenheim, Holland oi 

pre 
Para- Jo 


Bulb Farms: 


Pennsylvania Address: ox 
. PC ee os yr ‘ 
disc, Lancaster Co., Pa. Pe e's Yor? 
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ROOKWOOD 


POTTERY AND TILES 





Represent the conscientious efforts of a large force of 
artists and artisans toward an ideal. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Celestial Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 














Tobey- 
made 
Furniture 





AINTING on furniture is an art in which 

such famous eighteenth century painters as 
Watteau and Angelica Kauffman have been 
proud to employ their talent. Today Tobey- 
made furniture is painted by artists who work 
in the same spirit. On request we shall be 
pleased to send you our brochure. } 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


Wabash Avenue Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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WINDOW SHOPPING 


ULY days make the thought of 

shopping wearisome, but so 
much may be done by mail nowa- 
days that it really requires no effort 
beyond writing a note containing 
the ‘sweetest words of tongue or 
pen — Check enclosed.’ | have tried 
to describe only dainty, exquisite 
things, things that carry a sugges- 
tion of coolness and many of them 
will provide just the kind of needle- 
work you will want to take on your 
vacation, or on a week-end trip at 
the shore. Everything in this 
month’s column comes from a shop 
where the wares are made by gentle- 
women, and sold on consignment. 
It is this quality, I think, that gives 
the things their distinction and 
charm. 

First, there is something new in 
handmade bedspreads. They are 
somewhat like the candlewick 
spreads with which we are familiar, 
but the work is much more elabo- 
rate. The coverlets are made of 
unbleached muslin of a heavy qual- 
ity, and the designs are embroidered 
in cotton of the same color, but the 
work is like thick chenille when 
finished. Examining it | concluded 
that the cotton strands are drawn 
through the outline of the pattern 
just as thickly as they can be made 
to go through the cloth, and when 
a thickness of about half an inch 
has been made the loops on the 
right side are cut. This process is 
similar to the work in a hooked rug. 
The spreads all have individual and 
charming designs. The three-quar- 
ter bed size costs $20.00, and the 
double-bed $25.00. This work is 
done by a Southern woman, and is 
a revival of an ancient form of 
Southern handiwork. 


DO not see how anyone who is 
going to the shore this summer 
can get along without one of the 
new dress-covers which I saw. They 





are such a protection for dresses, 
keeping them free both from dust 
and dampness. They are like a long 
case, made of unbleached cotton, 
56” long, 22” wide, and 6” deep, 
for they have boxed sides. The 
top is held in shape by a wire frame 
which is like an oblong wire coat- 
hanger, with the usual wire loop, 
which goes through the cotton top, 
and by which the cover hangs. 
However, on a short crosspiece 
there are eight notches so that 


eight wire coat hangers may be 


placed on it, and eight summer 
dresses hung safely up inside. The 
bottom is held in shape by a very 
thin, light piece of board which is 
shaped like the oblong at the top. 
The whole may be packed into a 
small space about six inches high, 
and will take up very little room in 
a trunk. The cotton is piped all 
around with pink, or blue piping, 
which runs down the box pleat in 
the front. There are strong snaps 
on this which keep the cover tightly 
closed. These covers are admirable 
for use in summer hotels, camps, 


and so forth, and the price of so | 


much comfort is only $3.75, in- 
cluding postage. 


F you want to make a small gift 

of something a little unusual do 
choose one of the coat hangers de 
luxe which I found here. They are 
covered with the softest chiffon 
velvet, shirred thickly on, and 
finished with a ribbon bow of the 
same color in the middle. These 
are $4.75 each, and may be bought 
in pink, blue, or purple. One of the 
latter would make a lovely gift for 
an elderly lady. 

Then there are sets of three 
hangers, which suggest a trousseau 
somehow. These are all covered 
alike, and tied up with ribbon. 
They may be had in pink or blue. 
They are $4.00 for a set. 
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HEN there are lovely pieces of 
linen to embroider in the long 
summer afternoons on the porch. 


Each of these pieces would make | 


a charming, individual Christmas 
gift, and you will be glad to have 
some of them put away for the 
hectic days of December. First, 
there are small towels of hand- 
woven Belgian linen, 293” long, 
and 18” wide. These have borders 
of linen, a double fold, pink, blue, 
or yellow, as you may wish, to be 
put on with Italian hemstitching. 
There are also two rows on the 
towel, and the threads for this are 
all drawn. A bit of the work is 
started and a diagram of the 
stitches will be sent if you wish. 
With materials to complete the 
work the price is only $1.75 each, 
plus 10 cents for postage. 

Runners are here, 13 yards long, 
and stamped at each end with un- 
usual, beautiful designs. You may 
choose rose, blue, or white em- 
broidery cottons to finish these, and 
the price for everything is $2.60 
each. 

Or you may prefer to do a chair- 
back cover of Italian cut-work, here 
is the pattern stamped on a fine 
piece of linen, with the threads 
drawn for a hemstitched finish, 
and the pattern started, all for 
$2.50. For 50 cents extra you may 
add two Italian thread tassels for 
ornament at the two bottom 
corners. 


NDsewing bags! | felt likeachild 

in a candy store when | looked 

at the sewing bags in this shop! 
The most expensive one of which | 
shall tell you (some of them soar to 
undreamed of prices!) was made of 
changeable taffeta, in tones which 
shaded from soft blue to opalescent 
pink. It was lined with pink taffeta, 
and on the side was appliquéd a 
flat, shirred bow of ribbon. Right 
in the middle of the bow there was 
a bunch of small, French flowers in 
pastel shades. The bag was also 
furnished with scissors, thread, 





tape, and so forth, and hung from 
twisted pink silk cords. The price 
was $11.00. Another at the same 
price was of black taffeta, lined 
with purple, with a bow of apple 
green, and harmonizing flowers. 
There are just as attractive, small- | 
er bags without the bow 
flowers, but completely stocked, 

for $5.00. | 


he 
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ND how pleased | was to find 
here a full assortment of those 


| little bronze-leather covered sewing 


boxes whose earlier prototypes we 
used to call ‘Shaker boxes.’ I think 
these are the most attractive form 
of sewing box that is made, and I, 
for one, never go traveling without 
my little bronze box. The work- 
manship of their construction is 
beautifully done, they are lined 
with colored satins, put in with tiny 
stitches, and the colors may be pink, 
or blue, rose, or burnt orange. The 
patent snap-clasps which are put 
on so perfectly that they always 
stay shut keep the contents neat 
and shipshape. Inside each box 
there is a little pincushion, two 
pockets, a tray for spools, scissor 
and bodkin holders. The top of 
each box is finished with a flat 
brown satin bow the color of the 
bronze leather. The boxes come 
in different sizes and prices. The 
largest is 7” x 5” x 23” and costs 
$5.00, the next is 6” x 5” x 2”, and 
is priced $4.00, and then there is 
one 5” x 4” x 2” at $3.00, and the 
smallest one 4” x 2” x 2” at $1.75. 
Please add 10 cents for postage to 
any one of these when ordering. 
The smaller sizes may be had in 
gray suede, if you prefer. There is 
also a rolled sewing kit for traveling 
that is very practical, and may be 
had in either the bronze leather, or 
the gray suede at $4.00. 

Another pretty trifle for sewing 
days is a tiny chest in brown 
Italian leather, tooled with gold. 
It has a satin lining, gilt clasp, and 
is meant to hold a thimble. The 
price is $1.25. 


Pde a line to tell you about a 

fascinating new cretonne called 
‘Shakespere’s Garden,’ on which 
all bright are 
printed, phlox, morning-glories, 
daisies, wheat, and so forth. It is 
30” wide, and may be had in black, 
blue, linen-colored, white, or buff 
backgrounds, at $1.00 per yard. 
This material would be delightful 
for country bedrooms, so fresh and 
summer-like. 


sorts of flowers 


LEASE remember to send the 
Stamped, Addressed, Envelope. 
A few inquirers have forgotten it 
lately although one letter came for 


| ‘Mrs. S. A. E.,’ and I did n’t know 


whether it was an intentional joke 
or not! 
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“Those Ceilings and 
Walls Can't Crack’’- 


‘* The plaster in our other home was a dis- 
grace. The corners had cracked and been 
repaired time after time. We tried to hide 
the ceiling cracks and streaks by papering, but 
it did no good. The cracks reappeared. 


** So when we decided to build again we asked 
the architect how we could prevent plaster 
cracks. 


‘** He suggested using metal lath as a plaster- 
ing base and gave us the names and addresses 
of people who had put metal lath in their 
homes. 


‘*We called on two of them. One house 
is five years old, the other nine. And the 
plaster in both of them is just as good as new. 


‘* So we used metal lath in our new home. 
All ceilings and walls downstairs are plastered 
over it. Upstairs we put it in the corners, 
around the windows and doors, and all over 
the bath room.”’ 

(Name and address withheld by request) 





$5 for Your Experience 


Have you had an experience such as the 
foregoing, which demonstrates the value 
of Metal Lath for crack prevention or fire- 
proofing? We will pay $5 for acceptable 
stories. Include photos if possible. 


ai 


How Kno-Burn Stops Fire 


And prevents plaster cracks is told 
pictorially in ‘(Home Building.” 
Explains and tells why in detail. 
Also contains much other valuable 
information for builders. Just ask 
for a copy—it’s FREE. 


JORTHA/ESTE 
EXPANDED METAL CO. 


1255 Old Colony Bldg. Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. ce) 
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Brighten Your Home 
with Cheerful Curtain Effects 


Modern housewives everywhere are insisting on Bluebird 
Curtain Rods. They are an efficient aid to all curtains 
and draperies, developed by experienced makers of home 


Bluchicd 


FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 





Practical, simple, sagless, durable, ‘‘Bluebirds”’ 
allow beautiful and harmonizing draping effects. 
Distinctive finishes of Satin Gold or White Enamel, 
and single, double, and triple styles suit every home, 
every window, and every curtain. 

You can tell ‘‘Bluebirds” by their patented 
strengthening ribs. See that the Rods you buy 
have these — also the ‘‘Bluebird” trademark. 
Ask your dealer. 


H. L. JUDD CO., Inc., NEW YORK 





“« Makers of Home Accessories for Over 50 Years” 










TRIUMPH TYPE R 
SAFETY TYPE RESIDENCE 
PANEL BOARD 





Absolute safety, good 
appearance and low 
cost—exceptional ad- 
vantages in the Type 
“R”’. Ask your archi- 
tect or contractor. 





That Guarding Fuse! 


When the lights in the house go out; all of asudden! When the perco- 
lator stops ‘‘perking’’?! When the iron will not heat— 


It simply means that the electric fuse is blown out! There’s no danger in the world 
but it’s decidedly awkward if you have to wait for a man to come and fix it! 


Here is the unspeakable comfort in having the Triumph Safety Type “‘R” Panel 
Board installed in the home! You can have light and all the electric helps in com- 
mission again in a jiffy by simply putting in a new fuse. You, or your maid, can do 
it with no more trouble than screwing in a new light bulb! 


Send for “Wiring the Home for Comfort 
and Convenience,’’ mailed free upon request. 
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BOOK & LAMP 


The Fern-Lovers Companion, by 
George Henry Tilton. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1923. 7$X5 
inches. 240 pp. Illustrated. 
$3.00. 


S circumstances condemn more 
and more of us to an urban 
existence, our consciousness of the 
beauty of wild nature seems to be 
intensified. So increasingly each 
spring the bookstore windows blos- 
som with flower books, bird books, 
and tree books. This year for the 
first time in more than a decade 
there is a new fern book among 
them. 

North American fern literature, 
which is rather extensive, consider- 
ing the limitations of the subject, 
had its beginning forty-five years 
ago with John Williamson’s Ferns of 
Kentucky, quickly followed by vol- 
umes from Thomas Meehan and 
John Robinson and the monumen- 
tal work of D. C. Eaton. During 
the past thirty years nearly a score 
of books from as many authors and 
much periodical literature has been 
added. 

Mr. Tilton’s experience as an 
amateur fern-student covers all of 
this period, includes a knowledge of 
this literature and personal ac- 
quaintance with several of the au- 
thors. He has not attempted to 
be monumental or exhaustive, he 
makes no pretense of extensive orig- 
inal investigation, although the de- 
scriptions are evidently drawn from 
direct observation. The apparent 
aim is to give the beginner in fern 
study a pleasant introduction to our 
North American species, their de- 
velopment and history and the 
literature that has grown up around 
them. This purpose the book abun- 
dantly fulfills. It is rich in indices, 
glossary, illustrated keys, bibliog- 
raphy, and an admirable account of 
fern reproduction. The language 
throughout is simple and illuminat- 








ing. It is a very educational book. 
By it the beginner should easily gain 
a speaking acquaintance with the 
thirty or forty ferns of any locality 
within its range in one summer. 
The captious critic might suggest 
a more general use of the line draw- 
ing for detail illustration. And a few 
of the photo-reproductions are a bit 
muddy. But these are rather insig- 
nificant details, and the general 
make-up of the book is wonderful- 
ly attractive. The green flexible 
leather cover with simple gold let- 
tering, the velvety texture of the 
paper, clear print, and abundant fine 


illustrations are a joy to the book- | 


lover even though he lack suscep- 
tibility to its peculiar charm for the 
fern-lover. 

—E. James WinsLow 


Gardening under Glass, by F. F. 
Rockwell. Garden City: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Ill. 297 
pp. 81 X53 inches. $3.50. 


URELY there should be no 

monopoly of the secrets of grow- 
ing plants under glass, but there are 
few popular books on the manage- 
ment of a greenhouse by an amateur. 
There is also very little informa- 
tion on the commercial growing 
of plants under glass. The latest 
tricks of cultivation can be learned 
best by working in the big commer- 
cial establishments. In spite of the 
present partial ban on greenhouses 
because of cost of coal there is a 
great need of books on the growing 
of plants under glass. 

Mr. Rockwell has already given 
us one handbook Gardening Indoors 
and Under Glass (published in 1912) 
on plants in the home and hotbed, 
but the present book is new mate- 
rial. Thus he follows the ‘natural 
development in our love of plants 
from hardy garden to house plants, 
to cold-frame, hotbeds, and finally 
to a small greenhouse. He tries to 
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show that the experiences of the 
garden and hotbed will fit you for 
managing your small greenhouse. 
The first part of the book deals 
with the processes of handling the 
plants under glass. The first chap- 
ters are in the nature of personal 
experiences, showing how the green- 
house fever originates and leads to 
further additions. The second part, 
on special flowers, fruits and vege- 
tables, is in part contributed by 
well-known growers. The chapters 
on greenhouse construction are 
rather vague, and do not tell the 
advantages of the various types. 
Still, there are many hints on heat- 
ing, ventilation, watering, fertilizing 
and potting, but in form of random 
notes rather than in orderly manner. 





ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘GARDENING 
UNDER GLASS’ 


The table of contents evolves 
after the manner of Topsy, but en- 
thusiasm makes up for lack of plan 
in action. Sowing of seed, cuttings, 
soil and fertilizers, bulbs and vege- 
tables, diseases and bugs — all are 
treated joyfully but hastily. The 
one fault of the book is that the 
author sees no need for clear-cut 
instruction in the work in its vari- 
ous phases, taking it for granted that 
our enthusiasm will be a safe guide. 

He places great dependence on 
“common sense’ in his gardening. 
Most people have too little when it 
comes to gardening, and learn by 
costly mistakes. Still he tries to go 
into the most minute details, and 
explains the reason for failures, cov- 
ering well the range of activities. 

Certain practical data are afforded, 
as lists of plants for different tem- 
Deratures, the best palms for the 
conservatory, things to remember 
in building, and a list of books for 
reference. The calendar for the 
year’s work is very suggestive, par- 
ticularly as to little details that re- 
duce work and the causes of failure. 

One special commendation is the 
fact that the book tells about com- | 





JUL 


mon and easily grown plants, not 
of orchids and plants requiring a 
special gardener. He urges that you 
try only such plants as are readily 
grown, and that you do the work 
yourself for the joy in doing. 

— STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 


Planning Your Garden, by W. S. 
Rogers. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. 1923. 53x 8 
inches. 301 pages. Illustrated. 
$1.75. 


OOKS on garden planning are 

all too few. It is always grati- 
fying, therefore, to a landscape 
architect to see these attempts to 
interest the public in the fundamen- 
tal principles that form the basis of 
a good garden. Such a book will 
lead, intentionally or unintention- 
ally, to a better understanding that 
the professional garden-designer is 
not a superfluous being full of ex- 
pensive ideas but a guide and co- 
worker who will be able to interpret 
your garden needs, express your 
garden desires in concrete form, and 
with a grasp of existing conditions 
and of the possibilities of a given 
site will steer your garden ideas into 
the right channels. 

The discussion of the planning of 
the small garden seems particularly 
worth while, for these are very much 
more important, by their very num- 
ber, in the improvement of our 
communities than the gardens of 
large estates. For this reason, alone, 
W. S. Rogers’s book, Planning your 
Garden, is a welcome contribution to 
the Amateur’s Book of the Garden 
Series which Doubleday, Page and 
Co. is bringing out under the general 
editorship of Leonard Barron. 

Gardens on city lots where houses 
are close together and ever the 
dominant feature of the scene need 
quite different treatment from gar- 
dens for the country house or even 
for the farmhouse or cottage along 
the countryside. Mr. Rogers’s book 
keeps pretty closely to the small 
problem. It is full of suggestions, is 
sound in fundamentals, and as com- 
prehensive as a book of its scope 
can be. 

The almost entire omission of the 
plants for the garden is good in so 
far as it emphasizes the planning, 
and when the fascinating subject of 
flower color, succession and distri- 
bution is taken up in a chapter or 
two we know it is just a glance that 
is to interest us in further study. If 
Mr. Rogers’s book becomes an intro- 
duction to an elementary under- 
standing of this all-absorbing sub- 
ject of garden planning it will have 
amply served its purpose. 

— Esa REHMANN 
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OW many houses are ‘‘made’’ by 

their fixtures! This is particu- 
larly true of the Colonial style. The 
house may have the Colonial lines, 
but it needs HAND-FORGED HARD- 
>| WARE to create the true atmosphere. 
=| If the fixtures be W. Irving, you may 
= be sure of their authenticity. 


The W. Irving 
Outside 
Lantern 

No. 924 
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Irving Strap Hinge No. 57 
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Write us or visit our shops 


3267328 East 38"St. 425 Madison Avenue 


Telephone Murray fill 8536 = Telephone Vanderbilt 7602 


New York oe = 
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Garbage Goes 
up the Chimney 


CCEPTANCE of the Kernerator as 
“standard practice” in residences and 
apartments of the better class is steadily in- 
creasing. The Kernerator — built-in-the- 
chimney — through years of satisfying use in 
thousands of installations, has permanently 
answered the question of garbage and waste 
disposal 


Through the convenient hopper door (shown 
below) all waste is dropped into the brick com- 
bustion chamber in the basement. There, an 
occasional lighting burns all combustibles. Non- 
combustibles, rendered germ-free, are carried 
out with the ashes ‘he Kernerator cannot 
be installed in existing buildings — it must be 
built in when house is erected. 


For details and prices, address 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 
1023 Chestnut Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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From a Garden Book different from all the rest 





THE SPIRIT OF THE GARDEN 


By Martha Brookes Hutcheson 


. .. book different from all the rest. Sumptuous and beautiful as a piece of 
book-making, every one of its exquisite illustrations carries an idea for the garden- 
lover to translate into the terms of a personal problem, while the text, written by one of 
the most successful of American landscape artists, is as practical in its suggestions for all 
who have gardens to make, as it is inspiring to the contented few whose gardens are 
complete. In terms clear even to the beginner, it presents the principles that form the 
basis of all successful landscape design. 

The book contains a most interesting feature in an introduction by Ernest Peixotto and 
is lavishly illustrated with photographs of beautiful gardens in America as well as Old 
World gardens that have, some of them for centuries, been the delight and the 
inspiration of artists. 


rf 47 


Size 844" x 1134”, silk cloth binding, stamped in gold, boxed. $8.50 


At All Booksellers, or 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


THI PLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc H.B. 7-23 
8 Arlington Street, Bost 17 Mass 


Gentlemen: Ex sed f and mail, postpaid, 


HI PIRIT OF THE GARDEN 
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Artistic Effects Obtained in 
“Uariegated Limestone Walls 


When you think of building a home it able stone for garden statuary and furni- 
would be well to inquire about the many ture, sundials, bird-baths and all outdoor 
advantages that Indiana Limestone pre- stone work, because it is adaptable to sculp- 
sents as a building material. tural treatment and weathers beautifully. 


Home builders who are striving after the This natural stone is shipped all over the 
beautiful in architecture are using the United States and is used in many locali- 
Variegated Indiana Limestone, which gives ties in preference to local stones on the basis 
from the first an antique effect very much of merit alone. There is no other building 
the same as that so much admired in the stone that is more permanent or as beauti- 
old English manors and cottages. ful in appearance in the finished building, 
Indiana Limestone, too, is the most suit- and none so low in cost. 








An Indiana Limestone 
bird-bath cA folaer descriptive of the house illustratea above, or any informa- 


tion on Indiana Limestone sent free upon request. Address Indiana 
Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box F-777, Bedford, Indiana. 
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The world-wide use of Crane products under 
varying and difficult conditions for upwards 
of sixty seven years, is an indication of the 
universal acceptance and approval of Crane 
standards of design and quality. 


Since 1855, Crane engineers and designers 
have labored to promote the progress of the 
various industries and arts which Crane 
products serve. The Crane name on valves, 
fittings and piping specialties used in indus- 








CRANE BEAUTY IN THE OPEN ; CRANE QUALITY IN ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS 


Maton ahaa 2 att 


trial power, refrigeration, water, oil and gas 
installations, has become the mark of uni- 


form and dependable quality. 


This prestige extends to Crane sanitation 
and heating fixtures for the home. Meeting 
the needs of the smallest dwelling, Crane 
equipment also satisfies the exacting require- 
ments of great town and country houses, 
towering office and apartment buildings, 
huge hotels, hospitals, schools and clubs. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Thirty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trenton 


CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, Lrp., LONDON 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
CIE CRANE, PARIS 
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